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INTRODUCTION 


Botu professional playgoers and their friends, those 
old-time followers of the theater who delight to write the 
editor, are agreed that the New York theater season of 
1923-24 was more productive of good drama than any 
previous season within their memories. 

Selecting ten plays from the hundred and fifty that 
came within the scope of this work was, therefore, a more 
difficult task than usual. To have chosen fifteen, or even 
twenty, would have been comparatively simple. But we 
have held to our original determination to take but ten. 

Addressing those newer readers of “The Best Plays ” 
who are joining our family circle for the first time we 
repeat that it is the object of this annual yearbook of 
the drama both to record the activities of the theater and 
to reflect the taste of the American theater-going public, 
as represented by the so-called commercial theater, and 
to make note of the trend of dramatic authorship in 
America as it is determined by that reflection of taste. 

Therefore, to repeat what we have said in previous 
volumes, the ten plays included herein are not presented 
as merely the arbitrary selection of one individual, but as 
a carefully considered compromise that shall do justice 
to his personal choice and the choice of that greater 
public that by its support of the theater makes possible 
the development of the American drama. 

In furtherance of this determination we have included 
“The Swan,” a comedy of the better class written by 
Ferenc Molnar of Hungary, but adapted for the American 
theater by Melville Baker, a young man employed by 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., as playreader, after other dram- 
atizations had failed to satisfy the producers of the 
play. “The Swan” may be reasonably classified as the 
high comedy success of the year. 

We have included “ Outward Bound,” the work of a 
young English dramatist, Vane Sutton-Vane, as the most 
original of the dramas of the year and one that shares 
with “ Beggar On Horseback” the honor of being the 
season’s dramatic novelty. 

George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” which was easily the 
outstanding light comedy success of the year, is its own 
justification. And Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven,” in addition to being a particularly fine example 
of the native folk drama, was also selected by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee as the best American drama of the year. 

“Beggar On Horseback,” a satire so keen and so whole- 
some that it made an immediate appeal to the American 
playgoing public somewhat satiated with the buncombe 
of less radical and less courageous writers, is also its 
best excuse for inclusion. Messrs. George Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, its authors, built it upon the foundation 
of a foreign dramatist’s idea, but so complete and so 
entirely characteristic is their work that it deserves to 
stand as practically a native composition. 

Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-Up ” was the first of the Southern 
folk dramas. Handicapped in many ways, it still was 
able to complete a two-seasons’ run on its merit as drama 
and as entertainment. 

Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High,” and Lee Wil- 
son _Dodd’s “ The Changelings ” represent to me the best 
of the dramas dealing with American home life and the 
common problems with which they deal. Mr. Beach’s 
play is a sincere study of the so-called younger-generation 
menace. If any care to argue that it does not, with its 
typically American happy conclusion, truthfully repre- 
sent the reactions of that generation, we will answer that 
we are pleased to agree with the author that it is an 
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honest conclusion so far as it is concerned with the par- 
ticular children of these particular parents. 

Mr. Dodd’s “ The Changelings,”’ on the other hand, is 
adult in both theme and treatment, in addition to being 
a well written play, and conveys an observing message 
that we feel may profitably be pondered in many Ameri- 
can communities. 

There were few farces produced last season. Guy 
Bolton’s “Chicken Feed,” which has been renamed 
“Wages for Wives,” is an American comedy with a 
farcical touch. So is Owen Davis’s “The Nervous 
Wreck,” the plot of which was taken from a short story 
written by E. J. Rath. “The Nervous Wreck” was the more 
successful. But of the two we have selected “ Chicken 
Feed ” because we feel that it is more truly characteristic 
and decidedly more purposeful than “The Nervous 
Wreck.” The division of the net family income, even 
when treated farcically, is a debatable American family 
problem, and for all the fun he has extracted from it, 
Mr. Bolton leaves a thought in the minds of his audiences 
that we feel it will do them good to heed. 

We selected Gilbert Emery’s “ Tarnish” for much the 
same reason. Its purpose is worthy and sanely rea- 
soned. There were other dramas which we thought some- 
what less technically artificial, and others that created 
more stir. But none of the others so clearly nor so defi- 
nitely stated its theme nor held to it to so satisfying a 
conclusion. 

Of the other plays that we could have justified using, 
though not without regret for having had to exclude 
those they would have replaced, we wish to name Bernard 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,’ Leon Gordon’s “ White Cargo,” 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,’ Rachel Crothers’s “ Ex- 
pressing Willie” and Martin Flavin’s “ Children of the 
Moon.” Each has a definite claim. But there is room 
for only ten —so why go into detail? 

Again the editor wishes to extend grateful thanks to 
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those who have written to express their appreciation and 
those who have bought the previous volumes of this 
series. Their endorsement and their encouragement have 
made the compilation a pleasure. He trusts they will not 
consider the fifth volume unworthy of a place on their 
bookshelves alongside the other four. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June, 1924. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE good record of the theater season of 1922-23 in 
New York was kept up and, we believe, improved upon 
in the season of 1923-24. The general quality of drama 
was higher than it ever has. been before. There were 
fewer trivial plays and fewer of those musical entertain- 
ments of which kindly disposed reviewers are wont to 
write that the librettos were terrible but the music good. 

Of the, hundred and ninety-six productions, of which 
this volume of the yearbook is a record, less than forty 
were musical. Last year there were nearer sixty. And 
of cheap farces there were practically none at all. 

It was not a season of sensational successes, however. 
No one play, starting early, romped away with a record 
similar to that achieved some years back by “ Lightnin’,” 
and more recently by “Rain.” With the exception of 
“The Swan,” the most successful play came after the 
holidays. “The Miracle” was not produced until 
January, “Outward Bound” was also a January pro- 
duction, and both “The Show-Off,” the light comedy 
success of the year, and “ Beggar on Horseback,” the out- 
standing dramatic novelty, were February contributions. 

The native drama prospered exceedingly and achieved, 
we believe, a record to which future historians of our 
theater will point with pride as a turning point in its 
upward progress. It was distinguished by a noteworthy 
group of Southern folk plays, including the Pulitzer prize 
play, Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” Lula 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman,” Nan Bagby Stephens’s 
“Roseanne,” and Percy Mackaye’s “This Fine-Pretty 
World.” It included the successful revival of Cora 
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Mowatt’s “Fashion,” the first comedy of American au- 
thorship and manners of which there is record, and it 
boasted a fine list of domestic comedies and dramas 
headed by George Kelly’s “The Show-Off,” J. P. McEvoy’s 
“ The Potters,” Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High,” 
Rachel Crothers’s “ Expressing Willie,” George Cohan’s 
“Song and Dance Man,” and Lynn Starling’s “ Meet the 
Wife.” 

It will be remembered as the season in which the 
Actors’ Equity successfully defended its fight for an 
Equity contract and sanely accepted a compromise on 
its demand for an Equity shop, by the terms of which 
no actor was to be permitted to play without joining the 
actors’ association and contributing his bit to its support. 
By the terms of a ten-year agreement, signed by a majority 
of producing managers, 80 per cent of the actors em- 
ployed are to be Equity members while 20 per cent are 
permitted to retain their independence upon payment of 
a sum equivalent to the Equity dues. 

It will be remembered, too, as the season in which 
Eleanor Duse paid her last visit to America. Mme. Duse 
was enthusiastically greeted by huge audiences in all 
the major theatrical centers. Her death in Pittsburgh 
near the conclusion of her tour was deeply and sincerely 
regretted. 

The Russian players of the Moscow Art Theater, fol- 
lowing their sensational triumphs of the season before, 
returned to give an additional hundred performances. 
They were successful, but the society stampede which was 
a feature of their first visit was over. Their second, and 
more legitimate appeal, was made to their own country- 
men. 

The summer shows were of a familiar pattern. George 
White started his “Scandals” June 18 and they con- 
tinued prosperously for twenty weeks thereafter. A day 
later, “ Helen ‘of Troy, N. Y.,” a musical play that gained 
some distinction because the dramatic authors, Kaufman 
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and Connelly, agreed to revamp its somewhat lame book, 
and because a gifted young dancer, Queenie Smith, 
romped away with one of those overnight ovations that 
nearly made a star of her in “ Sitting Pretty,” the spring 
following, began a run that continued through the fall. 

In July Earl Carroll entered the lists with a revue. 
The first of his “ Vanities” was written, composed and 
staged by Mr. Carroll, and its cast was headed by Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, who had devoted her recent years to 
matrimony and not to the stage. The feminine interest in 
Miss Joyce and the masculine interest in Joe Cook, a 
vaudeville comedian making his first appearance in what 
is known as “the legitimate,” served to inspire a lively 
interest in the Carroll production, which ran on for 204 
performances. “In Love With Love,” a light but 
pleasant comedy farce, beat the August barriers a week 
and lasted well into the fall. 

The rush began, as usual, the second week in August. 
There were twenty new plays introduced that hot month, 
most of them disappointing. Booth Tarkington’s “ Twee- 
dles ” was one of these, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “ The 
Breaking Point” another and the late Aaron Hoffman’s 
“Good Old Days” (originally called “ Light Wines and 
Beer”), a third. “Children of the Moon,” a thoughtful 
drama by a Chicagoan, Martin Flavin, stirred the interest 
of so many of the intellectuals as were left in town to 
appreciate it, and continued for a creditable run at the 
Comedy. “ Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy, and 
“Artists and Models,” a revue revamped by the Shuberts 
from an amateur show staged by the Illustrators’ society, 
ran the season out. 

September, usually one of the busiest months with the 
producers, offered only seventeen new plays this year, and 
few hits among them. Lee Wilson Dodd’s “ The Change- 
lings,” at the Henry Miller, was the first of the serious 
domestic dramas to attract general attention, and Mrs. 
Fiske, appearing in St. John Ervine’s graceful comedy, 
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“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” enjoyed a half success 
at the Belasco. Two Chicago hits, “Peter Weston” 
and Jules Eckert Goodman’s “ Chains,”’ both suffered re- 
verses in New York, though “ Chains ” held on for better 
than a hundred performances. The first of the light 
comedies to score was Guy Bolton’s “Chicken Feed.” 
There were only three music plays — “ Poppy,” which 
introduced Madge Kennedy, the dramatic comedienne, 
as a singing star for the first time; the new Music Box 
Revue, which ran through the season, as usual, and the 
Sam Bernard-William Collier “ Nifties,” which died 
quickly and in considerable pain. 

October made up for the short September list by adding 
twenty-six to the current entertainments. And there were 
many hits among them. Gilbert Emery’s “ Tarnish ” was 
one, Owen Davis’s “ Nervous Wreck” another, Lulu 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman ” a third, Franz Molnar’s 
“ The Swan ” a fourth. 

Eleanor Duse’s gala reception at the Metropolitan was 
a stirring event of the month, and Mr. Ziegfeld’s annual 
“ Follies,” a lighter musical piece, “ Battling Buttler,” 
and a colorful romp called “ Runnin’ Wild,” supplied 
tuneful entertainment. 

The Eleanor Duse reception was tremendously in- 
spiring. Probably five thousand persons rose to cheer 
the little gray lady who had chosen the colorless Ibsen 
heroine in “The Lady from the Sea” for her debut. 
Afterward Mme. Duse played eight additional matinee 
performances at the Century Theater, each of them 
crowded with wildly enthusiastic patrons. 

“The Swan” was the most immediate of the comedy 
successes, and easily ran the season through, as did “ The 
Nervous Wreck,” the first of the farces to score. William 
Hodge brought the newest of his Christian Science dra- 
mas, “For All of Us,” to town the 15th, found his de- 
voted public early and continued his healing services 
for 216 performances thereafter. Richard Bennett got 
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133 performances with an English melodrama, “ The 
Dancers.” 

There were also several picturesque failures. Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern suffered one of these with 
their revival of “ Cymbeline,’’ which the Shakespearean 
dears read to death on the 2d, and retired to the store- 
house lofts fifteen performances later. The Theater 
Guild, too, suffered its first failure with John Galsworthy’s 
“Windows,” from which much had been expected. 
Arthur Hopkins, bringing Pauline Lord home from her 
London success with “ Anna Christie,” presented her as 
the slightly demented heroine of “ Launzi,” which lasted 
but a fortnight and never enjoyed a normal respiration 
during that time. The players from the Grand Guignol, 
Paris, began a ten-week season at the Frolic and were glad 
to quit in seven. Sir Martin Harvey had a hard time at 
the Century with a repertoire which he opened with 
“(idipus Rex” and closed with “ Hamlet.” He had 
little to show for his season but a neat little package of 
press clippings. 

November was also an interesting month. The twenty- 
five plays produced included Walter Hampden’s happy 
revival of “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” the production of two 
historical plays, the English John Drinkwater’s American 
drama, “ Robert E. Lee” and the American Walter Pri- 
chard Eaton and David Carb’s English chronicle play, 
“Queen Victoria.” The Moscow Art players returned 
for a revival of their repertoire. “‘ Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” 
was produced by Mr. Belasco for Lionel Barrymore and 
John Barrymore’s revival of “ Hamlet,” with which he 
drew $30,000 in one week to the Manhattan opera house, 
probably set the shade of William Shakespeare cheering 
in heaven. A bright satire making fun of celebrity wor- 
shiping wives, called “ Meet the Wife,” was also suc- 
cessful. 

This was the month Father Fred Stone introduced 
Daughter Dorothy in “ Stepping Stones,” and enjoyed the 
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double thrill of having his play called the best of the | 
Stone list and his daughter the greatest of dancing comedi- 
ennes in musical comedy. The Stones (Mother Aline 
Crater Stone was also in the cast) carried “Stepping 
Stones ” through the winter, and were only stopped then 
by the Equity strike order of June 1. 

Otis Skinner started with “Sancho Panza,” knowing 
that whatever his reception in New York the road would 
prove loyal. There was a virile drama called “ White 
Cargo,” by Leon Gordon, produced obscurely in Green- 
wich Village that later ran the season through up town. 
A mystery melodrama, “In the Next Room,” which 
boasted Eleanor Robson Belmont as part author (Har- 
riet Ford being the other part), scored a success in 
spite of its social register handicap, and the Theater 
Guild suffered its second failure with Lenormand’s “ The 
Failures.” 

Jane Cowl, eager to begin the building of a repertoire 
upon the fine foundation she had established with her 
success as Juliet, came early in December with a revival 
of Maeterlinck’s “ Pelleas and Melisande.” But a part 
of her public did not understand Maeterlinck, another 
part did not like what they did understand and a con- 
siderable part remained away from the theater entirely. 
So the poetic tragedy was withdrawn after thirteen show- 
ings, and “ Romeo and Juliet” was revived. 

December was further distinguished by the success of 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,” a life-like study of Ameri- 
can family life in Chicago, and the production by the 
Theater Guild of George Bernard Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” 
an unlifelike but interesting discussion of the miracle 
days in France when the Maid of Doremy led her mysti- 
fied followers to victory. 

There was also a fine little folk drama called 
“Roseanne,” a study by Nan Bagby Stephens of negro 
life in Georgia, in which all the characters were negroes, 
and to close the month George Cohan brought his vera- 
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cious “Song and Dance Man” to the Hudson and Eddie 
Cantor came with “Kid Boots” to the Carroll on New 
Year’s eve. 

“The Miracle” was produced in the transformed 
Century theater, now become a massive Gothic cathedral, 
in January. For some weeks thereafter there was not 
much else talked about in theater circles. The produc- 
tion of this German pantomime unquestionably set a new 
mark for similar achievements. It cost something like 
a half million dollars, and returned a profit of less than 
half that amount. But its backers appeared satisfied, and 
are expecting to recover some, at least, of their losses 
from a limited showing of “The Miracle” in the larger 
eastern and middle western cities the coming fall. 

The most unusual drama of the year was also a January 
entrant, this being Sutton Vane’s “Outward Bound,” 
more about which appears in other chapters of this vol- 
ume. A third highlight of the month was the importa- 
tion by the Selwyns of “ Charlot’s Revue ” from London, 
which registered an immediate success with both the 
Broadway crowd and their social betters. “ The Goose 
Hangs High ” came in January, too, introducing the Dra- 
matists Theater, Inc., as producers. Five playwrights 
(Owen Davis, Edward Childs Carpenter, Arthur Rich- 
man, James Forbes and Cosmo Hamilton) banded to- 
gether ostensibly to present their own plays, offered 
this drama by Lewis Beach, an outsider so far as their 
organization is concerned, as a sample of what they 
hoped to do. Its immediate success was heartening both 
to playwrights and playgoers. 

Probably the most characteristic Broadway success of 
the season was that of George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” 
which came in February. Not only was the response of 
the boulevardiers and their ladies immediate but the town 
followed after them with such enthusiasm there was not an 
empty seat in the Playhouse at any performance given 
the following five months. 
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This hit had no more than been recorded when the 
Kaufman-Connelly “ Beggar on Horseback ” was revealed 
at the Broadhurst and scored immediately with the public 
that is ever on the look-out for the more adult offerings 
of the theater. 

It was in February that the still ambitious Jane Cowl 
suffered her second disheartening experience with her 
production of “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The reviewers 
had many words of hope and praise to cast at the actress’s 
feet, and a few words of advice that she should have a 
particular care in the selection of her support. An 
Antony, whose youth was unsatisfactorily disguised by 
his whiskers, was charged with having sadly unbalanced 
her production. 

This month there were a few afternoon performances 
of “Hannele” and the Equity players revealed an 
interesting study of native character in “The New 
Englander.” 

Not much happened in March to cause unusual excite- 
ment. The Theater Guild, having sent “Saint Joan” 
uptown, presented the Hungarian “Fata Morgana” in 
the Garrick, and registered its first popular success of 
the season with the story of an attractive seductress and 
an idealistic adolescent. 

Eugene O’Neill, the most promising and least depend- 
able contributor to the native commercial theater the last 
few seasons, helped with the production of a new play of 
his called “Welded.” It proved a drama impressively hu- 
man in conception and treatment, but monotonous in the 
playing, and laste+ but three weeks. J. K. Hacket, having 
returned from Paris with a decoration and the assurance 
of the French critics that he is the greatest of American 
Macbeths, revived the tragedy under the guidance of the 
Equity players, giving thirty-three performances. Maur- 
ice de Faraudy, for forty-four years a member of the 
Comedie Francaise, paid us his first visit. He had two 
good weeks with a reperioire of his better known character 
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creations. “ The Outsider,” a London success, with Lionel 
Atwill and Katherine Cornell playing the leading roles, 
started in March and grew slowly into one of the popular 
successes of the late season. It was forced to retire by 
the Equity fuss while its receipts were still big. 

April brought fifteen additions to the list, but nothing 
in the way of quality to brag about, excepting the Equity 
Players production of “Expressing Willie,” by Rachel 
Crothers — the actors’ first popular hit in two years. Mrs. 
Fiske, having finished with “ Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,’ on tour, came back with a younger generation 
comedy, “ Helena’s Boys,” which served her joyfully for 
a spring season of five weeks. There was an all-star re- 
vival of “ Leah Kleschna,” and a striking staging of “ The 
Ancient Mariner” by a newly formed triumvirate of 
Provincetown Players — Eugene O’Neill, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan and Robert Edmund Jones. 

There was also uncovered a_ vivid drain called 
“Cobra.” It was written by Martin Brown and played 
so well by Judith Anderson, Ralph Morgan and Louis 
Calhern that it ran through the summer. 

By May there were many promises of crowds that were 
coming to the Democratic convention in late June. Pro- 
duction was therefore kept up to an unusual state of 
activity. Usually this closing month of the legitimate 
season offers no more than a half dozen plays. This year 
there were sixteen of them. But not more than four or 
five any self-respecting delegate would give a fifty-cent 

iece to see. One of these was a joyous burlesque, 
“ [ll Say She Is,” in which the Four Marx brothers from 
vaudeville figured amusingly. Another was, “ Plain 
Jane,” a musical comedy with an excellent imitation prize 
fight in it. A third covered the début of the French 
soubrette, Mistinguett, in still another music play called 
“Innocent Eyes,” and a fourth was a “Keep Kool” 
revue properly spiced with vaudeville and tunefully 
supplied with a score. Down in Grand Street, a district 
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which none but the Al Smith delegates ever heard of, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse staged the brightest of the 
local revues. Society from the west side took it up, made 
a fad of it, and helped to keep it running through June 
and into July. “ The Grand Street Follies,” they called it. 

On May 31 the agreement signed by the Producing 
Managers’ Association and the Actors’ Equity Association 
at the termination of the first actors’ strike five years be- 
fore, expired. A Shubert group of independents, includ- 
ing the Selwyns and A. H. Woods, had already signed 
a new agreement and this permitted their attractions to 
continue. An Erlanger group of “regular” or “ die- 
hard” members, however, including Sam H. Harris, 
Charles B. Dillingham, Arthur Hopkins, John Golden, 
Gilbert Miller, Henry W. Savage and others, were still 
demanding better terms of the actors, and as a result 
seven of their attractions: “Stepping Stones,” “The 
Swan,” “Seventh Heaven,” “The Nervous Wreck,” 
“Rain,” “The Outsider” and “ Lollipop,” were closed. 
Late summer compromises brought practically all the 
producing managers into working agreement with the 
actors’ organization. 

The first half of June, still with the convention in sight, 
brought four additional plays, including a revival of the 
twenty-year old “ The Fatal Wedding.” The hope of the 
producers was that the crudities of the old thing would 
highly amuse the sophisticated playgoers of today. They 
did, for twenty minutes. But two hours of it was an hour 
and a half too much. A week of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” with a Players’ club cast that included Elsie 
Ferguson, Pauline Lord, Helen Hayes, Margola Gill- 
more, Henry E. Dixey, Francis Wilson, Dudley Digges, 
Ernest Glendinning, Basil Sydney, Maclyn Arbuckle, Paul 
McAllister, A. G. Andrews and many others of equal 
prominence, brought the season to aclose. There were, as 
noted, counting from one June 15 to another, 196 new 
plays and important revivals. Enough to satisfy almost 
anyone, 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By FREDERICK DONAGHEY 
Drama-Critic of The Chicago Tribune 


THIS is written as of June 28, which is as good a date 
as any other to mark the end of a season which, like most 
stage seasons in Chicago, was without a beginning. The 
theaters are opened and closed, sometimes with and 
sometimes without discernible reason. Hits are whisked 
away on a day’s notice because, as the managers whim- 
sically explain, New York is calling; and failures are 
held here weeks and weeks after the public has given 
its answer. . . . As an art, the Drama remains the least 
logical of the trades: not only is it, as Bagehot would 
have called it, the “commerce of the imponderable,” 
but it is also the commerce of the incredible, the inexplic- 
able, and the inexcusable. . 

Now, let’s see as to the season which may be said to 
have had an emergence from the preceding season along 
in August of 1923, and which I have sumptuarily ended 
June 28, 1924. There have been acted here ever so 
many plays, of this kind and that kind, which New York 
has not seen. Some of them New York will never see. 
Others, better dead, will be pulmotored into a night or 
two of Broadway life because their sponsors have been 
told by the authors that the plays were over (meaning 
above) Chicago’s 2,890,784 heads. Here they are: 

“A Bit of Dust,” by Willis P. Goodhue: pretty bad, 
and not helped any by Taylor Holmes’s trying to play an 
Irish priest of the Boucicault epoch. 

“A Rainy Day,” by oo Cees based on an idea, 
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and badly worked out. Might repay skilful tinkering. 

“ Peacocks,” by Owen Davis: the winner of the 1923 
Pulitzer Prize (with “Icebound”) trying to be Clyde 
Fitch, and making an awful mess of it. 

“King for a Day,” by Cesar Dunn: three acts of what 
the two-a-day performers regard as snappy chatter when 
it is put into a twenty-minutes sketch. Gregory Kelly 
was in it. . . . To be revived for New York as “ Engaged 
to be Married.” 

“ The Horse-Thief,” by Louis B. Ely and Sam Forrest: 
dull chatter in the Kaintuck patois about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act I, with 
plenty of stuff lifted out of “ Lightnin’. The perfor- 
mance made endurable by Miss Ann Harding, new here, 
with much of her charm offset by the “ character-acting ” 
of George Marion. . . . Promised for New York. 

“ Silence,” by Max Marcin: another about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act II (Act I 
being cut-back stuff, which explains the delay in bring- 
ing ’em together). A play with an idea calling for 
a Cohan to work it out. . . . New York’s to get it with 
H. B. Warner. 

“The Best People,” by David Gray and Avery Hop- 
wood, based on the former’s published story called “ The 
Self-Determination of the Lennoxes.” This was one of 
the first two or three successes of the Chicago season, run- 
ning through more than twenty weeks. And a success of 
the type academically known as fluke. A failure left 
a three-weeks hole in the bookings of a theater. The 
play, knocking about on the byways, was rushed in, 
brushed up, and crushed through an opening on three 
days’ notice, and within a week was a sell-out. It is 
second-generation stuff, like “The Goose Hangs High,” 
“We Moderns,” “ Helena’s Boys,” et cetera, with a fine 
satirical theme. This bothered nobody hereabout, how- 
ever; for Mr. Hopwood, the well-known gag-master, wise- 


lined it with odds-and-ends left ‘over from “The Gold- 
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Diggers,” and the actors, a fair corps of somebodies, 
kicked the laughs across from the outer edge of the 
footlight trough. . . . Due in New York soon. 

“ The Highwayman,” by Biro, who wrote “ The Moon- 
flower,” adapted by Miss Gladys Unger: Hungarian social 
satire that was topical previously to 1914, and without 
edge as a result of the war. Miss Unger didn’t help it 
much. Joseph Schildkraut, who seemed to be a good 
actor in “ Liliom,” was a comic blunder in the part of 
a romantic blackleg. 

“ Kelly’s Vacation,” by Vincent Lawrence: a comedy 
about golf with a first act that had the golfers in the 
audience on their feet and cheering, and other acts that 
made me wonder if, after all, we ought not to have a 
censor of plays. Robert Ames did well by an impossible 
role; and Miss Mary Newcomb made us like her... . 
A. H. Woods, who doesn’t play golf, says he will give the 
piece to New York as “ Kelly.” 

“Honeymoon House,” by Emil Nyitray and Herbert 
Hall Winslow: a comedy of minor domestic troubles said 
to have been a wow in the Magyar original; and I should 
be sad if I thought the United States collected import 
duty on it. It was as juvenile as something “advanced” by 
Tchekhoff or Eugene O’Neill; and it had Jack Norworth, 
once of Miss Nora Bayes’s act, in the principal part. 

“Patches,” by Joseph E. Graham: melodrama about 
a murder and a girl waif who saves an innocent man. 
Pretty bad, even when it lifted stuff by the handful from 
“ Peg o’ My Heart.” 

“Grounds for Divorce,” by Ernest Vajda, author of 
“Fata Morgana,” in an adaptation by Guy Bolton: a 
gay piece of Paris locale about a sedulous divorce lawyer 
and his pretty wife, who throws an inkwell at him. The 
good plotting survives Mr. Bolton’s hand-me-down text; 
and the piece is a neat medium for Miss Ina Claire, who 
again is a good woman pretending to be a bad woman 
in order to convince the man she loves that she is a good 
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woman. You know how it is when Ina has a réle: just 
like “ Polly with a Past,” and “ The Gold-Diggers,” and 
“ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” and “The Awful Truth.” 
And both Bruce McRae and H. Reeves Smith are there to 
help her along. (She’s better than she used to be, but 
still slovenly in speech.) . . . New York will get it in 
due time. 

“The Breed of the Treshams,” by John Rutherford, 
who is the old-time collaboration of Beulah Marie Dix 
and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland: a bit of cheap shop- 
ware about Cavaliers and Roundheads, and Oliver Crom- 
well, who isn’t in it, and a reckless hero called the Rat, 
who is in it, worse luck! For the part was acted, as one 
says when euphemistic, by Martin Harvey, who has used 
the play for years and years and years on the other side, 
where they think he’s pretty good. One of the world’s 
ten worst plays. 

“ The Great Lady Dedlock,” a disarray of scenes from 
“ Bleak House” by Paul Kester: just another attempt to 
crowd too much Dickens into a play. Miss Margaret 
Anglin, who’s forever fooling with such things, put a 
lot of money into it, and, following the Janauschek tra- 
dition, undertook to perform as both Lady Dedlock and 
Hortense, the maid. The hit of the venture was made by 
the reviewers trying to kid Miss Anglin’s French dialect 
as Hortense. 

“Simon Called Peter,” made from Robert Keable’s 
nasty best-seller by Jules Eckert Goodman and Edward 
Knoblock: the two dramatists have done so well that four, 
six, or eight others couldn’t have made a worse play out 
of the book. Cold dirt about sex, with offstage airplane 
effects. 

“Easy Street,” by Ralph Kettering: no use in telling 
about this one; for you wouldn’t believe it. I’ve seen 
it; and I don’t believe it! Miss Mary Newcomb is in it, 
and is good. 


* The Werewolf,” by Rudolph Lothar, adapted by Miss 
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Gladys Unger: most audacious of the light comedies yet 
brought hither from Germany or any other place, and 
a good play, as to workmanship. Miss Unger has done 
her part of it without disaster either way; and that’s 
a lot. The trouble with it as an entertainment is 
that it has been staged in the key of something by Somer- 
set Maugham about a week-end party in the English shires, 
and is acted pretty much that way, whereas it calls for 
Latin color, pace, and feeling. I note an exception in 
favor of Miss Laura Hope Crews, who is immense in the 
most exacting part she has ever had. (To keep the 
record straight, permit me to explain that this play is in 
the volume called Erotic Comedies by Angelo Cana, 
as translated from the Spanish into German by Fraulein 
Helen Richter, and that there isn’t any such person as 
Cana or Miss Richter, that the play was not written in 
Spanish, and that saying so was a device of Lothar’s to 
fool his colleagues of the Berlin press.) . . . New York 
is sure to get “ The Werewolf,” — and, I pray, with a 
cast more nearly suitable to the requirements. 

A work twice tried without success in New York is new 
here in “ The Deluge,” by Henning Becker; and this is 
far-and-away the best play made known in Chicago in 
1923-24. And it is badly acted, on the whole, with 
Miss Emelie Polini (she should always be remembered 
and thanked for her acting in “ Hindle Wakes,” back in 
1912-13) seeking to make a sweet-souled ingénue of the 
tough liitle street-walker: this, however, by direction, as 
it is the notion of the producer, Guy Bates Post, that he 
should let a little sunshine in at the end, and, so, the girl 
is “redeemed.” Even this bit of actory insolence does 
not notably weaken the gorgeous satire of this true 
comedy. But one of the New York actors is in the 
cast — Robert E. O’Connor, as the saloon-keeper; and the 
others are so bad that they make him seem better than 
he is. 

There have been some revivals local to Chicago, and 
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not likely to be proffered in New York. One was of “A 
Woman of No Importance,” the worst of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays, atrociously acted by Miss Anglin’s company, al- 
though she was bully as the bleary mother. . . . Another 
was of the late Edward Locke’s “ The Climax,” some- 
thing of a sensation in New York when new, about sixteen 
years ago, and a pitiful thing in its restoration by Guy 
Bates Post. . .. A third was of “Mr. Wu,” a piece by 
two English actors which ran for ever so long in London 
before the war, and was given in New York about ten 
years ago by Walker Whiteside, who made the revival. 
It was new to us this last season, and bad: about the 
weakest of all the make-overs of Sardou’s “ La Tosca.” 
... And a fourth restoration was of Miss Rachel 
Crothers’s early comedy, “ The Three of Us ”: one of those 
things about the clear, open spaces where men are 
actors, and the women, also, pay their dues to Equity. 
The excuse for the revival (another of Mr. Post’s ex- 
humations) is to highlight Miss Maude Hanaford, whom 
he regards as ready for the big type and the electric sign. 
She is, perhaps — but not in “ The Three of Us.” 

Of plays with music as yet unknown in New York, 
there have been four. Easily the best of them is (it 
is still here) “No! No, Nanette!’”»— a making-over of 
the farce called “ His Lady-Friends,” acted some years 
ago in Chicago by Jack Norworth, in New York by the 
late Clifton Crawford, and in London by the late Charles 
Hawtrey. The farce always fairly cried for some tunes; 
and now has them — plenty of them, and all good — 
by Vincent Youmans, who wrote some of the good 
music of “ Wildflower.” With the first cast, the fun in 
the farce died on the vine; but Miss Blanche Ring, 
Miss Louise Groody, Miss Mary Lawlor, Miss Eleanor 
Dawn, Charles Winninger, and Bernard Granville have 
been brought in, and the piece is a hit. The first cast, 
too, was made up of somebodies in musical comedy; but 
they were all wrong for this job. 
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A freak of the season has been “ Topsy and Eva,” run- 
ning since the end of December. It purports to be a 
musical comedy version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and 
it is a terrible thing, with lucid intervals for the Duncan 
Sisters, one of whom blacks up and does comic falls as 
Topsy, while the other “ plays straight” as Eva. 

“The Town Clown,” based on Aaron Hoffman’s farce 
called “Nothing But Lies,” was taken off for repairs 
after a fortnight. Repaired, it will be given in New York 
as “ Good-for-Nothing Jones,” with Eddie Buzzell, who 
was in it here. . . . The revision of the piece was the last 
work done by Hoffman before his death, in May. 

The fourth of the musicals, “In Bamville,” was a 
Negro show by Sissle and Blake, who helped to manu- 
facture “ Shuffle Along!’ They called Julian Mitchell 
in to stage the new one, and he did it, with fond remem- 
brance of most of the things he used to do for Weber and 
Fields. The trouble with the show here was that it was 
shy on laughter. 

Another 1923-24 group in Chicago may be classified 
as plays shown here before they were given in New York. 
In that list belong “ Spring Cleaning,” a hit here; “ The 
Lady,” a failure; “The Deep-Tangled Wildwood,” a 
pity (for it dripped rich ideas of travesty); “ Laugh, 
Clown! — Laugh!” popular here; “ We Moderns,” a stu- 
pid and vulgar piece whose run of nine weeks in Chicago 
was in reality a forced crawl; and “ Henky ” (which be- 
came “ The Melody-Man ” for Broadway), a failure. . 

Musical pieces now known in New York after a hearing 
here have been: “ The Rise of Rosie O'Reilly,” which 
prospered in spite of the wit which Cohan put into his 
travesty on the Cinderella thing; “ Mr. Battling Buttler,” 
known here as “The Dancing Honeymoon”; “ Moon- 
light,” which was quickly taken beyond the city’s 
precincts; and “‘ Innocent Eyes,” wherein Mistinguett had 
all too little to do to make clear the fine talent whereof 
she is in outright possession, 
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Of plays and the like brought hither after New York 
runs, the proportion has been about as in earlier seasons. 
Worst of the Broadway hits was “ The Fool”; and it was 
reasonably popular here with non-playgoers and the 
come-ons. .. . Others were “Kiki,” “ Merton of the 
Movies,” “The Changelings,” “Zander the Great,” 
““Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” “ Sancho Panza,” “ Mag- 
nolia,” “The Whole Town’s Talking,” “The Laughing 
Lady,” “ The Business-Widow,” “ Give and Take,” “ Leah 
Kleschna,” “ Whispering Wires,” “On the Stairs,” 
“The Lullaby,” “‘ Home Fires,” “The Nervous Wreck,” 
“ You and I,” “Children of the Moon,” “ Sun-Up,” and 
so on —each with its appropriate star or stars, de jure 
and de facto, and some doing well, and some fair, and 
some nothing, regardless of their deserts. .. . 

We've had “The Old Soak,” with Tom Wise, who 
hasn’t played in it in New York. . . . We’ve had Martin 
Harvey in “ Oidipus Rex,” and emerged from the spell of 
the great play to brood with wonder at the nerve of this 
actor in undertaking the title-réle. . . . We’ve had David 
Warfield in “The Merchant of Venice,” and refrained 
from loud laughter; and Mr. and Mrs. Sothern and Mr. 
Mantell in Shakespeare, and refrained from attending. 
... As a community, we were successful in ignoring 
performances of “The Devil’s Disciple,’ “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” and “ Peer Gynt” by a company saying 
it belonged to the Theater Guild, although it didn’t, and 
although “Peer Gynt” was worth seeing in spite of 
Basil Sydney’s being in the title-part. . . . And Chicago 
did pretty well in keeping away from the Moscow Art 
Players and from the Chauve-Souris, although the former 
were fine and the latter was bully fun. (And here, per- 
haps, is just the place to inform the strabismic world 
that Leonidoff’s in “ The Brothers Karamazoff ” was the 
best individual achievement in the season’s acting, most 
of which was bad in the sense of not good, and some of 
which was bad in the sense of felonious.) 
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We’ve had all the so-called revues: the most recent 
Passing Show, the fourth Greenwich Village Follies, the 
sixteenth Ziegfeld Follies (1922 issue), the second Music- 
Box, the 1923 Scandals, and the first Vanities; and the 
best of them has been “ Artists and Models,” here for 
the summer, and the only one of the string with a fresh 
idea in it, even if its population be lacking in performers 
of celebrity and high wage. 

We've ignored “The Clinging Vine,” hooted “ Sally, 
Irene, and Mary,” and been restrained in the case of 
“Up She Goes!” We’ve been kind to “ The Gingham - 
Girl,” sorry in the matter of “Caroline,” respectful to 
“The Lady in Ermine,” charitable to “ Little Jessie 
James,” and are at present hospitable to “ Wildflower.” 

And the record were incomplete if it failed to state 
that we have “ Abie’s Irish Rose,”’ with what the manage- 
ment frankly boasts is “ the original Erie cast.” Instead 
of thinking less of Erie, we ponder on what a tough thing 
it would be if good actors were put into the play... .I 
vaguely recall having forgotten to mention that the 
season’s plays from New York have included one called 
“We've Got to Have Money!” and one called “Guess 
Again!” — the latter having been done in New York as 
“The New Poor.” They were terrible! 

.. . And that’s 1923-24 in Chicago. As was said in 
the beginning, this is written as of June 28; and the season 
of 1924-25 in Chicago will, therefore, start June 29 with 
the first performance here of “The Amber Fluid,” by 
Arthur Lamb, and of “ A Trial Honeymoon,” by Harold 
Orlob. It seems that the latter has been done in New 
York, where it was called something else: “Ginger,” 
perhaps. . . . And that doesn’t matter. 


THE LITTLE THEATERS 
By Water HartTwic 


Director of the Little Theater Tournaments 
of 1923 and 1924 


A DEVELOPMENT in the American theater that is 
forcing itself into some serious consideration is the so- 
called “ Little Theater.” This is not, as is popularly be- 
lieved, the outgrowth of the old time “ amateur show ” 
which was purely dilettante and was not expected to be 
taken seriously either by the actors or the audience. Ama- 
teur theatricals are practised purely for the fun that is to 
be gotten out of giving a play and are usually hitched up 
to some other activity, such as a charity entertainment, a 
private club affair, or in schools and colleges where the 
technique of the theater is not a part of the curriculum. 

This, however, is not the “ little theater ” that is getting 
the attention of some five hundred well organized groups 
throughout the country who are exciting a new interest in 
dramatics and another five hundred well-intentioned but 
poorly organized groups of people who are attempting 
something along this line, but who, through lack of good 
guidance and direction, achieve only an amateur theatrical 
result, however much they set out with an ambition for 
“little theater.” The disconcerting feature is that the 
public has not keyed itself to distinguish between what is 
“amateur theatricals” and, therefore, not to be taken 
seriously, and what is “little theater’? and to be con- 
sidered quite differently. In theatrical parlance we have 
always had two classifications for the performers: pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. According to this classifica- 
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tion, anyone who had played an engagement and been 
paid for the effort, was considered a professional and 
this likewise established his status of ability and talent. 
Against this we had the amateur who worked for nothing 
and was, therefore, not to be considered seriously as 
having any real aptitude for dramatic interpretation. 

With the advent of the little theater a new classification 
is being recognized. In amateur theatricals we have the 
untalented and the talented (by accident) but untrained — 
coaching is quite another thing than technical training. 
In the little theater we have only the talented person in 
training under good technical direction. The profession- 
al theater is supposed to have only talented and techni- 
cally skillful players. About seventy-five per cent of 
those who profess the theater as an occupation have ob- 
vious talent and apparent technique. These the public 
is always willing to pay, and liberally, for their con- 
tribution to the theater. 

The first Little Theater Tournament was held the week 
of May 7, 1923, at the Nora Bayes Theater in New York 
City. The idea of the tournament was to bring together 
in friendly rivalry the most important of the groups who 
were following the little theater idea in avocational dra- 
matics. Its object was to give these groups, who came 
mostly from the metropolitan district, an opportunity 
to work with the advantage of a well equipped stage and 
an efficient stage crew, neither of which most little theaters 
can boast of. No thought was had of any comparison 
with the regular legitimate theater. The tournament was 
conducted entirely by, for, and in the interests of, little 
theater groups and more especially the groups entered in 
the contest. It received at once the endorsement of the 
New York Drama League which gave it valuable support. 
Mr. David Belasco, who had previously gone on record as 
having little respect for amateur theatricals, readily saw 
a new purpose underlying the tournament idea and by 
lending his interest to the undertaking gave it moral sup- 
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port without which the managers of the tournament could 
probably not have seen the first tournament to a successful 
conclusion. Also Mr. Belasco offered a handsome tro- 
phy to the tournament to be awarded to the group making 
the best presentation. This trophy is held by the win- 
ning group until the next tournament when it is again 
competed for. Additional prizes of $100 each are 
awarded to the groups making the three best productions, 
for the tournament is essentially a presentation contest, 
the awards being made on the following basis: 50% for 
presentation, meaning, interpretation, or “ how well the 
idea of the play is gotten over”; 25% for acting; 15% 
for setting and 10% for the selection of a play. 

During the first tournament four one-act plays were 
produced each evening by four different groups for five 
evenings until twenty presentations had been made. Five 
judges passed on these productions and selected three out 
of the twenty as being plays especially well interpreted. 

Thirty-two responses were received from the first notice 
sent out to the groups in the metropolitan district. 
And twenty of the thirty-two were entered in the first 
tournament. 

It was expected that the event would arouse consider- 
able interest among the competing groups, but the un- 
expected happened when the press recognized it as a 
noteworthy adventure. When it eventually proved that 
it actually paid for itself —the tournament represented 
an expenditure of $5,000 — it was regarded as a success- 
ful achievement quite apart from the accomplishment of 
its original purpose, which was not contingent upon 
whether it came out well financially. 

The prizes in the first tournament were won by the East- 
West Players of Manhattan, who presented George Cal- 
deron’s “ The Little Stone House”; the Fireside Players 
of White Plains, N. Y., in “‘ The Crow’s Nest ” by William 
Manley; and the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in 
“The Clock” by Robert Courtney. The East-West 
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Players were awarded the Belasco trophy to hold for one 
year or until the 1924 tournament. 

With the announcement of the plans for the Second 
Annual Little Theater Tournament the undertaking took 
on a national aspect. The idea of such a development 
had been dreamed of, but hardly for the second tourna- 
ment. Among forty-two applications for entry in the 
1924 contest one came from Dallas, Texas — 1,800 miles 
from New York. An elimination scheme satisfactory to 
every one was established, based on qualifications, and 
when the second tournament opened on May 5, 1924, at 
the Belasco Theater, the following entries were lined up: 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J. 
The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Lighthouse Players of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Alliance Players of Jersey City, N. J. 

The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Conn. 

The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Adelphi Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Little Theater of Dallas, Texas. 

The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, N. Y. 
The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y. 


The three prizes in the 1924 tournament were won by: 
the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas, in a new play by a 
Texan, J. W. Rogers, Jr., called “Judge Lynch”; the 
Alliance Players of Jersey City, in Martin Flavin’s 
satirical comedy “Caleb Stone’s Death Watch”; and 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, in 
“Crabbed Youth and Age,” a character comedy by 
Lennox Robinson.’ A presentation of Thomas Wood 
Stevens’s miracle play “‘ The Nursery Maid of Heaven,” 
as offered by the Community Players of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was given honorable mention. The Belasco 
Trophy went io Texas, won by the Little Theater of 
Dallas. 
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The interest in the second tournament was locally more 
acute than that shown in the first tournament and it was 
also far more extended. Newspaper clippings about 
the tournament were received from all parts of the 
country. An invitation was received from the Drama 
League of America to bring the prize plays of the contest 
for a showing at the annual convention of the League held 
in Pasadena the week of May 26 and a plan was worked 
out to accept this invitation. In order to finance such an 
undertaking the scheme was to play a series of one-night 
stands on the way to Pasadena and back, but here the 
limitations of the little theater groups were probed. The 
three prize plays were offered as an attraction to some 
twenty of the most important little theater groups along 
the way to California at $600 for one performance each, 
but this was evidently beyond their resources. Offers 
of acceptance came only from the Drama League itself 
at Chicago and from the center at Pasadena and the plan 
was finally abandoned for this year’s convention. 

The annual convention of the Drama League of Ameri- 
ca at Pasadena gave considerable recognition to the little 
theater movement, devoting the entire first day of its 
five-day convention to conferences on the little, art and 
community theaters. Speeches were made by Capt. Paul 
Perigord, President of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house Association which is generally regarded as the 
most important and best organized of the little theaters 
in the country; by Mrs. Clara Bryant Heywood, Drama 
Chairman for the Los Angeles District of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; by Oliver Hinsdell, Direc- 
tor of the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas; by Irving 
Pichel and Sam Hume, who impressed upon his audi- 
ence the significant fact that too much importance cannot 
be given to the dramatic activities in all secondary and 
high schools of the land — not because of the potential 
actors they might develop but that through them a new 
crop of discriminating playgoers would be brought up 
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for the future. A tempest in a teapot was stirred up by 
Edith Ellis, a playwright, who denounced all little 
theaters and charged them with the present plight of the 
professional theater. She said that Broadway was broken- 
hearted because upstarts from the provinces were crowd- 
ing off the professionals. This rather spectacular ex- 
pression of apprehension, even if not too well founded in 
fact, was a great compliment to the little theater which 
has hitherto never asked for, nor received, any recognition 
from its parent, the legitimate theater. If this is the age 
of youth it may very well be that as little “Willie” is 
growing up and beginning to “ find out things” it may be 
that “ Mother ” will have to watch her step a little more. 
This will do “ Mother ” no harm and “ Willie” is proba- 
bly only being smart — much more genuinely concerned 
with his toys than the conduct of his elders. 


“THE SHOW-OFF ” 
A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 
By GeorcE KELLY 


THE author of “ The Show-Off ” was not unknown to 
Broadway when, in February, this newest play of his 
achieved the quickest and most definitely popular success 
of the season of which this book is a record. The year 
before he had offered “The Torchbearers,” a smartly 
written comedy with the Little Theater movement as a 
target, and before that he was well known as the con- 
tributor of some of the best of the comedy and dramatic 
sketches that entertain the followers of vaudeville. But 
he was still, in a sense, on probation. His “ Torch- 
bearers’ had tickled the few, but the many found it a 
trifle subtle and “ highbrowish.” 

“ The Show-Off ” was greatly to the crowd’s liking and 
from the first performance, February 5, 1924, to well into 
the summer there was not, according to the accepted 
record, a vacant seat at any performance given in the 
Playhouse. 

Heywood Broun, who contributes a preface to the pub- 
lished play, frankly declares “The Show-Off” to be 
“the best comedy which has yet been written by an Amer- 
ican.” Mr. Broun is not one to weigh phrases when he 
is pleased, and “The Show-Off”” may not quite reach 
that high level, but it certainly is to be numbered with 
the plays that must be considered in any search for the 
best. It is, to me, more a comedy farce than a legiti- 
mate comedy, for all it holds closely to its author’s 
classification as “a transcript of life.” Its farcical ex- 
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travagances are apparent, though they are neither cheap 
nor impossibly motivated. 

It is an early evening in May. The Fisher family, liv- 
ing in North Philadelphia, is scattered: Clara Hyland, 
a married daughter, finds the living room deserted when 
she drops in. But she soon brings her mother from up- 
stairs, and Mother locates Joe, Clara’s brother, fussing 
with a radio in the basement. 

Amy, the unmarried sister, expecting company, is up- 
stairs primping and Father Fisher is out seeking enter- 
tainment and an evening paper at Gillespie’s. This leaves 
the situation clear for such neighborhood and family gos- 
sip as Clara and her mother consider important. 

So far as the family is concerned, this gossip is prin- 
cipally concerned with Amy and her newest beau. Amy, 
a somewhat flighty, extravagant girl, has become greatly 
interested in a gabby young man who has recently taken 
to calling regularly both Wednesday and Sunday eve- 
nings. This, to the more observing of the Fishers, is 
indicative of a serious intention. Inasmuch as he is not 
the type of young man calculated, from family observa- 
tions, to make Amy happy, even if he can support her in 
the manner in which she has been supporting herself, 
the family is considerably perturbed. Particularly Mrs. 
Fisher. 


Mrs. Fisuer —.. . It looks like a steady thing. -And you never in your life 
heard anybody talk so much, Clara —I don’t know how she stands him. Your 
Pop can hardly stay in the room where he is. I believe in my heart that’s the 
reason he went over to Gillespie’s tonight so he wouldn’t be listenin’ to him. 

Ciara — Doesn’t she take him into the parlor? 

Mrs. Fisuer— She does, yes; but she might just as well leave him out 
here; for he’s not in there five minutes till he’s out here again — talkin’ about 
Socialism. That’s all you hear — Socialism — and capital and labor. You’d think 
he knew somethin’ about it. And the Pennsylvania Railroad. He’s always talkin’ 
about that, too. That’s where he works, you know. I don’t know what he does 
down there. He sez himself he’s head of the freight department; but as I sez to 
our Joe, I sez, ‘‘I don’t know how he can be head of anything, from the talk 
of him.”* Joe sez he thinks he’s a nut. And your Pop told him right to his 
face here last Sunday night—that he didn’t know the meanin’ of the word 
Socialism. (She checks herself and gets up.) Id better not be talkin’ so 
loud — he’s apt to walk in on us. (She goes to the hall door and glances out.) 
He’s a great joker, you know. That’s what he did last Sunday night. I never got 
such a fright in my life. ... But, you know, what’d kill you, Clara, you can’t 
say a word about him in front of her. Oh, not a word. No matter what he sez, 
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she thinks it’s lovely. When Joe told her here the other night he thought he 
was a nut, she just laughed, and said that Joe was jealous of him — because he 
could express himself and he couldn’t. You never heard such talk. And, you 
know, Clara, I think he wears a wig. (Clara laughs.) I do, honestly. And our 
Joe sez he thinks he does too. But when I asked her about it here one mornin’, 
I thought she’d take the head right off me. You never seen anybody get them- 


selves into such a temper. She sez, ‘‘It’s a lie,’’ she sez, ‘‘he don’t wear a 
wig.’”? She sez, ‘“‘ People always say somethin’ like that about a fellow that 
makes a good appearance.’’ But IJ think he does, just the same; and the first 


chance I get I’m goin’ to take a good look. (She moves around to her chair 
again.) He often sits right here, you know, under this light, while he’s talkin’; 
and I’m goin’ to look close the very first chance I get. I can tell a wig as good 
as anybody. She won’t make a liar out of me. 


Clara has also heard something of this affair of Amy’s, 
and Frank Hyland, Clara’s husband, has met the man. 
His name, it appears, is Piper — Aubrey Piper — and 
they say around the places where he goes that he is 
not only a nut, as Joe Fisher suspects, but absolutely 
crazy as well. The way he talks so grand all the time, 
and swells around with a white carnation in his button- 
hole is enough to prove it. “I believe in my heart,” 
Mrs. Fisher believes, “ that’s what’s turned her head. . . . 
You often see things like that, you know. The worst fool 
of a man can put a carnation in his coat or his hat over 
one eye, and half a dozen sensible women’ll be dyin’ 
about him.” 

Amy is quite the independent sort. Coming down- 
stairs, completing the pinning up of her newest frock, 
bustling about to be sure the parlor is ready for her com- 
pany, she pays little attention to the implied criticism of 
her mother and sister, giving them quite as good as they 
send, as the saying is, whenever she is drawn into the 
discussion. To Amy her own affairs are strictly her own 
affairs, and you have the feeling that she wishes to Gawd 
all the Fishers would mind their own business. 

And yet Mrs. Fisher and Clara feel that something 
will have to be done to warn Amy about this Piper fellow. 
He is only a freight clerk in the railway offices, according 
to Hyland, and he can’t possibly get more than $150 a 
month. If Amy were to marry him it would simply mean 
that she would be back on the family in no time. Even 
if she was able to stand Aubrey’s talk two of them 
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couldn’t live on that salary —not the way Amy shops. 

And then Aubrey comes. They recognize his ring, 
and, not to be caught, the Hylands sneak out the back 
way. From the hallway the echoing boom of the Piper 
voice, and the merry but hollow tones of the Piper laugh 
float into the living room. 


AusBrEY — (out at the front door). Right on the job! 

Amy — Hello! 

Ausrey — The pride of old West Philly! (He laughs, a bit boisterously.) 

Amy —TI’ll take your hat, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — Anything to please the ladies. The boy rode off with many thanks, 
and many a backward bow. (He laughs again, rather wildiy. Mrs. Fisher 
tiptoes into the room from the right and stands, listening keenly.) Do you know, 
I think I’ll have to get hold of an airship somewhere, Amy, to come out here to 
see you. 

Amy — It is quite a trip for you, isn’t it? 

AusreY — Just one shining hour and a half, if you say it quick, by the little 
old Brill special. And how is the Mother? ... 


The mother, at the moment, is busy getting herself into 
a position of advantage near the folding doors leading 
into the parlor, where she can listen to Amy and her 
young man. She is there when Mr. Fisher returns from 
Gillespie’s with the evening paper and in good humor. 
He enjoys making sport of a prying wife listening at 
a keyhole, however justifiable her curiosity. 

Fisher confesses that he has as little use for “ Windy ” 
as any of them, but he has not started to worry about him 
yet. Neither has Joe, who comes up from below stairs 
with his latest radio improvement. But they are given 
cause for a little irritation, at least, when Aubrey, hearing 
their voices, comes blithely in from the parlor to join 
the family group. 


Ausrey — (coming out “of the parlor). Stay right where you are, folks, 
right where you are. (He moves to the mirror over the mantelpiece.) Just a 
little social attention — going right out again on the next train. (He surveys 
himself critically in the mirror, touching his tie and toupé gingerly. Mrs. 
Fisher gives him a smouldering look, and Joe looks at his father. Aubrey turns 
from the mirror, and indicates his reflection with a wide gesture.) There you 
are, Mother! Any woman’s fancy, what do you say? Even to the little old 
carnation. (He gives the table a double tap with his knuckles, then laughs, and 
moves up towards the kitchen door, and calls to Amy.) Come on, Amy, step 
on the United Gas out there; customer in here waiting for the old aqua pura. 
Man’s got to have something to drink—how about it, Pop? (He gives Mr. 
Fisher a slap on the shoulder.) You'll stay with me on that, wont you¥Y (Old 
man Fisher is very much annoyed.) Yes, sir. I want to tell those of you who 
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have ventured out this evening, that this is a very pretty little picture of domestic 
felicity. (He laughs a little and looks from one to the other, patronizingly; but 
nobody pays the slightest attention to him.) Father reading; Mother knitting. 
(Mrs. Fisher withers him with a quick look.) But then, Mama is always knit- 
ting. And little old Tommy Edison over here, working eighteen hours a day to 
make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. (He gives Joe a tap on the 
back, then moves back again towards Mr. Fisher.) What about it, Popcorn? 
(Slaps him on the back.) Shake it up! Right or raving? 

Mr. Fisuer — (starting to his feet violently). God damn it, let me alone! 
And keep your hands to yourself. I never saw such a damn pest in my life! 
(He goes up the stairs bristling with rage, and muttering to himself. Aubrey is 
vastly amused.) 

Auprey — Sign on the dotted line! And little old Popsy-Wopsy getting sore 
and going to leave us flat. (He laughs again considerably; then turns to Mrs. 
Fisher.) Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like to mention that 
the kid from West Philadelphia is giving the growing boy the said and done. 
(He indicates Joe with a waving gesture. Turns to Amy.) And there she is 
herself, and not a moving picture. (Amy extends the glass of. water, laughing, 
and with a touch of self-consciousness.) Blushing as she gave it, looking down 
—at her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. (Amy giggles, and her Mother 
looks sharply at Amy’s shoes.) How’s that, Mother Fisher? Can’t beat that 
little old Willie Shakespeare, can you? No, sir, I’d like to tell the brothers that 
that little old Shakespeare party shook a wicked spear. (He laughs at his own 
comedy, and Amy is immeasurably delighted.) Well, here’s laughter, ladies! 
and (turning to Joe), Mr. Marconi— my best regards to you. (He drinks.) 


A moment later he is off on a wild harangue against 
the capitalists who refuse to recognize the genius of 
young chaps like Joe—and himself. “ Yes, sir, Mr. 
Joseph,” he spouts, “I want to tell you you’re wasting 
time; for when you’re all through they’ll offer you twenty 
cents for it and sell it for twenty millions. . . . Take it or 
leave it — sign on the dotted line.” 

Isn’t that exactly what they did to Aubrey? It is. 
Didn’t he have a formula to prevent the rusting of iron 
and steel “. . . a simple combination of chemical ele- 
ments to be added to the metal in its molten state, in- 
stead of applied externally as they have been doing!” 
He did. 

And why have they kept Aubrey out of his right- 
ful triumphs as an inventor? Because, he assures Mrs. 
Fisher, because he works for a living. “ That’s the 
said and done on the whole business. Keep them poor 
and get them married; and then, as my darling old mother 
used to say, ‘You’ve got them on their beams and 
hinges.’ ” 

He is still talking as Amy shoos him toward the parlor. 
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Auprry — Yes, sir, Amy, I want to tell you it’s the poor man that gets it 
every time. I put a question up to Secretary Mellon — in a letter six weeks ago 
—that absolutely stumped him, because I hayen’t had a line from him since. 
Amy is smiling into his eyes. He passes in front of her and goes into the 
parlor. The curtain commences to descend slowly.) I simply asked him to 
what extent his proposed program of Income Tax Revision would affect the Great 
American Railroad Employee. 


The curtain is down for a moment to denote the three 
hours that have passed. At its rise Mrs. Fisher is asleep 
over her knitting, Joe is still busy with his radio set. 
From the parlor float the strains of Amy’s accompaniment 
to Aubrey’s singing of “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” It is enough to awaken anybody, even Mrs. 
Fisher. And she, in turn, is terribly worried for fear it 
also will awaken Father —which it does. From the 
head of the stairs he protests roughly, but no more pro- 
fanely than the circumstances would seem to warrant. 
Mrs. Fisher is thereupon emboldened to approach the par- 
lor with the idea of suggesting, timidly, that perhaps 
midnight is not just the time for loud singing, seeing the 
neighbors are what they are. But before she has a 
chance to protest Aubrey and Amy appear. Aubrey is 
just about to take his reluctant leave. “ In fact,” says he, 
“the recent outburst was in the nature of a farewell con- 
cert. . . . The little old song at twilight, you know, 
Mother Fisher, to soothe the savage breast.” 

Now Aubrey has finally said his farewells to the gig- 
gling Amy in the hallway, and Joe has explained to his 
mother that all that fancy talk of Aubrey’s about the 
anti-rust invention was funny — seeing it was he (Joe) 
who had given him the idea weeks before and he had for- 
gotten where it came from. 

Amy is back and struggling to control her rage. What 
right had they to treat Aubrey the way they had? Walk- 
ing out on him while he was talking? What right have 
they to be interfering in her affairs, anyway? Or ques- 
tioning her choice of friends? 


Mrs. Fisuer — (trying to quiet Amy). Oh, don’t fly into a temper, if any- 
body speaks to you! 
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Amy — (stamping her foot). Well then, don’t speak to me about things 
that put me in a temper! 

Mrs. Fisuer— You’re not frightenin’ anybody around here. 

Amy — No, and nobody around here is frightening me, either —our Clara 
took who she wanted. And I guess you took who you wanted. And if I want 
Aubrey Piper I’ll take him! 

Mrs. Fisurr — (taking Amy’s tone). Well, take him then!—and the sooner 
the better; for it’s a pity to spoil two houses with you. (She leans forward a 
little.) Only remember this, Amy — if you do take him, be sure that you keep 
him — and that — he — keeps — you. Amy looks at her keenly.) And don’t 
be comin’ around here cryin’ for your Pop to keep you. 

Amy — (with amused derision). Don’t make me laugh. 

Mrs. Fisner — You can laugh all you like; there’s a lot of that kind of 
laughin’ goin’ on these days. But they change their tune as soon as the rent 
begins to come due; and it’s the mothers and fathers that has to listen to the 
changed tune. But nothin’ll do but they’ll get married. 

Amy — You got married, didn’t you? 

Mrs. FisHer — Yes, I did. 

Amy — Well 

Mrs. Fisher — To a man that was able to keep me. 

Amy — And how do you know that Aubrey Piper wouldn’t be able to keep 
his wife? 

Mrs. FisHer — Because I know what he earns; (she strikes the table with 
her fist) and it isn’t enough. This fellow’s got you so crazy about him 
that I believe you’d take him if you knew he had a wife and family somewhere, 
and not two cents in his pocket. 

Amy — Well, I guess we’d get along some way even if I did. 

Mrs. FisHer — All right. 

Amy — Everybody else does. 

Mrs. FisHer — (in a rage). That’s the kind of talk that leaves them livin’ 
in garrets! And back at their jobs ten days after the weddin’. 

i Amy — Oh, you talk as though everybody that was married was starving to 
eath. 

Mrs. Fisher — There are ways of starvin’ to death, Amy, besides not gettin 
enough to eat. (With a change to great shrewdness of tone and manner.) Ano 
the funny part of it is, Amy -—like a lot of others, yon’re very shrewd abou 
money while you’re at home, as far as what you give your mother and father 1s 
concerned; but the minute some clown, with a flower in his coat and patent- 
leather, shoes, winks at you, you seem to forget there’s such a thing in the world 
as a ton of coal. And then it’s just as Clara sez, it’s your people that has to 
come to the rescue. 

Amy — (furiously). I wish I’d been here while she was talking! I bet I’d 
a told her a thing or two! 

ek FisHer — Oh, you needn’t try to turn it onto Clara; she wasn’t talkin’ 
at all. 

Amy — She must have been talking! 

Mrs. Fisuer — She simply asked me where you were — and I told her you 
were gettin’ dressed — that this fellow was comin’ here tonight; so then she told 
me that Frank Hyland knew him, and where he worked, and what he got and all 
about him. (There is a slight pause.) 

Amy — (half-crying). Vd just take him for spite now. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (deliberately). Well, let me tell you, Amy —the day a girl 
that’s used to spendin’ money the way you do, takes a thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
man, the only one she’s spitin’ is herself. There’ll be no more permanent waves 
after that — you can make up your mind to that. Nor fifty-five dollar beaded 
dresses, neither. 

Amy — (in a crying temper). Well, I'd never bother anybody around here 
if I needed anything, I'll tell you that. 

Mrs. Fisher — Maybe you won’t. 

Amy —I won’t — you needn’t worry. 

Mrs. Fisuer— (with a bitter levelness). Time’ll tell that, Lady Jane; 
I’ve heard the likes of you before. (She goes to the hall door.) Put out that 
light and go to bed, it’s twelve o’clock. 
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“Mrs. Fisher goes up the stairs. Amy stands for a 
second, fuming; then she swings suddenly to the middle 
of the room and stops, with her hands on her hips, irreso- 
lute. Then she comes forward and stands above the 
table, thinking. As she clasps her hands together she 
becomes conscious of the ring in her hand. She tiptoes 
to the hall-door, stands listening for a second, then 
looks up. She hurries back to the table, looks at 
the ring, slides it onto the third finger of her left hand 
and holds it so that the diamond will catch the light from 
the chandelier. But the reflection is evidently unsatis- 
factory; so, with a furtive glance toward the hall-door, 
she shifts her position to a point nearer the table-lamp 
and holds her hand so that the ring will reflect the light. 
The curtain commences to descend slowly; and she 
stands, holding her hand at arm’s length, lost in the 
melting wonder of her engagement ring.” 


ACT II 


The scene is the same, the time six months later. Joe 
has finished at least one radio set and Mrs. Fisher is listen- 
ing in on what we judge is a pleasant program. And 
then Aubrey comes. 

Aubrey, a bit more dapper, if anything, than before, 
sports a new light overcoat and the traditional carnation. 
He is looking for Amy. There is an automobile show on 
and he thinks perhaps she might enjoy it. And that she 
may attend it in comfort he has borrowed a car to take 
them there. 

The fact that Aubrey and Amy have been married for 
five months has not in the least changed Mrs. Fisher’s 
opinion of the young man. Her distrust of him, in 
fact, has been considerably intensified. Even now, to 
hear him talk so grandly of going to automobile shows — 
and possibly buying a car — when she knows that he has 
considerable trouble paying the rent of the few rooms 
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he and Amy call home irritates her excessively. Her 
caustic criticisms, however, leave Aubrey untouched. He 
admits that he will soon have to move and that he is on 
the lookout for a house. But he wants to buy, rather than 
rent. And if he has to rent he wants something at- 
tractive, something with a little ground, where he can 
“do a bit of tennis in the evening,” if he feels like it. 
He has been thinking seriously of going out along the 
Boulevard. 


Ausrey — Lot of people out that way, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisner — Well, if there is they’re payin’ more than i able to pay. 

Ausrey — Man’s got to live somewhere, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, if he’s wise, he’ll live where he’s able to pay for it; 
unless he wants to be breakin’ up half a dozen times a year — like a lot of them 
are doin’. Makin’ a big show. Buyin’ ten thousand dollar houses, and puttin’ 
fifty dollars down on them. (He turns to her.) Besides, you haven’t got any 
furniture for a house, even if you got one — unless you want to be sittin’ on the 
floor. 

AusBREY — The matter of furniture nowadays, Little Mother, is a very incon- 
sequential. item, from what I can gather. 

Mrs. Fisuer — You ought to price it sometime when you’re in the city, and 
see how inconsequent it is. 

Ausrey — (settling himself for a golf shot, using his cane for a club). 
I’ve investigated the matter very thoroughly, Mrs. Fisher, and I find that there 
are at least fifteen first-class establishments right here in this city that will fur- 
nish a man’s house from garret to garage, and give him the rest of his life to 
pay for it. (He hits the imaginary golf ball.) 

Mrs. Fisuer — They’d need to give some of them the rest of their lives, at 
the rate they’re goin’ ‘now. 

Auprrey — Give the growing boy a chance, Mrs. Fisher, give the growing boy 
a chance. You know what Mr. L. D. Brophy of the American Can Company 
said in the September number of the American Magazine, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fisher — No, I don’t. 

Auprey — Well, I’ll tell you. (Mrs. Fisher shifts her knitting, giving 
him a wearied glance.) He said, ‘‘1 would say to that innumerable host of 
young men, standing on the threshold of life, uncertain, and, mayhap dis- 
mayed—as they contemplate the stress of modern industrial competition — 
‘Rome was not built in a day.’’’ Those were his very words. I wouldn’t kid 
you, and I think the old boy’s got it right, if you ask me. 


He is on his way back to his own home to find Amy 
when she walks calmly in from the parlor. She has 
heard him talking and knows his plans. But she did not 
want to go to the Automobile Show and has waited until 
he left. Amy is pretty well tired out. She has been 
hunting flats all day — and found nothing she can afford. 

Marriage has proved a little disillusioning to Amy, 
but her faith in Aubrey is still firm, and she loves him 
a lot. Nor can her mother discourage her or change 
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her opinion of her husband. Aubrey has to dress well 
to preserve his standing at the office. And if it costs 
more money than they can save out of his $32.50 a week, 
that is their affair. They have borrowed, yes. But they 
have always paid back what they have borrowed. At 
least she has. And she knows Aubrey has, too. 

She is more excitedly moved to defend herself and 
Aubrey when Clara propels herself into the discussion. 
Clara has come over to see what’s happening, having 
found a phone call at home saying her brother Joe was 
eager to see her. But she is quite ready for an old-time 
fight with her sister while she is waiting. And she has 
something to say about Aubrey, too. What he spends 
and how he spends it may be no business of hers, as 
Amy intimates, but it happens that he has been borrow- 
ing most of what he spends from Frank Hyland, and that 
does concern her. Twice Frank has helped Aubrey pay 
his rent, she charges, and if Amy doesn’t believe it she 
can come over to Clara’s house and read some of Aubrey’s 
written appeals. 


Amy — What do you do, open them? 

Ciara —I do now, yes — since I found out who they’re from. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (keenly). Do you mean to tell me, Clara, that he’s writin’ to 
Frank Hyland for money? 

Amy — No, he doesn’t do anything of the kind, Mom, that’s another of her 
lies! 

Mrs. Fisher — I’m not talkin’ to you, Amy. 

Amy — She just makes those things up. 

Ciara —I make them up! 

Amy — (crying). Yes! 

Cuara — And I’ve got at least twelve letters right in my bureau drawer this 
minute that he’s written within the last two months, 

Mrs. FisHer — What does he write letters for? 

Ciara — For money — so he can pay seven dollars for a seat out at the 
football game — as he did Thanksgiving afternoon. Frank saw him there. 

Mrs. Fisher — Why don’t he just ast Frank Hyland for the money when he 
sees him, instead of writin’ to him? E 

Ciara —I suppose he thinks a written request is more appropriate, coming 
from one of the heads of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mrs. Fisurr — How much does he ast for, when he asts him? 

Ciara — There was one a couple of weeks ago, for three hundred. 

Mrs. Fisher —(aghast). Three hundred dollars? 

Ciara — That’s what the letter said. 

Mrs. FisHer — What would he have wanted three hundred dollars for, Amy? 

Amy — Oh, ask her, Mom; she’s good at making things up. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Oh, you wouldn’t believe it, even if it was true, if it was 
against him. 
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Amy — Well, I wouldn’t believe her, anyway. (Amy goes out and slums the 
parlor door.) 

Mrs. Fisuer — (raising her voice). You wouldn’t believe your own mother, 
never mind your sister. (She turns to Clara.) She flew at me like a wildcat, 
when I told her he wore a wig. I guess she knows it herself by this time. 

Crara — She’s for him, Mom; and the sooner you get that into your head 
the better. 

Mrs. Fisuer—I know very well she is, you needn’t tell me. And she’d 
turn on everyone belongin’ to her for him, The idea of askin’ anybody for 
three hundred dollars. I suppose he wanted to buy an automobile or some- 
thing. That’s where he is tonight, out at the Automobile Show—and not 
two cents in his pocket —like a lot of others that’ll be out there, I guess. 
And I’ll bet he’ll be doin’ more talkin’ out there than them that'll buy a 
dozen cars. 

Cxiara —I think that’s what he did want the money for. 

Mrs. Fisuer—It wouldn’t surprise me—the damned fool. It'd be fitter 
for him to be thinkin’ about gettin’ a house to live in. 

Ciara — He doesn’t think he needs to think about that; he thinks he’s 
coming in here. 

Mrs. FisHer — Comin’ in here to live, do you mean? « 

Crara — That’s what he told Frank, the day before yesterday. 

Mrs. Fisner— Well, he’s very much mistaken if he does, I can tell you 
that. I’d like to be listenin’ to that fellow seven days in the week! Id rather 
go over and live with your Aunt Ellie in Newark. 

Ciara — Well, that’s about what you’ll have to do, Mom, if you ever let 
them in on you. 

Mrs. Fisuer—I won’t let them in on me, don’t fret. Your father ’ud have 
something to say about that. 

CrarA— Pop may not always be here, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, I’ll be here, if he isn’t; and the furniture is mine. 
And there’s very little danger of my walkin’ off ‘and leavin’ it to any son- 
in-law. (The front door closes.) 1 guess this is your Pop, now, and I haven’t 
even got the kettle on. 


It isn’t Pop who has opened the door. It’s Joe, and 
he brings bad news. Pop has had a stroke at his work 
and has been taken to the Samaritan Hospital. ‘ihe doc- 
tors think it would be well for the family to come to him 
at once. 

It isn’t easy to tell Mrs. Fisher. They stutter a good 
deal about it, as families will, until she guesses for her- 
self that something is wrong with their father. And then 
they tell her, minimizing the seriousness of the situation 
as much as possible. But she knows. Two of Pop’s 
brothers died from strokes. The same thing is likely to 
happen to him. 

The preparations for the hurried trip to the hospital 
are nervously gone through with. Even in the shadow 
of a possible tragedy Mom must look neatly dressed to 
anyone she may meet at the hospital. She doesn’t in- 
tend to go there “ lookin’ like a dago woman.” 
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They are just about to start when Aubrey arrives. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Fisher looks up and sees him framed in the 
hall door. He is pale and a little battered. There is a 
bandage around his head, through which a suggestion of 
red shows. And he is, for Aubrey, noticeably subdued. 
And yet, if he could, he would have it appear that nothing 
unusual has happened. 


Ausrey — (coming forward, removing his hat). It’s beginning to rain. 

Mrs. Fisher — Never mind the rain, the rain dida’t do that to you. I 
guess you ran into somebody, didn’t you? 

Ausrey — (with a shade of nonchalance). Don’t get excited, Mother — 
just a little misunderstanding on the part of the traffic officer. 

Mrs, Fisher — You don’t mean to tell me that you ran into a traffic 
officer ! 

Ausrey — Control, now, Little Mother. I assure you there is no occasion for 
undue solicitation. (He turns and sees Clara.) Good evening, Mrs. Hyland. 

Ciara — Hello! What happened to your head? 

Mrs. FisHer — You look like a bandit. 

Ausprey — The veriest trifle, Mrs. Hyland — just a little spray from the 
windshield. 

Mrs. FisHer — Whese’s the car you borrowed? Smashed, I guess, ain’t it? 

AuBREY — The car I borrowed, Mother Fisher, is now in the hands of the 
bandits of the law, the judicial gentlemen, who have entered into a conspiracy 
with the regulators of traffic — to collect fines from motorists — by ordering them 
to go one way — and then swearing that they told them to go another. 

Mrs. FisHer — Never mind your fancy talk, we’ve heard too much of that 
already! I want to know who you killed — or what you did run into; for I 
know you ran into somethin’, And where’s the automobile that someone was 
fool enough to lend you? 

AuBREY — The automobile, Little Mother, is perfectly safe — parked and 
pasturing — in the courtyard of the Twenty-second and Hunting Park Avenue 
Police Station. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Did you get arrested, too? 

AusrEY —I accompanied the officer as far as the station house, yes; and I 
told them a few things while I was there, too, about the condition of traffic in 
this city. 

Mrs. FisHer —I guess they told you a few things, too, didn’t they? 

AusrEY — Beg pardon? 

Mrs. Fisuer — (starting abruptly for the hall door). Never mind; you’re 
welcome. 


The accident in which Aubrey has figured, though a 
mere incident to him, assumes increasingly serious pro- 
portions as he reluctantly reveals the details. He had, 
he insists, not struck anything much. Only a traffic cop. 
And the cop should have been struck — seeing he was jay 
walking and paying not the least attention to where he 
was going. He was, in fact, trying to beat Aubrey to 
the crossing, after having given him the right of way. 

There probably wasn’t anything at all the matter with 
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the poor straw ride, although he was faking a broken 
arm when they took him to the hospital. 

Aubrey’s appearance excites Amy, when she comes in, 
but he quickly reassures her that nothing at all has 
happened. Just a little shake-up — that’s all. And every- 
thing’s all right. Nothing will happen until ten o’clock 
Monday, when he thinks he will probably have to call 
for the car. Until then he is out on bail. 


Amy — (very quietly). How much bail did they put you under, Aubrey? 

Ausrry — One thousand berries, Amy. 

Amy—A thousand dollars! 

Ausrey — That’s regulation. (Amy gives her mother a troubled look.) <A 
little chicken feed for the stool pigeons. 

Mrs. FisHer — Did he say they put him under a thousand dollars’ bail? 

Ausrey — That’s what I said, Mrs. Fisher, one thousand trifles—I wouldn’t 
kid you. 

Mrs. Fisher — You wouldn’t kid anybody that’d listen to you for five 
minutes. And who did you get to go a thousand dollars’ bail for you? 

Ausrey — Don’t be alarmed, Little Mother—JI saw that the affair was kept 
strictly within the family. 

Mrs. FisHeR— What do you mean? 

Ausprey — Your other son-in-law — was kind enough to come forward. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Clara’s husband! 

AusrEY — That’s the gentleman, Mrs. Fisher — Mr. Francis X. Hyland. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (helplessly). My God! (To Clara.) Do you hear that, Clara? 

Ciara — What? 

Mrs. FisHer — He got Frank Hyland to go his bail for a thousand dollars. 
; Chana o (looking bitterly at Aubrey). What did you do, write him another 
etter ¢ 

AuBREY — That was not necessary, Mrs. Hyland, not giving you a short 
answer. Your husband was fortunate enough to see the whole affair from the 
trolley car. He was just returning from his business, and happened to be on 
the trolley car that ran into me. 

Mrs. FisHeR-—— How many more things ran into you — besides traffic cops 
ee As loed cars! I suppose a couple of the buildin’s ran into you too, didn’t 
they 

AvuBREY — You'll find out all about that Monday morning, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, see that nothin’ else runs into you between now and 
Monday. 


They get away to the hospital finally, leaving Amy 
and Aubrey alone. Again he gently assures her that she 
has nothing to fear as a result of his accident. He will 
be perfectly able to manage all that and it is altogether 
likely that they will be apologizing to him before he is 
through with them. True, they may try to.take away 
his license — even though he doesn’t happen to have one. 
But what’s that? And courts have been known to fine 
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people for driving without a license, unless those ac- 
cused were smart enough to beat them to it. 

A workman from Fisher’s shop arrives with further 
details of the stroke. He is bringing back Pop’s lunch 
box and his overcoat and hat. And he describes how the 
unfortunate workman was found, not fifteen minutes 
after another friend was talking to him, lying prostrate 
in front of a boiler. He never came to after that. 

Even while he is telling the story Amy is called to the 
telephone, and when she comes back it is with the news 
that her father is dead. She clings a little helplessly 
to Aubrey in her misery and he, awkwardly, blunderingly, 
but with as much gentleness as he can command, tries 
to comfort her. 


Augprey — Don’t let it get you, Honey — you have nothing to regret; and 
nothing to fear. The Kid from West Philly’ll never go back on you — you 
know that, don’t you, Baby? (She continues to cry.) You know that, don’t 
you, Amy? (She doesn’t answer him.) Amy. 

Amy — What? 

Ausrey — You know I’m with you, don’t you? 

Amy — Yes. (He kisses her hair affectionately.) 

Ausprey — Don’t cry, Honey; the old man’s better off than we are. He 
knows all about it now. (He kisses her again.) 

Amy — What do you think we ought to do, Aubrey? 

Ausprey — They’s nothing at all that you can do that I can see, Sweetheart; 
except to sit tight till the folks get back. They’ll be down there themselves in 
a few minutes, and they’ll know all about it. 

Amy — They said that Pop died at a quarter of six. 

Ausrey — Was that the Hospital on the telephone? 

Amy — Yes. 

Auprey — Something we ought to have in here, Amy; a telephone — not be 
letting the whole neighborhood in on our business. (Amy is crying softly.) 
Now, pull yourself together, Sweetheart. (He goes to her and puts his arm 
around her shoulders.) 

Amy — This is where Pop always used to sit in the evening. It’ll seem 
funny not to see him here any more. (She breaks down again.) 

Ausrey — (after a slight pause). The old gent had to go sometime. Your 
mother’]l have you and me to comfort her now. 

Amy —I don’t know how Mom’ll keep this house going now, just on 
Joe’s pay. 

Auprey — Why don’t you say something to your mother about letting us 
come in here? She'll need a man in the house. And my salary’ud cover the 
rent. 

Amy — Mom doesn’t have to pay rent, Aubrey — she owns this house. Pop 
left it to her. He made his will out the week after we were married. (Aubrey 
looks at her keenly.) Clara got him to do it. 

AuBreY — Who’s the executor, do you know? 

Amy — Clara is. (Aubrey nods comprehendingly.) 

Ausrey — (looking away off). Too bad your father didn’t make me the 
executor of that will—I could have saved him a lot of money. 

Amy —I suppose he thought on account of Clara being the oldest. 
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Ausrey —I wonder why your father never liked me. 

Amy — Pop never said he didn’t like you, Aubrey. Z 

Ausrey — I always tried to be clubby with him. I used to slap him on the 
back whenever I spoke to him. 

Amy — Pop was always very quiet. 

Ausprey — And the Kid from West Philly had too much to say. Well — 
forgive and forget. It’s all over now. And the old man can be as quiet as 
he likes. (Amy cries again.) : 

Amy — (pulling herself together). You haven’t had anything to eat tonight 
yet, have you, Aubrey? 

Auprey — (coming out of his abstraction). Don’t worry about me, Sweet- 
heart. 

Amy —TI’ll get you something. 

Auprey —It’ll be all the same at the finish — whether I’ve had my dinner 
or not. (He gazes starward.) ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.’”” And we never get 
used to it. The paths of glory lead but to the grave. And yet we go on — 
building up big fortunes — only to leave them to the generations yet unborn. 
Well—so it goes. And so it will always go, I suppose. ‘“‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi.’”’ 

Amy — What does that mean, Aubrey, ‘‘Sic transit gloria mundi’’? 

Ausrey — (casually). It’s an old saying from the French — meaning, 
**We’re here today, and gone tomorrow.”’ 

Amy — (wretchedly). Wm worried about tomorrow, Aubrey. 

Auprey — What are you worried about, Sweetheart? 

Amy —I mean Monday. 

Auprey — Now — “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” — you know 
that, don’t you, Baby? 

Amy — But, you didn’t have a license, Aubrey. And if that traffic officer 
should be seriously injured 

Ausrey — Don’t you worry about that, Sweetheart we’re here today; 
and if he’s seriously injured — we’ll know all about it Monday. ‘‘Sic transit 


gloria mundi.” 
The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is a week later. The agent for the insurance com- 
pany has called with a check for $1,000, payable to Mrs. 
Fisher. It is money, he explains, that his company likes 
to pay—and doesn’t like to pay. But at least it is 
money that doesn’t make things any less pleasant. 

He inquires also about Mr. Piper. He has brought 
with him a memorandum for Aubrey detailing the cost 
and upkeep of a life and accident insurance policy for 
fifty thousand dollars, in which Mr. Piper has taken great 
interest. But Mrs. Fisher does not encourage his leaving 
it. 

“He was showin’ off, Mr. Rogers — what he’s always 
doin’,” she explains. “Why, that fellow don’t make 
enough salary in six months —to pay one year’s pre- 
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mium on a policy like this. So, if I was you, I’d just 
put this paper right back in my pocket, for you’re only 
wastin’ it to be givin’ it to him.” 

The agent is reluctant to give up the Piper prospect, 
even in the face of so unpromising a report. But he 
is forced to bide his time. Aubrey is not at home, and 
his coming is uncertain. At the moment he is in court, 
being tried for driving without a license a car he didn’t 
own, and running into a traffic officer. He may not be 
back for six months, it is Mrs. Fisher’s belief, unless the 
magistrate discharges him to get rid of him, after listen- 
ing to his talk. 

Clara, come to stay with her mother while the others 
are in court, is inclined to defend Aubrey this morning. 
She at least can understand how Amy feels about him, 
which is more than her mother can do. 


Ciara — (looking straight ahead, wistfully). She’s in love with him, 
Mom — she doesn’t see him through the same eyes as other people do. 

Mrs. FisHer — You’re always talkin’ about love; you give me a pain. 

Ciara — Well, don’t you think she is? 

Mrs. Fisher — How do I know whether she is or not? I don’t know any- 
thing about when people are in love; except that they act silly — most every- 
body that I ever knew that was. I’m sure she acted silly enough when she 
took him. 

Ciara — She might have taken worse, Mom. He does his best. He works 
every day, and he gives her his money; and nobody ever heard of him looking at 
another woman. 

Mrs. Fisuer — But he’s such a rattle-brain, Clara. 

Ciara — Oh, there are lots of things that are harder to put up with7in a 
man than that, Mom. I know he’s terribly silly, and has too much to say, and 
all that, but —I don’t know, I feel kind of sorry for him sometimes. He’d so 
love to be important; and, of course, he never will be. 

Mrs. Fisner — Well, I swear I don’t know how Amy stands the everlastin’ 
talk of him. He’s been here now only a week, and I’m tellin’ you, Clara, I’m 
nearly light-headed. I’ll be glad when they go. 

Ciara —I’d rather haye a man that talked too much than one of those 
silent ones. Honestly, Mom, I think sometimes if Frank Hyland doesn’t say 
something Ill go out of my mind. 

Mrs. FisHer — What do you want him to say? 

Ciara — Anything; just so I’d know he had a voice. 

Mrs. FisHer — He’s too sensible a man, Clara, to be talkin’ when he has 
nothin’ to say. 

Ciara —I don’t think it’s so sensible, Mom, never to have anything to say. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, lots of men are that way in the house. 

Ciara — But there are usually children there — it isn’t so -bad. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, if Amy ever has any children, and they have as much 
to say as their father, I don’t know what’ll become of her. 

Ciara — She’ll get along some way; people always do. 

Mrs. Fisher — Leanin’ on somebody else — that’s how they get along. 

Crar4 — There are always the Leaners and the Bearers, Mcm. But, if she’s in 
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love with the man she’s married to — and he’s in love with her — and there are 
‘children 

Mrs. Fisner —I never saw a married woman so full of love. 

Ciara —I suppose that’s because I never had any of it, Mom. (Her mother 
looks at her.) : 

Mrs. FisHer — Don’t your man love you? (Clara looks straight out, shaking 
her head slowly.) 

Cuara — He loved someone else before he met me. 

Mrs. Fisner — How do you know? 

Ciara — The way he talks sometimes. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Why didn’t he marry her? 

Ciara —I think he lost her. I remember he said to me one time — “* Always 
be kind, Clara, to anybody that loves you; for,” he said, ‘‘ a person always loses 
what he doesn’t appreciate. And,’ he said, ‘‘ it’s a terrible thing to lose love.”’ 
He said, ‘‘ You never realize what it was worth until you’ve lost it.” I think 
that’s the reason he gives Piper a hand once in a while — because he sees Amy’s 
in love with him, and he wants to make it easy for her; because I have an idea 
he made it pretty hard for the woman that loved him. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, a body can’t have everything in this world, Clara. 


The others are back from court, now — Amy looking 
a little worn and ragged from the strain; Frank Hyland, 
calmly quiescent and possibly a little disgusted with all 
the fuss. Aubrey has stopped at the cigar store. 

The judge fined Aubrey a thousand dollars, Amy ad- 
mits to Clara, without her mother’s hearing her. And 
Frank Hyland paid the money to save his brother-in-law 
spending six months in jail. Amy expects to pay Frank 
back — as soon as she can go back to work. 

But they have little success fooling Mrs. Fisher. She'll 
know the truth some way, she assures them, when they 
try to dissemble. It'll be in the papers, most likely. 


Ciara —I wouldn’t say anything to Amy about it, even if it is; she has 
enough to bother her now. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, she brought it on herself if she has— nobody could 
tell her anything. 

Ciara — Well, there’s nothing can be done by fighting with her, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer — (with conviction). There’s nothing can be done by anything, 
Clara, when once the main thing is done. And that’s the marriage. That’s where 
all the trouble starts — gettin’ married. 

Ciara — If there were no marriages, Mom, there’d be no world. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Oh, everybody sez that! — if there were no marriages there’d 
be no world. 

Ciara — Well, would there? 

Mrs. Fisner— Well, what if there wouldn’t? Do you think it’d be any 
worse than it is now? I think there’ll be no world pretty soon, anyway, the 
way things are goin’. A lot of whiffets gettin’ married, and not two cents to 
their names, and then throwin’ themselves on their people to keep them. They’re 
so full of love before they’re married. You’re about the only one I’ve heard 
talkin’ about love after they were married. It’s a wonder to me you have a roof 
over you; for they never have, with that kind of talk. Like the two im the 
parlor there — that has to kiss each other, every time they meet on the floor. 

Cuara — (quietly). Amy’s going to have a child, Mom. 
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Mrs. Fisher — How do you know? 

Ciara — She told me so. 

Mrs, Fisuer — (softening a bit). Why didn’t she tell me? 

Ciara — I suppose she thought it’d start a fight. 

Mrs. FisHer — (indignant again). I don’t know why it’d start a fight; I 
never fight with anybody, except him; and I wouldn’t fight with him only for his 
impudence. 

Cxrara — Has Amy said anything to you about coming in here to live? 

Mrs. FisHer — She said something to me the night your father was laid out, 
but I wasn’t payin’ much attention to her. 

Crara —I think you ought to let her come in here, Mom. She’d be com- 
pany for you, now that Pop is gone. And you don’t know what day Joe might 
take a notion to get married. 

Mrs. FisHer — What’s changed your ideas so much about lettin’ her come in 
here? You were very much against it when she was married. 

Crara—I’d be against it now if things around here were the way they 
were then. You didn’t even own this house, Mom, when’ Amy was married. 
It was Pop’s; and I knew if anything ever happened to him, and there was no 
will, you might not find it so easy to order anybody out of it. 

Mrs. Fisher — It isn’t that I’d mind lettin? Amy come in here, Clara, but I 
wouldn’t like to please him; for I know the first thing I’d know, he’d very likely 
be tellin’ somebody that he’d let me come in. Oh, I wouldn’t put it past him; 
he’s told bigger lies than that. And if I ever found out that he said that, he’d 
go out of here inside of five minutes, bag and baggage. 


It is aranged that the Pipers shall move over to the 
Fisher house, but not until Clara has undertaken to make 
Aubrey see the light. It happens that she, and not Mrs. 
Fisher, is the executor of Pop’s estate, she tells him, and 
it is only on her conditions that Aubrey need expect to be 
permitted to live there. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asks meekly. 

“T want you to stop telling lies,” she warns him; 
“ for that’s about all everything you do amounts to. Try- 
ing to make people believe that you’re something you’re 
not — when if you’d just stop your talking and your show- 
ing off you might be the thing that you’re trying to make 
them believe you are. ... Your wife’s going to have 
a child one of these days, Aubrey, and you want to pull 
yourself together and try to be sensible, like the man 
of a family should be. You’re smart enough; — there’s 
no reason why a fellow like you should be living in two 
rooms over a barber shop. I should think you’d have 
more respect for your wife.” 

“ A man doesn’t stand much chance of getting ahead, 
Clara, when the boss has got a grudge against him,” pro- 
tests Aubrey. 
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“Well, stop your silly talk and get rid of that carna- 
tion, and the boss might get rid of his grudge.” 

The family has just settled down. Amy and Aubrey 
have gone to look at the side room Mom is to let them 
have; Clara is next door telephoning her maid that she 
won’t be home for dinner and Mom has taken up her 
knitting for as peaceful a moment as she can expect, 
with Aubrey’s gay laughter booming down the hall to 
her — when in rushes Joe with a piece of news that is 
news. 

Right there in the evening’s paper is something Mom 
should enjoy reading: “ Philadelphia Youth Makes Im- 
portant Chemical Discovery. Mr. Joseph Fisher of North 
Philadelphia Perfects Rust-Preventive Solution.” 

And Joe is the fortunate youth. His patented formula 
has been bought, the contracts are signed and a check 
for $100,000 first payment is even then resting in his 
attorney’s safe. 

Mom is duly impressed, though she might be more ex- 
cited if she could remember exactly how many noughts 
there are in a hundred thousand. She realizes, however, 
that it is enough to permit Joe to stop working if he 
wants to. He has no intention of doing that. He thinks 
he may go over to Trenton, where he can have access to 
some completely equipped laboratories, now that she 
isn’t going to be alone without him. He is rather pleased 
that the Pipers are coming in. As a matter of fact he 
feels a little as though he owes Aubrey something. 


Jozr— You know, Mom, I kinda feel that there’s somethin’ comin’ to that 
nut out of this thing. 

Mrs. Fisper — How do you mean? 

~. Jon — He gave me the idea one night. 

Mrs. Fisner — (seizing him suddenly by both arms). Well, for God’s sake, 
don’t tell him that, Joe! — or, as sure as you live, he’ll be tellin’ everybody that 
he done the whole thing. 

Joz— You remember the night he was sayin’ here about bein’ at work on a 
solution for the prevention of rust in iron and steel? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Yes. 

Joz— Well, you know, I’d been tellin’ him somethin’ about it a week or 
so before —— 

Mrs. FisHer — Yes, you told me. 

Jos — While he was waitin’ here for Amy one night. 
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Mrs. FisHer — Yes. 

Joz— Well, he forgot that night he was tellin’ me about it that it was me 
that had been tellin’ him about it; and he got it mixed. 

Mrs. Fisher — That’s the way he does with everything. 

Joz— And it was the way he got it mixed, Mom, that gave me the idea. 
He said that it was a combination of chemical elements to be added to the 
metal in its molten state, instead of applied externally, as they had been doin’. 
And I landed on it—the way Howe did when he dreamed ,of puttin’ the eye 
in the point of the needle instead of the other end. That was exactly what I’d 
been doin’— applying the solution externally —in a mixture of paint. But the 
next day, I tried adding parts of it to the molten state of the metal, and it did 
the trick. Of course, he didn’t know what he was sayin’ when he said it 

Mrs. Fisuer — He never does. 

Joz— And he didn’t know anything about the solution-formula. But it 
was the way he got what I’d been tellin’ him twisted, Mom — that put the thing 
over. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, that’s no credit to him, Joe. 

Joz—I know. 

Mrs. Fisurr — He was only blowin’ when he said it. 

Jor — Sure. 

Mrs. Fisuer — He don’t know what a formala means. And I’d have told him 
where he heard it, too, if I’d been you. 

Joz — (thoughtfully.) Id like to give him a little present of some kind. 

Mrs. FisHER — What would you give him a present for? 

Jor — For makin’ a mistake. 

Mrs. FisHer — That’s all everybody’s doin’ around here — givin’ that fellow 
presents for makin’ mistakes, That’s what Frank Hyland said here today, when 
I ast him why he paid his fine. He said, ‘‘ Oh, you’ve got to give a little present 
here and there once in a while.’’? There’s no use tryin’ to be sensible any 
more. 

Joz —I’d like to give him somethin’. 

Mrs. Fisuer—TI’ll tell you what you can do, Joe, if you’re so anxious 
to give him somethin’. Find out what fine Frank Hyland paid for him this 
afternoon, and tell him you’re goin’ to give him that. But don’t tell him what 
you’re givin it to him for, Joe, or we won’t be able to live in the house with 
him. And don’t give him money, Joe; for he’d only be goin’ from one room to 
another here in an automobile. And don’t give it to her neither, Joe; for she'll 
only hand it right over to him. Give it to me. (Joe looks at her.) And Vll 
give it to them when I think they need it. 


Clara, back from her telephoning, is properly im- 
pressed with her brother’s luck, and Aubrey, again easing 
himself into the family circle with his customary con- 
fidence, has words of congratulation and advice as well 
to offer. 


Ausrey — (to Mrs. Fisher). If he’s a wise bird, he'll let me handle that 
money for him. I could give him a couple of very fly tips on that. 

Mrs. FisHer— He don’t want your tips; nor your taps neither. We know 
about one tip you gave a man, and his arm has been in a sling ever since. 

Ausrey — That’s all right, Mrs. Fisher; but if he’s a wise bimbo, he’ll take 
the drooping left (he lowers the lid of his left eye, very mysteriously), and 
TV’ll double that money for him within the next two weeks; and give him an 
extra pair of trousers. 

Mrs. Fisher—I guess he’d need an extra pair of trousers if he was sittin’ 
around waitin’ for you to double his money for him. 

Auprey — Well, I’m telling you, Mother, he’s an awful straw ride if he 
doesn’t get in on some of that copper-clipping that those people are writing me 
about. 
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Mrs. FisHer — What is it, a copper mine this time? 

AuBREY — ’Tain’t a mine at all — it’s a mint. 

Mrs. FisHer — What are they writin’ to you about it for? 

Ausrey — They’re writing to everybody. 

Mrs. Fisner — They must be. 

Ausrey — Prospective investors— They hear a man’s got a few dollars lay- 
ing around idle, and they get in touch with him. f 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, nobody’s heard that you have any dollars layin’ around 
idle, have they? 

Ausrey — (with a touch of consequence). Oh, I don’t know —they may 
have. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Listen, boy, if you’ve got any dollars layin’ around idle, it’d 
be fitter for you to pay Frank Hyland the money he paid to keep you out of 
jail, than to be lockin’ around for an investment for it—in some old copper 
mine, out in God-knows-where — that you don’t know no more about than them 
that’s writin’ to you about it. 


But Aubrey almost has his moment of triumph. He 
has stood by as complacently as possible while Mrs. 
Fisher discovers from the evening paper that he was 
fined the thousand dollars and that Frank Hyland paid 
it for him. With more satisfaction than humiliation, he 
hears her tell Clara to take the life insurance money 
and pay Hyland back. “I don’t want Frank Hyland 
goin’ around payin’ out thousand dollar bills on account 
of this clown. . . . It’s bad enough for me to have to do 
it,” she says. And he has accepted a second lambasting 
inspired by his admitted temerity in looking up the terms 
on the fifty-thousand-dollar insurance policy. 


Avusprey — A man ’ud certainly have a swell chance trying to make anything 
of himself around this hut. 

Mrs. FisHer — Listen, boy, any time you don’t like this hut, you go right 
back to Lehigh Avenue to your own two rooms over a dago barber shop. And 
Vl be glad to see your heels. 

Ciara — Stop talking, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Nobody around here’s tryin’ to stop you from makin’ some- 
thin’ of yourself. 

Ausrey — No, and nobody’s trying to help me, either; only trying to make 
me look like a pin head — every chance they get. 

Mrs. FisHer — Nobody’ll have to try very hard to make you look like a 
pin head; your own silly talk’ll do that for you, any time at all. 

Ausrey —I suppose it’s silly talk to try to make a good impression. 

Mrs. Fiser — Yes; it’s silly to try to make an impression of any kind; for 
the only one that’ll be made’ll be the right one — and that’]l make itself. 

Ausrey — Well, if you were out in the world as much as I am, you’d very 
soon see how much easier it is for a fellow to get along if people think he’s 
got something. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, anybody that ’ud listen to you very long ’ud know you 
couldn’t have very much. 

Ausrey — Is that so. 
Mrs. Fisuer — You heard me. (Clara rises. and moves toward her mother.) 
Ausrey — People that are smart enough to be able to make it easier for 


you 
Ciara — Aubrey — that’ll do, 
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THE SHOW-OFF AT 


Then he hears Joe repeat to Clara the details of his 
getting the check from the people who bought his inven- 
tion and his putting it temporarily in his lawyer’s safe. 
Immediately Aubrey is himself again. There is a new 
light of hope in his eyes as he carelessly flicks the ashes 
from his cigar and engages Joe in conversation. 

“Joe,” he says, grandly; “ Joe— what do you think 
we ought to do with that money?” 

Joe tries to hide his laughter. So do they all, except 
Amy. But the query has served to remind Joe that 
he was really considerably surprised when they made 
him so large a cash payment. 


Joz— You know, it was a funny thing, Mom— when I first talked to the 
Meyers & Stevens people I was only to get fifty thousand dollars advance; and 
when I went up there today they had the contracts all made out for a hundred 
thousand. 

Ausrey — And they’re getting away with murder at that. : 

tong FisHerR — Oh, keep still, you! You don’t know anything about this 
at all. 

Ausprey —I made them think I knew something about it. 

Mrs. Fisher — You made who think? 

AuBRreY — The Meyers & Stevens people. 

Joz— What are you talkin’ about, Aubrey, do you know? 

Auprey — Certainly, I know what I’m talking about. I went to see those 
people last Saturday afternoon, after you told me they’d talked with you. 

Joz — And what’d you do up there? 

Ausrey — Why, I told them that they’d have to double the advance, if they 
wanted to do business with us. 

Mrs. Fisner — And what business was it of yours? 

Ausrey — Well, I’m Joe’s guardian, ain’t I? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Who told you you were? 

Auprey — Well, he’s got to have somebody tend to his business, doesn’t he? 
He’s only a lad. F 

Mrs. FisHrr — Well, he doesn’t need you to tend to his business for him. 
He tended to his business long before he ever saw you. 

Ausrey — He never landed a hundred thousand dollars, though, till he saw 
me, did he? 

Joz — Well, what did you say to them, Aubrey? 

Ausrey — Why —I simply told them that your father was dead, and that I 
was acting in the capacity of business adviser to you; and that, if this discovery 
of yours was as important as you had led me to believe it was, they were 
simply taking advantage of your youth by offering you fifty thousand dollars 
for it. And that I refused to allow you to negotiate further — unless they 
doubled the advance, market it at their expense, and one-half the net — sign on 
the dotted line. 

Joz — Well, did they know who you were? 

Ausrey —I told them — that I was head of the house here; and that I was 
also connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mrs. FisHer — It’s too bad they didn’t know what you do down there; and 
eall your bluff. 

Awsrey —I beat them to it; I called theirs first. 

Jor — Well, I certainly have to give you credit, Aubrey; that’s the way the 
contract reads. 

AusrRex —I told it to them; and I told it to your lawyer, too. 
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Joz — I'll have to give you a little present of some kind out of this, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — You’ll not give me any present, Joe. Give it to your mother. 
She’ll need it more than I will. Amy — have you got the financial page there? 

Amy —Is this it, Aubre 

Ausrey — Thank you. pee looks at him wonderingly.) 

Amy — Aubrey, you’re wonderful! 

Auprey — A little bit of bluff goes a long way sometimes, Amy. 

Amy — Isn’t he wonderful, Mom? 

Mrs. Fisuer — (after a long sigh). God help me, from now on. 


“The curtain descends slowly, with Amy standing lost 
in admiration of the wonder of Aubrey. When the cur- 
tain rises again Aubrey is reading, Mrs. Fisher is knit- 
ting, Clara is sitting reading the ‘ Delineator,’ over on 
the arm of the arm-chair at the right, Joe is putting on his 
overcoat and hat at the mantelpiece mirror, and Amy is 
sitting just looking at Aubrey.” 


THE END 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 
A Play in Three Acts 


“ 
By Hatcuer HucHeEs 


THE Pulitzer Prize for 1923 was awarded this play 
of the Blue Ridge mountain folk written by Professor 
Hatcher Hughes of Columbia College. Not, however, 
without a contest. The special jury of three selected by 
the Pulitzer Prize committee to offer suggestions as to the 
best American play of the year gave one first and two 
second votes to George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” and only 
one first vote to “ Hell-bent.” The prize committee, how- 
ever, after due deliberation, reversed this recommenda- 
tion. Whereupon Owen Johnson, the novelist, serving 
on the jury with Prof. Clayton Hamilton of Columbia 
and Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, made public 
the jury’s expressed preference for “ The Show-Off ” and 
resigned his membership. Professor Phelps publicly en- 
dorsed the statement of Mr. Johnson, but did not resign. 
And nothing was heard from Professor Hamilton, save 
that he was the member who voted for the Hughes drama 
as first choice and “ The Show-Off ” second. Protessor 
Phelps’s first choice was for “ The Changelings ” and his 
second for “ The Show-Off.” 

“ Hell-bent fer Heaven” was written and accepted by 
the Klaws for production a year before it finally reached 
the stage. It was not, therefore, inspired by the success 
of Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-up ” and “ The Shame Woman,” 
the other mountain-folk plays that preceded it, though 
that impression was general, following its production. 

It was ready for presentation, after a week of trial per- 
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formances on the road, in December, 1923, but there was 
no theater available for it in New York. The Klaw 
Theater, for which it was intended, was housing at the time 
a comedy called “ Meet the Wife,” which had scored a 
promising hit. So, rather than disband the “ Hell-bent”’ 
company, Alonzo Klaw, who produced the play, decided 
to start it at a series of special matinées. The first of 
these was given January 4, 1924. 

The public’s response was so immediate and seemingly 
so genuine that the play was continued at special maiinées 
for four weeks, when it was moved to the Frazee Theater 

‘for a regular engagement. Here it continued for 112 ad- 
ditional performances. Patronage was always good, but 
never such as to tax the capacity of the theater. That por- 
tion of the public that is easily offended by anything less 
than a kind of awesome reverence for a religious subject, 
however hypocritical such a reverence may obviously be, 
took exception to Prof. Hughes’s exposé of a somewhat 
fanatical convert to “ camp-meeting religion ” and stayed 
away. 

The scene of “ Hell-bent”’ is “ A room in Matt Hunt’s 
home in the Carolina mountains. The walls and ceilings 
are of rough boards, smoked and stained with age. There 
being no floor above, the gable roof is visible, with its 
rough hewn timbers. The furniture is old and hand- 
made, of natural wood stained and polished by wear and 
time. The place is neat and homelike.” .... “It is 
late afternoon of a midsummer day and through the win- 
dows and the open door can be seen the sunlit hills across 
the valley, bathed in a bluish vapor. Sunlight floods 
the porch and streams in through the window.” 

Old David Hunt and Meg, his daughter-in-law, are 
home. David “is a rugged, well preserved man of 80. 
His snow-white hair and long beard contrast vividly 
with the ruddy glow of his face. A rich personality, 
humorous, virile and mellow.” Meg Hunt is “a wiry, 
active woman of forty-odd.” 
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They are waiting for Matt Hunt, who is driving his son, 
Sid, just back from a year overseas with the A. E. BS 
up from the railroad station. 

They are wondering, too, what the war has done to Sid. 
It may have changed him a lot. Made him more religious, 
his mother thinks, or less so, as David suspects. It evi- 
dently has not changed his instinctive habits much, for 
now, when he comes, it is through the kitchen, weve he 
has helped himself to a large slice of pie. Te opist 
natchelly come ’round to the place where the cookin’s 
done,” he explains. 

Sid is a handsome, vigorous young fellow, a little 
flustered by the excitement of his homecoming, a little 
embarrassed by their references to the pieces in the 
_ paper about his being a sort of hero, and glad of a chance 
to relieve the strain by fussing with his grandpap as 
to the relative merits of their two wars. Grandpap, 
having fit with Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee, 
doesn’t think much of Pershin’ and Foch. 

Living with the Hunts is Rufe Pryor, a shifty, sallow- 
faced boy “of medium height; young but of uncertain 
age.” He has been doing Sid’s work in the general store 
run by Matt Hunt and, because he is weaker and more 
helpless than her other men-folk, who are always “ pick- 
in’” on him, Mrs. Hunt has felt obliged to mother and 
protect him a good deal. Rufe comes downstairs from 
his room now, almost slyly edging his way into the 
group, and plainly resentful of Sid’s popularity. 

Rufe is a good deal of a whiner. He would have been 
in the army, too, he says, if it hadn’t been for his health, 
which somebody told him would never stand it. And he 
just knows he’s not wanted even there, at the Hunts’, nor 
deservin’ of all Mrs. Hunt’s kindness. Everybody’s down 
on him, Rufe’s convinced. But, thank heaven, he’s stout 
of heart and able to stand their taunts. Especially is he 
fortified against the railing of David and Matt, who find 
it hard to stomach him and his constant ‘ ‘ bellyachin’, si 
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Even now, when Matt sends him for Sid’s pack, left at 
the barn, Rufe accepts the task as a hardship and some- 
thing he wasn’t hired to do. Being humble, however, 
he allows he will go. “I'll be a nigger fer Sid — or 
anythin’ you say ” he agrees, with mock humility. Which 
doesn’t serve to calm Matt Hunt’s temper. But Sid saves 
the situation. He doesn’t take Rufe’s part, but he allows 
he understands his mother’s protection of the boy. “Ive 
seed folks like him,” he explains. “ Kinder tetchy. But 
I reckon he don’t mean no harm.” 


Merc — Course he don’t! An’ he wouldn’t be tetchy neither if your paw an’ 
grandpap wusn’t allus a-pickin’ on ’im jist ’caze he ain’t so big an’ strong as 
they aire. 

Davin — You don’t ketch Matt and me a-pickin’ on chil’en jist ’caze they 
ain’t so big and strong as we aire. I’y noticed ’at if folks gits picked on it’s 
ginerally ’caze they desarve it. 

Merc — Oh, you could get along with Rufe if you tried. 

Marr — Yeh, I expect we could if we laid awake o’ nights figgerin’ how to 
keep from hurtin’ his feelin’s — like you do—an’ if I didn’t expect him to do 
no work. ’Tain’t only he’s tetchy — though God knows I’m sick o’ hearin’ him 
bellyache — but he’s lazy or born tired — why when it comes to work he ain’t 
Sa). his salt! (During this speech Meg anxiously notes the effect of it upon 
Sid. 

Davi — ’Specially sence he got that camp-meetin’ breed o’ religion. I never 
seed a man so Hell-bent fer Heaven as he is! (Rufe enters carrying Sid’s pack.) 

RuFe — (putting the pack down). Thar ’tis. 

Si — Much obliged, Rufe. 

Rure— No ’casion, Sid. I’m glad to do anything I kin fer Matt. 

Mart — Well, I got jist one thing more fer you to do. I want you to pack 
up your duds and make tracks away from here. (Rufe and Meg are stunned. 
He looks to Meg to help him.) 

Merc — Matt! You ain’t a-goin’ ter turn ’im off at this time o’ year? 

Matr— 0’ course! I didn’t adopt him fer life. I agreed to keep him till 
Sid come back! 

Mec — But he cain’t git another clerkin’ job an’ it’s too late to start a crop 
now. 
Mart — He’d orter thought o’ that before. He knowed a month ago ’at Sid 
was a-comin’ home. 

Mec — Yeh, but when you didn’t say nothin’ more bout his leavin’ he 
natchelly thought ’at ... 

Matr — Now, Meg, I ain’t a-goin’ to argue about it—he cain’t stay here. 

(Meg is silenced. She looks helplessly at Rufe. Having leaned upon her as 
long as she fought for him, he now strikes out for himself.) 

Rure — He’s right, Meg. I might ha’ knowed this would happen. But, 
Matt, i’m a-goin’ to tell you sompen for your own good. The Scripture says as 
how anybody as wants to can be saved. But you’ve never took advantage o’ 
the offer. I cain’t understand that in a close trader like you, Matt. If the 
offer o’ free salvation ‘us a hoss swap or a case o’ free goods fer the store 
you’d never let it git by. Understand I’m a-sayin’ this in a true Christian 
sperit. The Scripture says to love our enemies an’ do good to them that despite- 
fully uses us. 

Sea rae you, I don’t want you a-lovin’ me ner doin’ good to me 
nuther! 

_ Rurs—I know you don’t, Matt. But I jist cain’t help it. An’ you cain’t 
neither; that’s one thing you ain’t the boss of, 
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Marr — (rising and exploding). Go on up an’ pack your duds! 

Rure — All right, Matt, you’re the boss o’ that. You kin hector me an’ 
bully me about the things 0’ this world, but you cain’t keep me from lovin’ your 
immortal soul! (He starts upstairs.) An’ you cain’t take away my reward, 
which is in Heaven! An’ you cain’t escape yourn, which ain’t! (As he goes 
through the door.) Unless you have a change o” heart! 

Mec — It’s the truth that hurts, Matt! your reward ain’t in Heaven! 

Marr —I hope it ain’t if that’s whar he’s a-goin’! 

Davin —I cain’t make him out. If he ’us jist a plain hypocrite I could 
understand him. But he ’pears to honestly believe that everybody’s got to be 
like him before they’re saved. 

Mec — Mebbe they has got to be different from you an’ Matt. 


At Sid’s suggestion a compromise is effected. Rufe 
is to stay on for another month while Sid is getting set- 
tled in the home ways again and attending to his private 
business. Part of this latter, we gather, is concerned 
with Jude Lowry. The Lowries have lived neighbors 
to the Hunts for a good many years, and Jude, if not 
the handsomest mountain girl in the district, could never 
reasonably be left out of any such beauty competition. 
She and Sid have been as good as engaged a number of 
times. Were as good as engaged when the war came, in 
fact, for all they had quarreled. 

The first of the Lowries to be a party to Sid’s home- 
coming, however, is not Jude, but her brother Andy. 
Andy is carrying the mail, and swings off his cart at 
the sight of his old friend in the Hunt doorway. He is 
a healthy, happy young fellow, but easily excited. Just 
now his face is slightly flushed with the whiskey he has 
drunk, but not noticeably so. 

Andy is another of the mountain boys who wanted to go 
to war, but was kept at home because his Mam and Pap 
had wheedled him into claiming exemption so he could 
help cut timber for the government. And now he’s 
“totin’ the mail.” This has all made Andy a little bitter. 
“1 want a job that gives me more elbow room, ” he pro- 
tests to Sid. “Every time I look at that piddlin’ 
mail sack an’ think o’ what you’ve been through, | git 
so goddern mad at myself an’ everybody else, ’at I 
feel like startin’ a war o’ my own right here in the 


mountains!’ 
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He swings the mail sack playfully at Sid’s head 
and they scuffle good-naturedly. They have long been 
friends, but there is a suggestion that they have long been 
rivals, too. This thought is strengthened a moment later 
when Andy asks Rufe to fetch him a box of revolver 
cartridges from the store. 

The subject of guns and ammunition starts the boys in- 
specting a “ Dutch peacepipe” Sid has brought home 
from France — a souvenir from a Dutchman who hadn’t 
any more use for it after he had shot at Sid and 
missed. It’s an automatic, which doesn’t mean much to 
mountain men. Grandpap Hunt insists he wouldn’t “ be 
ketched dead in the woods” with one of ’em. “It’s an 
insult to shootin’ men,” says he, pushing it from him. 
“It’s built on the notion that you’re a-goin’ to miss all 
your fust shots.” 

But Sid thinks it will shoot pretty well, and Andy is 
keen for a shooting match to test it. They start for the 
yard, but meet surprising opposition. Meg is the first 
to oppose the match, much to her son’s amazement. 


Sw — (looking at her puzzled, then placing his hands on her shoulders). 
Why, Mam! What sort of a graveyard rabbit has crossed your path? Me an’ 
Andy. used to have shootin’ matches out thar an’ you never made no fuss 
about it! 

Mec —I don’t keer! I’ve seen enough shootin’ an’ fightin’ in my time! 
An’ I’ve hyeard enough talk about war! 

Sw — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no harm fer us to shoot at a spot on a tree. 

Merc — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no good! (With a sudden flare of passion.) 
An’ I wisht you’d throw that pistol in the river! The man it belonged to had 
a mammy too! Think how she feels — wharever she is! 

Anpy — If he’d been to as many shootin’ matches as Sid mebby you’d be 
the one ’at’s a-feelin’ that way! 

Rurg — It wasn’t the shootin’ matches ’at saved Sid. It ’us the will 0’ God! 

Si — Mebby so, Rufe, but I’ve noticed other things bein’ equal, God gen- 
erally sides ith the feller that shoots the straightest. 

Mec— Oh! Cain’t you talk o’ nothin’ but shootin’ an’ killin’? I wish I 
sou go some place whar I’d never hear guns mentioned agin as long as I 
ive! 


Rure — You kin! We can all go thar if we live right! An’ that ’minds me, 
boys; if I ’us you I wouldn’t have no more shootin’ matches. It ’us at a 
shootin’ match that the feud fust started *twixt your two gran’-daddies. (In an 
instant the faces of the men become tense with amazement. Rufe is con- 
scious of this, but continues with @ show of innocence.) An’ they ’us both 
fetched home on stretchers, “long ’ith lots more o’ your kin on both sides, afore 
it ’us patched up. I know ’tain’t none o’ my business 

Marr — (his right fist trembling dangerously). Then why the Hell don’t 
you keep your mouth shet? 
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Rurg—I ’us only warnin’ ’em fer their own good! They’re frien’ly now an’ 

I want ’em to stay that way! 
Tr — You’ye got a dam’ poor way o’ showin’ it! You know that’s 

sompen we don’t talk about here! If I didn’t know’ you ’us a born fool I’d 

Mrc — He meant everything fer the best, Matt! 

Matt — That’s what you allus say. 

Rure — All right, if you don’t want me to do you a good turn, I won’t! 
Hereafter they can shoot er do what they please. I won’t open my mouth! 

Sm — You needn’t pester your mind about me an’ Andy, Rufe. We've 
knowed all about the war ’twixt our fam’lies sence we ’us knee-high to a duck. 
An’ it’s never made our trigger-fingers itch none, has it, Andy? 

Anpy — Not a durned bit! We natchelly hain’t talked about it, but I 
reckon we could if we had to. 

Si —I don’t reckon nothin’ about it, I know it! Me an’ you could talk 
about anything ’thout fightin’ — ’cept religion! 

Anpy — (laughing). Id even take a crack at that with you, fer I expect 
we've got about the same sort! 

Sm — Well, my mouth ain’t no prayer book, an’ I don’t try to make it 
sound like one. 

Anpy — (uproariously). Me, nuther! 


Grandpap David doesn’t see anything smart in their 
“a-runnin’ down religion.” “ I’ve lived in this ole world 
longer’n both of you put together, an’ they ain’t nothin’ to 
be ashamed of in bein’ a Christian,” says he. 

He knows, too, does Grandpap. He has had experi- 
ence. Once, when he was “ jist such a jackass” as Sid 
or Andy he undertook to put in his place a militant 
Baptist who had come to the mountains to preach the 
gospel. David attended the first meeting, and when the 
preacher pointed him out as one of the worst sinners of 
the community, David called him out of the pulpit. And 
he came. And David smote him on the right cheek. 
And the minister turned tother cheek. And David 
smote him again. And minutes afterward, when David 
recovered consciousness, he found two men a-rubbin’ of 
him and the minister goin’ right ahead explainin’ Scrip- 
ture as though nothin’ had happened. “He said the 
Savior never told us what to do after we’d turned t’other 
cheek once,” David concludes; “ fer he took it fer granted 
any dern fool’d know.” 

Sid and Andy enjoy the story. But Rufe is convinced 
such a preacher couldn’t have been a Christian at all, 
and Meg is so stirred by the argument that follows that 
she decides she had about as soon listen to them talk 
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war as religion. “It allus was a peacefuller subjec’,” 
admits David. To stop the argument he goes with Meg 
to rob a bee-gum to sweeten Sid’s supper. 

Andy is for Sid’s having a drink. He has a bottle of 
“ blockade ” in the mail pouch he would like to have him 
sample. But Sid declines. Rufe, of course, has “ gone 
prohibition,” but he has a proposition to make. If Andy 
is going to drink it would be a lot better if he was to 
drink good stuff. Which Rufe knows where to get, seeing 
he has been hiding some 20-year-old he found in a cache 
one day when he was dynamitin’ fish, afore he joined the 
church. 


Rure—... An’ it’s the best stuff you ever stuck your tongue into! So 
thick an’ sirupy it clings to the sides o’ the bottle jist like ’lasses! 

Anby — (interrupting him). Stop! Is they any left? 

Rure— Some. Why? 

Anpy — Why! Ha, ha! Did you hear that, Sid? He wants to know why? 
(To Rufe.) ’Course you don’t want to sell any of it? 

Rurgs — Well, my advice to everybody is to let licker alone. But if folks 
is bound they’re a-goin’ to drink the stuff. I s’pose tain’t no more’n right to 
help ’em git sompen good. 

Anpy — Spoke like a true Christian! 

Rure — That’s what I try to be, Andy. An’ ef that licker o’ mine’ll help 
you out I don’t want to make nothin’ on it. The only thing is—I bought Bill 
Hedgepeth’s share an’ if I’m a-goin to be out of a job soon I would kinder 
like to git back jist what I paid fer it. 

Anpy — Well, you won’t have no trouble a-squarin’ yourself if it tastes any- 
thin’ like you say. 

Rurg — You don’t have to take my word for it. I got a sample bottle in my 
trunk. (Coaxingly to Andy, as he goes to the stairs.) Come on up an’ try it! 

Anpy — Well, I’ve had about all I can tote — but I reckon one more drink 
like that won’t load me down. (As he turns to follow Rufe he looks off in the 
direction of the store.) Oh, hell! Thar’s Sis — out at the store! 

Sm — What’s the trouble? 

Anpy — Trouble? Jude’s got religion sence you left — like Rufe — an’ she 
has a jeeminy fit every time she smells licker on me! But drive on, Rufe! 
Damn it all, I’m free, white an’ twenty-one! 


It is Rufe’s idea that Sid should drink with them, and 
he suspects the reason he won’t is that he is trying to 
make Jude Lowry think he’s “ a-sproutin’ wings.” Sid’s 
coming back a sort of hero seems likely to interfere 
somewhat with Jude’s interest in the meek and penitent 
Rufe, and the latter resents it. 

When, a moment later, Jude bounds into the room in 
search of Meg Hunt, Sid is playfully hiding behind the 
door. When she goes into the kitchen he comes out and 
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plants himself in the middle of the floor, standing straight 
and stiff in the position of a soldier at attention. When 
she comes again into the room and sees him and is prop- 
erly and rather happily surprised he continues to stand 
rigidly and stare at her. When she tries to talk with him 
he makes signs, indicating that he has lost the power of 
speech. She is shocked at the mere thought of such 
a possibility. Suppose he should have been shell-shocked 
or “tetched in the head”! With a great surge of sym- 
pathy she goes close to him and shakes him by the arms. 
“Why don’t you say sompen? You know me, don’t 
you?” . 

He does, and the next minute she finds herself held 
tight in his arms and vigorously kissed. At which action 
she pretends to be righteously indignant. 


Jupe —. . . Sid, if you don’t tell me why you’re actin’ this way I’m a-goin’ 
to scream! 

Sm —I ain’t actin’. This is natchel! 

Juvr — Natchel! 

Sm — Yeh, don’t you mind the last time you seen me you told me never to 
speak to you agin as long as I lived? 

Juve — (freeing herself and backing away). Oh! So that’s it! 

Sm — (laughing). Yeh! you know I allus did try to please you! 

Jup—E— If you didn’t aim to speak to me what’d you go an’ kiss me fer? 

Sm — You didn’t say nothin’ about not kissin’ you! 

JupeE —I never kick afore I’m spurred! You knowed all the time I didn’t 
mean it when I told you never to speak to me no more! An’ anyhow, you could 
ha’ writ! 

Sw — (gradually working over to her). I thought o’ writin’. But I ain’t 
much of a hand at settin’ things down on paper. I ‘lowed I could argy with you 
better when I got you where I could sorter surround you! 

Juve — (stepping away). That’s another thing! You’d ought to kep’ your 
hands offen me! (With a suggestion of coquetry.) I still ain’t a-goin’ to marry 
you! 

Sm—Oh! (Teasing her.) Well, nobody axed you! 

Juve — (her eyes blazing). You needn’t throw that up to me! 

Sip — (going to her). Oh, come on Jude, le’s be sensible! (He tries to 
take her hands.) Ill quarrel with you an’ court you all you want me to after 
we're married! 

Jupz — You act like you thought you had a morgidge on me! 


Andy, lunging through the door at the head of the 
stairs, puts an end to their talk. Andy is not drunk, 
but he “ is in the state of exhilaration that precedes com- 
plete intoxication,” and inclined to be ugly. Evidently 
Rufe has been filling him full of ugly thoughts as well 
as “ blockade ” liquor. 
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Jude indicates her humiliation and disappointment. 
She had hoped Andy would keep his promise to leave the 
stuff alone. Sid is worried, though he tries to make 
light of the situation. He agrees to fetch the cartridges 
for Andy from the store, though he thinks they had 
probably better call the shooting match off, considering 
how Mrs, Hunt feels about it. 

“She’s afeard we’ll start another war,” sneers Andy. 
“ All right. It’s off. But bring me a box o’ caterdges 
just the same as if it wusn’t.” 

With Sid and Jude gone to the store Rufe continues 
his insinuations to Andy. He knows, he says, Sid and 
Jude are talking about gettin’ married, which is a lot 
different way of “swoppin’ blood” than the way the 
Hunts and Lowries used to do it in the old feud days. 
But perhaps Andy’s a little afraid o’ Sid Hunt, like a 
certain man said. 

“Any man ’at says I’m afraid o’ Sid Hunt’s a damn 
liar!” shouts Andy. 


Rurg — I ain’t a-sayin’ who it wus. But as your friend, Andy, I’m a-goin’ 
to warn you o” one thing: don’t you start nothin’ ’ith Sid that you ain’t prepared 
to end! Rickollect the last time the Hunts an’ Lowries fit they ’us three more 
Lowries killed ’n they wus Hunts! 

Anvy — (with the superhuman calm of the drunken man). Did Sid brag 
about’ that? 

Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ what Sid done! I’m a-talkin’ to you now as a friend 
fer your own good! 

Anpy — Three more Lowries ’n Hunts! (Weeping with rage.) The dirty 
skunk! Where is he? Where is he? (He starts out through the door. Rufe, 
terrified, grabs his arm.) 

Rurgs — Ca’m yourself, Andy! He’ll be back here any minute! (Rufe tries 
to get to the kitchen door but Andy heads him off.) 

Anpvy -— Rufe, are you fer me or agin me? 

Rure — I'll stick by a friend, Andy, tell Jedgment Day! 

Anpy — Then gimme your hand! Fer jist as shore as sunrise I’m a-goin’ to 
equalize things! 

Rure— Im sorry to hear you talk this way, Andy! 

Anpy — (pulls out his pistol). You b’lieve in Provydence, don’t you? 

Rure — (staring at the pistol). Yeh —1I—I-— believe in Provydence. 

Anpy— Look! (He opens. the pistol.) It’s a-goin’ to take six Hunts to 
make things equal, an’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol! That’s Provydence! 

Rure — (with a strange mingling of fear and fascination). My advice to you, 
Andy, is to drop this! The Hunts are dangerous folks! Sid in pertickler, now 
’at he’s been through the war! You’d a heap better pocket your pride an’ live 
in peace with him if you can, fer if he gits started he won’t stop at nothin’! 
I know him! 

Anpy — Ah! But you don’t know me, Rufe! You think I’m skeered! Well, 
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a wait! This is a free country, an’ everybody in it ought to be equal! 
hree more Lowries ’n Hunts — that ain’t equal! (He drops down in the chair 


and weeps with rage.) 
The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The scene is unchanged. The time a few minutes later. 
Andy has placed a chair opposite the door and sits, with 
his pistol in his hand, waiting the return of Sid. 

Rufe, standing at the window, is acting as lookout. 
Now he sees Sid and Jude returning from the store and 
turns to beg Andy not to kill Sid now. But Andy, “ with 
the unnatural calm of the drunken man,” allows that 
every man has to die when his time comes. 

For a moment after entering neither Sid nor Jude 
notice anything unusual in the attitude of Andy. Jude 
calls to him that she is ready to go home and passes on 
through the room to say good-bye to Mrs. Hunt. Sid cir- 
culates naturally about the room and finally comes to 
Andy to deliver the cartridges he has brought for him. 
Even when Andy insists on paying for them then and 
there Sid accepts his attitude more as a joke than any- 
thing else. 

«T don’t want no Hunt — in hell ner out —to say ’at 
I killed him on credit,” mutters Andy. And that starts 
Sid thinking that perhaps he is in earnest. He turns in- 
quiringly to Rufe. 


Sw — (very uneasy, but concealing it). What’s the trouble with him, 
Rufe? He seems to have sompen on his mind. 

Rurg—I don’t know! He’s been a-talkin’ plumb wild! I tried to ca’m him, 
but I couldn’t! 

Anpy — You keep out o’ this, Rufe! (To Sid with the same deadly calm.) 
Sid Hunt, this is a free country, ain’t it? 

Siw — That’s what they call it, Andy. 

Anpy — If it’s a free country, then everybody in it ought to be equal! 

Sw — Well, ain’t they, Andy? Some’s had more to drink ’n others, but 
that’s nothin’ to quarrel about. 

Anpy —I admit it, but that ain’t the p’int. When the Hunts and Lowries 
fought the last time, the Hunts killed three more Lowries ’n the Lowries killed 
Hunts. Do you call that equal? 

Sip — That’s all over now, Andy. 

Anpy — But it ain’t equal — is it? 

Sm — Why, Andy, that happened so long ago — afore you an’ me ’us born! 

Anpy — That ain’t the p’int! It ain’t equal! 
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Sm — All right then, it ain’t. But what do you want me to do to equalize 
things? 

noeeat don’t want you to do anythin’ but holler! Ill do the equalizin’! 
An’ they’s only one way! The Hunts killed three more Lowries ’n the Lowries 
killed Hunts, (Pulls gun.) I’m a-goin to kill three more Hunts ’n the Hunts 
killed Lowries! 

Sm — Three more. That sounds reasonable enough. Now lemme see, how 
many Hunts’ll that make in all? 

Anpy — Only six! An’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol. That’s provy- 
dential! 

Sr1ov — It does look like it. The only question is which six Hunts it’s a-goin’ 
to be. (Coaxingly.) Now Vl tell you, Andy, I’ve got lots o’ no ’count kin 
(Steps toward him.) 

Anpvy — (points gun at Sid and keeps it that way). No, you cain’t pull 
that on me! I got no ’count kin too! They ain’t wuth killin’! 

Sm —I expect you’re right about that, Andy. 

Anpy —I know damn well I’m right! 

Sw — Now look here, Andy, I want this thing done like it ought to be. 
(Persuasively.) Now IV’ll tell you what I'll do: you go home an’ study "bout 
this overnight an’ come back tomorrow morning. If you still want to kill six 
of us aie I’ll let you take your pick. (He starts to the door but Andy heads 
him off. 

Anvy — Ha, ha! You think I’m a damn fool, don’t you? Well, I am; but 
I ain’t that sort! 

Sm — All right, Andy, jist as you say! If you’d ruther begin on what you 
got here now I’Jl send fer ’em. Only they ain’t enough to make out your six. 


But Andy is not to be fooled that way either. He 
orders both Sid and Rufe to stand where they are on pen- 
alty of having their heads blown off. Then he orders 
Rufe to fetch his banjo and play “ Turkey in the Straw.” 

“When the Hunts an’ Lowries fought afore the Hunts 
made my gran’daddy dance when they shot him,’ he 
sneers as he cocks his pistol. “This is the time to 
dance.” 

And Sid dances. With such grace as he can muster 
he executes the steps that Andy calls off. Occasionally 
he “ sashays ” a little too close to the door or the window 
and is promptly called back by his drunken master. 

For two or three tense moments the dance continues. 
Then Jude appears suddenly in the kitchen door. Star- 
tled for a second, she realizes the next instant what is hap- 
pening and jumps between her brother’s gun and _ her 
cancing sweetheart. Sid, taking advantage of Andy’s 
momentary confusion, grabs his arm, thrusts it up with 
a quick twist and disarms him. 

A moment later Grandpap David and Meg Hunt have 
joined them. Hearing what has happened convinces 
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David that Rufe’s the real one to blame, for having started 
all that feud talk when Andy was drinkin’, but Sid in- 
sists Rufe did what he could to quiet Andy. A moment 
later Sid leads Andy out of the house. He will put him 
on his horse, he says, and start him home, seeing he has 
sobered up somewhat. 

Jude tries to get from Rufe some explanation of what 
has occurred, and why. But he claims to be as mystified 
as she. He has an idea that Sid wasn’t altogether in- 
nocent. Sid can be mighty overbearin’ when he wants 
to, as he insists she will find out if she marries him. 
Jude doesn’t know that she is — or isn’t — going to marry 
Sid. Nor does she see where it is any of Rufe’s busi- 
ness what she does. In which conclusion Rufe insists she 
is entirely wrong. He loves her, too, he says, with such 
a love as only the Creator can understand, and when 
it comes to deciding which of them will get her he is 
inclined to think that God will side with him, for reasons 
he would like to explain. 


Jupz—I got too much else to think about with killin’ in the air! 

Rure — But I want to explain afore it’s too late. I want you to know that 
my love fer you wus ordained from above. (She turns to him.) The first time 
I ever thought o’ marryin’ you, Jude, ’us when I seen you in church the day I 
got religion! 

Juve — (turning from him). Mebby you wouldn’t ha’ thought of it then if 
you’d been a-studyin’ *bout your religion like you’d ought ha’ been! 

Rure—I wus, Jude! That’s jist the p’int! The whole thing ’us spiritual! 
(Jude turns to him and is somewhat moved by the religious trend of his appeal, 
in spite of an instinctive distrust of the man.) I mind it jist as well as if it 
’us yistidy! Preachin’ ’us over an’ they ’us a-singin’, an’ when they come to the 
verse: 

“TI sighed for rest an’ happiness 
I yearned fer them, not Thee; 
But while I passed my Savior by 
His love laid hold o’ me” 
I looked across the aisle an’ seen you a-settin’ thar a-singin’! An’ sompen hot 
swep’ over me jist like fire! At first I thought it ’us Satan a-temptin’ me, an’ I 
tried to look t’other way! I don’t never look at the women’s side in the meetin’- 
house! Anybody ’at knows me ’ll tell you that! But I couldn’t look no other 
way then! Some Power greater an’ stronger’n me seemed to have holt o’ my neck 
a-twistin’ it around toward you! I ’us absolutely helpless, jist as helpless as a 
child! But I didn’t know what it wus till they got to the last verse. You know 
how it goes: 
“Thy pleasures lost I sadly mourned, 
But never wept for Thee, 
Till grace my sightless eyes received, 
Thy love-li-ness to see.”’ 
It ’us then that the scales dropped from my eyes! An’ I seen the Truth! An’ 
when I did everything in the whole world ’us changed fer me! (Going toward 
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her, his arms outstretched.) 1 us so happy I felt jist like I ’us a-floatin’ away 
on a ocean o’ joy! : 2 

Juve — (throwing off the spell that has crept over her in spite of herself). 
Well, if you felt like that you’d better let well enough alone. I couldn’t make 
you no happier by marryin’ you. ’ 

But Rufe continues of a contrary opinion and becomes 
more wildly eloquent in his pleading than he was before. 
He is a pure and lonely soul, is Rufe, and his only sus- 
taining hope is that Jude will some day be his wife. 
When Sid appears and interrupts the flow of his passion 
at its peak he turns ugly — or would turn ugly if his 
religion did not restrain him. As it is he merely sug- 
gests that he is mighty thankful that he (Rufe) is able 
to bare all his thoughts about women to Jude, which is 
more, he is sure, than Sid can do. Especially his 
thoughts about those French women he met on the other 
side. 

But Sid is not disturbed. “I don’t know whether 
you're a trouble breeder or whether you're jist tetched 
in the head with religion,” he says to Rufe. “But 
whichever it is I want you to git this much straight: 
Me an’ Jude’s a-goin’ to be married, an’ everything I 
want her to know about them French gals [’1l tell her 
myself.” 

Nor does Jude’s denial that she has ever agreed to this 
arrangement worry him. With Rufe out of the room Sid 
repeats his conviction that Jude will marry him. She 
again denies it. She might have — once, she admits. 
But now — with this new trouble between him and Andy 
looming up — she isn’t sure it would be right. 

Sm — Now see here, Jude! (He seizes her wrists in a strong grip.) If this 
trouble with Andy is a-standin’? between us we might as well settle it right now. 

Juve — (with a flare of passion). You got no right to make me take sides 
agin my own flesh an’ blood! 

Sw —I ain’t a-goin’ to try to make you. That’s sompen you'll have to 
decide fer yourself. The Bible says a man an’ woman ought to leave their 
daddy an’ mammy an’ all the rest o’ their kin an’ stick together in spite o’ the 
devil — at least that’s the sense of it. I don’t purtend to pattern after Scrip- 
ture like Rufe, but that part allus hit me as bein’ jist about right. An’ if you 
don’t feel the same way I want to know it. 

Jupz — (looking at him dumbly). But 1— er —er— but I 

Sip — They ain't no room for “buts” here, Jude. If you’ve got any doubts 


about whose side you’d be on in a fight between me an’ your folks, you’d better 
give yourself the benefit of ’em. 
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Jupg—I couldn’t never go back on my own kin! 

Sm — Then that’s settled. (He releases her and turns away.) We don’t 
belong together. 

Jup—E — You don’t actially think our folks are a-goin’ to start fightin’ agin, 
do you, Sid? 

: Sm — Not if I can keep ’em from it. (He turns to her again.) But that 
ain’t the p’int; if they do start I don’t want no weak sister fer a wife. If a 
woman ain’t fur a man she’s purty apt to be agin him. They don’t come 
a-settin’ on the fence. 

JupE — You mean — you mean I —I got to 

Sip — I mean — you’ve got to stand by me if you marry me. 

“s. ‘piece it ain’t right! You know it ain’t right to go agin my own 
ood! 

Sm — Well, nobody ain’t a-makin you marry me. 

Juve — (flaring up hysterically). What do you keep on a-sayin’ that fer 
when it ain’t so! (Then breaking into sobs as she goes to his arms.) You know 
I cain’t do nothin’ else! 

Sip —I sorter hoped you couldn’t, Jude. But I wanted you to find out fer 
yourself. 

Juve — (still sobbing). Vm a-goin’ to do what’s right, but it’s terrible hard 
— Andy’s my own brother! ’Tain’t in human nacher to 

Sm — Don’t you worry about that, Jude! They ain’t a-goin’ to be no 
trouble. I jist wanted to find out whar you stood in case they wus. But you 
a leave all that to me. Nothin’ ain’t a-goin’ ter happen to Andy ner nobody 
else. 


The Hunt men are excited. David and Matt have 
heard of the quarrel with Andy and they are of the 
opinion that the sooner they have a talk with Andy’s paw 
the better chance they will have of stopping the story 
before it spreads far and grows big. 

Sid is satisfied everything is all right. He and 
Andy are perfectly capable of patching things up if 
they’re let alone. Which shortly appears to be the case. 
Andy, sobered somewhat, is brought in by Jude as they 
are about to start home. She has told him about Sid’s 
asking her to marry him, and he has come to make his 
apologies. He allows he has made a fool of himself, 
and the fact that the liquor helped is no excuse. 

The restoring of peace is further assisted by Sid’s 
giving Andy back his pistol, and agreeing to ride a piece 
up the road with him and Jude on their way home. Sid 
has gone to saddle his horse, and the others are bustling 
about getting things closed up against the oncoming rain, 
when Rufe finds the morose and remorseful Andy alone. 

He, too, is glad that everything has been smoothed 
over and that there isn’t going to be any more trouble, 
Rufe assures Andy. But just the same, if he were in 
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Andy’s place he would not take any chances. Nor would 
he Jet the fact that Sid has made Jude promise to 
marry him fool him any. There have been things hinted 
between the Hunts, Rufe intimates, that sound mighty 
like they were a-holdin’ an inquest over Andy. 


Rure— I’m a-takin’ a big chance to tell you! But you’ve allus been my 
friend, Andy! An’ I’d walk through hell om a greased pine pole fer my friends! 
They’re all I got left in the world! 

Anpy — (impatiently). Well, come on! What are they up to? 

Rurg — Jist now — afore you come in— (He looks around.) 

Anpy — Yeh? 

Rure — Sid an’ his daddy, an’ the old rooster ’us a-holdin’ a inquest over 
ou! 

Anpy — A inquest! 

Rure — That’s what I’d call it! 

Anpy — What ’us the verdick — death from natchel causes? 

Rure — They didn’t edzackly say that. 

Anpy — But you know what they meant? 

Rure — We never know nothin’ in this world. But my advice to you is not 
to let Sid ketch you by yourself in a lonesome spot in the woods ’less you want 
to wear a wooden overcoat. (Leaving Andy to let this sink in, he wanders up 
to the door.) 

Anvy — If that’s his game why didn’t he let daylight through me when he 
had a good excuse? (Lays his hand on his pistol.) And what’d he gimme back 
my pistol fer? 

Rure— You don’t know Sid like I do. He’s deeper’n he looks. If he’d 
ha’ killed you while ago when he had a chance Jude ’d never ha’ married him. 
But he’s made hisself solid ’ith her now by lettin’ you off. He can afford to 
wait to put you to sleep tell they ain’t nobody a-lookin’, though that ain’t 
pesterin’ his mind much fer he knows the law cain’t tetch him. 

Anpy — Why cain’t it? 

Rure — ‘Caze you threatened his life in the presence 0’ witnesses. 

Anpy — Has he got all that figgered out aforehand? 

Rure— That an’ more. 

Anpy — Well, I’ve done all I could! I admitted to ’em ’at I ’us wrong 
to breach that ole fight agin! 

Rure—I know you did, Andy. An’ ’tain’t a-goin’ to do you no good to 
eat more dirt fer ’em “less you’re prepared to eat six feet of it. Fer I hyeard 
Sid tell his daddy that you wusn’t the sort o’ man as could be bound by his 
word to keep the peace. 

Anpy — That’s sompen I cain’t understand, Rufe. If I had it in my heart 
to kill a man I couldn’t act toward him like I ’us his friend. 

Rure— Me nuther. I b’lieve in speakin’ my mind, an’ lettin’ whatever 
comes up come out. But you have to fight fire with fire; you cain’t afford to 
take mo chances when your life’s at stake. 

Anpy — What ’ld you do if you ’us in my place, huh? 

Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ what I would do, but I know one thing I wouldn’t; 
I wouldn’t wait fer him to git the drop on me! I’d be the early bird! 

Anpy — No! I won’t shoot fust *less he starts it! But I’m a-goin’ to keep 
my eyes on him, an’ the fust suspicious move he makes — (he pats the handle of 
his pistol) — one or t’other of us’ll be buzzards’ meat! 

Rourge — That’s all right — (insinuatingly) —if he don’t take a crack at you 
from the bushes! 


The storm becomes more threatening. Sid suggests 


that both Andy and Jude stay over awhile. Nobody will 
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expect them home in a storm. But Andy is bound to go, 
storm or no storm. And Sid refuses to let him go alone. 
Besides he has his own reasons for wanting to have a talk 
with Jude’s father before anything can happen to his 
engagement. But Jude decides to stay. 

_ The boys are off and riding hard to beat the storm. 
Meg Hunt is worried and Jude is anxious. But Rufe is 
comforting. “If any harm’s goin’ to come to ’em wor- 
ryin’ won’t stop it,” he preaches. 

A moment or two later, above the occasional thunder- 
claps of the approaching storm, a revolver shot is dis- 
tinctly heard. Then another. Meg and David start with 
fear. Jude all but collapses on the bed. Rufe’s eyes 
brighten. Before anyone can make a move toward an 
investigation there is a further racket in the yard. Meg, 
rushing to the door, starts violently at what she sees. 
Sid’s horse has returned with an empty saddle! The 
very shock of this conclusive evidence of tragedy serves 


to calm her. 


Mec — They ain’t no use in foolin’ ourselves! It’s happened! MHe’s dead! 
Andy’s killed him! 

Davm — Now stop your ravin’, Meg! They’s a thousand ways that horse 
might ha’ got loose! It might ha’ throwed him! (Matt enters at the door, grim 
and determined.) 

Matt — (as he takes a gun from the rack and some cartridges from the top 
drawer). No it didn’t! It’s not a buckin’ horse! You know that as well as I 
do! I’ve never seed it skeer at nothin’ sence I got it! (He starts out.) 

Davw — Wait! I’m a-goin with you an’ see what’s happened! (He crosses 
to the gun rack, takes down his gun and puts in a percussion cap.) 

Mec — Matt! Don’t take the guns! If Sid’s dead fightin’ won’t bring him 
back! 

Marr — (loading his gun). I never said it would. But if he’s dead my 
business is ’ith the man that killed him! 

Rure — Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord! I will repay! 

ges has to have an instrument to work through! (He follows Matt 
out. 

Mec — (staring in front of her, blankly). God! If He’s almighty like 
they say, Il cain’t see why He don’t stop things like this! 

Rure — I wouldn’t say things like that, Meg! All His jedgments are jest an’ 
righteous altogether! 

Juve — But it don’t seem right fer Sid to go through the war an’ then be 
struck down by Andy the minute he gits home. 

Rure— That ain’t fer us to say. (Piously.) He knows what Sid done 
while he ’us away in the war! We don’t! 

Jupg — Andy ain’t a God-fearin’ man neither! 

Rure — I know he ain’t! An’ vengeance is on his track too! It’s writ that 
the heathen shall rage an’ the wicked shall destroy one another! That seems to 
be a part of God’s plan! Let Him be right if you have to maxe out every- 
body else wrong’s what I say, an’ they’s good Scripture fer it, 
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Jupe— They’s Scripture fer everything! Job’s wife told him to cuss 
God an’ die. (There is a loud clap of thunder. Rufe shrinks away. Meg rises 
and glances out through the window.) ; 

Rurg—If you’re a-goin’ to talk blasphemy, ’ith a thunder-cloud a-comin’ 
up, I’ll have to leave you! 

Jupz— (to Meg). Are you a-goin’ out? 

Merc — Yes! I cain’t set here! 

Jupr — Neither can I. I’ll go with you and sce if they’ve found him. If 
Sid’s dead I’ll kill the man ’at killed him—even if it’s my own brother! V’ll 
kill him with my own hands! 


Rufe doesn’t like this idea. He could not think of 
marrying a girl who killed her own brother, and he feels 
that he should advise God to prevent it. The room has 
darkened as the storm continues. Only the fitful flames 
in the fireplace and an occasional flash of lightning 
sharpen the scene. Rufe is still muttering his prayer, 
“Lord, don’t let her commit a sin she could never git 
fergiveness for,” when he looks up to see Sid calmly 
entering the room from the kitchen. He recoils in terror. 
as though he had seen a ghost, and for a moment is com- 
pletely unnerved. 

Gradually he recovers himself enough to learn what 
has happened. Riding through the woods Sid had dis- 
mounted to tighten a saddle girth. Andy had seen him 
reach in his back pocket for a knife and had promptly 
shot at him. There is a bullet hole through his hat at- 
testing the accuracy of the aim and the seriousness of 
Andy’s intentions. Realizing these Sid has turned his 
horse loose and cut for the bushes. 

Sid is more puzzled than ever about Andy. He can’t 
understand why he should do the things he has done 
since he got that liquor from Rufe. He has a feeling 
that Rufe can enlighten him as to this, and the boy’s 
actions at the moment confirm him in the belief. He 
questions Rufe pointedly and Rufe grows more and more 
confused and more shrill in his denials of any knowledge 
of a reason for Andy’s state of mind. His determination 
to hold Sid there becomes increasingly suspicious. 

Gradually, despite Rufe’s protests and his lies, Sid un- 
covers most of the truth. He knows that his people be- 
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lieve him dead, and that his father and grandfather have 
taken their guns and are on the way to the home of the 
Lowries. 

Determined to save Andy and to prevent further trouble 
he seeks a way of stopping the Hunts. At every turn he 
is blocked by the now thoroughly frightened Rufe. 


Rurgs — (rushes to door). Hold on, Sid, you cain’t do nothin’ ’bout it now. 
They must a-left afore you come in and they’d natchelly go the short way and 
be half way over the mountain by this time! It’s too late to stop ’em now. 

Sm — By God, you don’t want me to stop ’em! I believe you knowed all 
along where they wus, only you ’us afraid o’ what Andy could tell! 

Rure — That’s right! Blame it on me! I don’t wish him no harm! I don’t 
wish nobody no harm! 

Sip — (moves about nervously, then suddenly turning to Rufe as an idea 
occurs to him). Does that telephone wire along the river run from the dam to 
the settlement over thar? 

Rure — Why — er—are you a-thinkin’ o’ ’phonin’ from the dam to head 
off Matt an’ your grand-daddy? 

Sm — That’s my business. 

Rurze — It’s too late, Sid! You'd have to go afoot all the way! 

Sm— As I remember it the phone is in that toolhouse on a ledge right 
down under the dam. Is that right? 

Rurg — You’d never git to that house now! You’d have to walk out to 
it on boards across that sluice of water! (This gives Sid the necessary informa- 
tion and he starts quickly to the door, but Rufe arrives there at the same time 
and holds the door closed.) Sid, it’s dangerous when the river ain’t up. You 
might jist as well commit suicide as try it now! (Sid starts out but Rufe pulls 
his hand away from the door handle.) I wouldn’t do it to save my own brother 
let alone a man ’at had tried to kill me. An’ all you'll git out o’ Andy is a 
passel o’ lies about me. Natchelly he’ll say I agged him on — that I told him 
age ae (seizing him by the throat). By God, I believe that’s jist what you 

id do! 

Rurz — (screams hysterically). No I didn’t, Sid! I swear I didn’t! All I 
said wus ’at you “us a dangerous man an’ not to cross you—that if you 
started 

Sw — (tightening his grip). So! Wm right! You wus at the bottom of it. 
Did you do it a-purpose? 

Rurg — God forgive you, Sid, fer such a thought! 

Sm — An’ God damn you! 


Sid hurls Rufe to the floor and rushes out of the 
door, leaving it open. A blinding flash of lightning en- 
velops him. Rufe lies on his elbow, cowering in fear, 
till the thunder crashes and reverberates. Then sud- 
denly, as if struck by an idea, he rises to his knees and 
clasps his hands in prayer. 


Rurg— Did you hear what he said, God? I can put up ’ith his insults to 
me, but when it comes to blasphemin’ Thy holy name it does look like it’s 
time to call a halt! But you know what you’re a-doin’ Lord, an’ I don’t! I’m 
only a ignorant sinner! You know more in a minute ’n I could ever know in a 
million years! It bothers me though, Lord that you left the wicked prosper 
more’n the righteous! They git the best o’ everythin’ in this world now! 
It wusn’t so in Bible times, Lord! Then you cut the wicked down afore 
the congregation o’ Israel! An’ the dread o’ you an’ the fear o’ you wus on 
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all people! But now your name is a by-word among sinners! You _hyeard 
that yourself jist now! I ain’t presumin’ to give you advice, Lord! You 
know your own business! But if you’d make an edzample o’ this blasphemer 
— if you’d strike him down in the abomination of his wickedness by a bolt 
o’ lightnin’, it ’Ild serve as a warnin’ to all like him! An’ they’d be sich 
another revival o’ ole time religion in these mountains as you’ve never seed 
sence the earthquake! 

(He pauses again as if struck by a new thought. His knees gradually give 
way beneath him and he sinks to the floor.) 

In your holy word Lord, I know you command your servants to slay all 
blasphemers! Mebby you think that’s enough! An’ mebby it ought to be! 
But I’d druther you’d do it yourself, Lord! You can do it better’n me! 
An’ it ’Id have more effect! But I want you to understand, I ain’t no coward! 
If it don’t suit you to do it yourself —I’ll do it fer you—I don’t keer if 
they hang me! You died for me once, an’ I’m a-willin’ to die for you if 
you want me to! You can do with me what you please, Lord! If it’s your will 
that this blasphemer shall die, I’ve got a whole box o’ dynamite out thar 
in the store, an’ a time fuse long enough so’s I can get back here afore it 
explodes! I can blow up the dam while he’s under thar a-telephonin’ an’ the 
waters 0’ your wrath’ll sweep over him like they did over Pharaoh an’ his hosts 
in olden times! 

(There is a blinding flash of lightning, followed instantaneously by a terrific 
crash of thunder. Rufe rises to a standing position, his knees trembling with 
fear. As the noise of the thunder dies away his fear is transformed into 
joy. He stands firmly on his feet and looks toward Heaven, his voice ringing 
out triumphantly.) 

“‘T hear you, Lord! An’ like Joshua of old I go to do your will!” 


He rushes from the house as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is the same. Night has come. The storm 
is passing. There are still occasional flashes of lightning 
and a distant rumble of thunder. Above these the steady 
roar of a swollen stream is noticeable. 

The Hunt living room is empty and lighted only by the 
flickering fire. Matt Hunt and Grandpap David bring in 
Andy. He is shuffling along ahead of them, practically 
at the tip ends of their guns, and he seems defiantly eager 
to bait them into shooting him and getting it over with. 

Matt is ready enough to oblige Andy; but David will 
not listen to it. True, they have not been able to find 
Sid, and there is nothing to indicate that he has been 
home. But there is also the chance that he has escaped. 
Or is still lying wounded in the woods. 

Suddenly a shadow flits past the windows of the porch 
and emerges as Rufe, stopped in the doorway by the dis- 
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covery of Grandpap guarding Andy. Rufe is plainly 
excited, but controls himself. 

He has only been out of the house a minute, he tells 
them — just down to the spring and back. And he hasn’t 
seen Sid at all. Not since they left. Meg and Jude 
have gone up the road thinking they might meet Sid, or 
find him, if he is hurt. Certainly, Rufe insists, Sid 
Sn aaa have come back to the house without his seeing 

im. 

Again Matt Hunt is for evening the Hunt-Lowry score 
by doing for Andy, but David is still able to restrain 
him. From up the river there comes the sound of a muf- 
fled explosion. Sounds like blasting to everybody but 
Rufe. He thinks it must have been some sort of thunder. 
““Mebby it ’us the stopper blowed out o’ hell,” sug- 
gests Andy. “ You'll be in p’sition to tell more about 
that a little later when you git thar!” Matt grimly as- 
sures him. 

Jude and Meg are back from their search, having 
found no trace of Sid. They are sick with grief and anx- 
iety and Jude is ready to help force the truth from her 
grinning brother’s lips, even to the point of threatening 
him with Matt’s gun. But Andy is not frightened. 


Anpr — All right, Sis, blaze away! (She releases the gun.) But I’d ruther 
you'd let Matt do it. He’s a better shot ’n you are. As for Sid, at the rate 
he ’us a-goin’ the last time I seen him he’d ought to be in China if he 
hain’t run hisself to death! 

Marr — That’s a lie on the face of it! 

Anpy — Well then, I killed him an’ buried him in the mud. How’s that 
fer the truth? (Meg and Jude turn away shuddering.) 

Marr — You’d be closer to it in my opinion if you said you killed him 
and throwed him over the cliff into the river. 

Anpy — That would ha’ been less trouble ’n buryin’ him if I’d ha’ hit him! 

Marr — You missed him a-purpose I reckon! 

Anpy — No, Matt! Don’t git no wrong notions about me! I missed him 
becaze I couldn’t hit him. 

Marr — It’s jist as well you ain’t axin’ fer no mercy, for all you’re a-goin’ 
to git is jestice an’ plenty of it! 

Anpy — You don’t have to tell me that. I know you’re a-goin’ to send 
me to hell the short way. But I don’t want you to make no mistake about one 
thing; when I go I’ll go a-standin’ up on my hind legs; I won’t go a-crawlin’ 
ner a-whinin’ fer mercy. (He sees Jude and is moved by her grief.) To the best 
o’ my knowledge an’ belief I didn’t kill Sid. That’s the truth! (Then to 
Matt, belligerently, to correct any impression of weakness.) But I tried my 
damnedest to kill him! An’ that’s the truth, too! 
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They tie Andy’s arms for fear he might put up a fight 
against Grandpap while Matt goes on another search 
for Sid, and have settled down for a long wait when the 
roar of rushing water is heard. The river has never 
sounded the same way before, and it often has run high 
enough to reach the cellar of the Hunt house. Still, 
Rufe is the only one who is much excited by the new 
flood. He is breathless as he comes in from the porch, 
“rolling his eyes in a fine frenzy.” “It’s come! It’s 
come!” he shouts. 

Davi — What’s come? 

Rore— The Day O’ His Wrath — when the saints an’ the sinners shall 
be parted right an’ left! Brother, will you be able to stan’ on that day? 
That’s the question every man here’s got to answer— an’ every woman too! 

Davin — You speak as one hayin’ authority, Rufe. Have you been to 


heaven to git the latest news? 
Rurg — No, I hain’t been to heaven yit, but I’ve been about my Master’s 


business! 

Davin — Well, I hope fer His sake that you ’tended to it better’n you do 
to ourn. 

Rurs—I know I done what He told me! That’s all I know an’ all I 
want to know on this earth! 

Mec —I reckon that’s enough fer any of us. But I would like to know 
what’s happened to Sid. I don’t feel that I can ever close my eyes in sleep 
or death tell I find out! 

Rurg— It’s too late! You cain’t git to that patch o’? woods now! The 
river’s come up all around it! Look! 


David and the women go to the porch to see the flood. 
The waters are continuing to rise and the cellar is threat- 
ened. Indoors Andy seeks to bargain with Rufe to re- 
lease him. They are, after all, fellow conspirators. Why 
shouldn’t Rufe help him get away? 

But Rufe can’t see it. He is willing to pray for Andy, 
but he sees no sense in cutting his thongs when he 
is almost certain to be immediately recaptured. And 
there couldn’t be any doubt in the minds of the Hunt 
men who had released him. This, Rufe argues, would 
make it bad for him. 

This line of reasoning sets Andy cursing, sometimes 
under his breath and sometimes not. Cursing and threat- 
ening Rufe with exposure as well. Which starts that 
young man a-trembling with fear, though he tries to 
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“HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 


Andy: All right, Sis, blaze away! But I'd rather you'd let Matt 
do it. He’s a better shot ’n you are. 
(Glenn Anders and Margaret Borough) 
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hide his fear by assuming a pious manner. Gradually, 
in an effort to frighten Andy so he will not tell on him, 
Rufe works himself into a religious passion that im- 
presses Jude and Meg. It leaves David cold and Andy 
frankly cynical. 

_ “Arter all, Meg,” says David, when his daughter-in- 
law protests he has no right to permit Andy to blaspheme 
the way he is doing in making sport of Rufe; “ arter all, 
the Lord’s will’s too big a thing fer any one man to git 
a strangle hold on it. Rufe’s dead certain that God allus 
sees eye to eye ‘ith him on every question. But fer all 
we know God hisself may c’nsider that more blasphemous 
*n what Andy’s doin’ What makes you think what 
he’s got is real religion?” 


Mec — By their fruits ye shall know ’em! When I mourned fer Sid you 
an’ Matt didn’t bring me no comfort! All you thought of ’us vengeance! But 
I feel comforted some now, an’ Rufe done it! (She takes Rufe’s hand.) 

Davw — Shucks! If comfort in time o’ trouble ’us religion most folks 
could git more religion outen a bottle o’ licker’n they could out o’ the Bible! 

Rure — (angrily). Are you accusin’ me o’ bein’ loaded? 

Davi — Right up to the gills. You’re drunk on sompen, Rufe. I dunno 
whether it’s licker er religion. 

Anpy — What difference does it make? One’s jist as dangerous as t’other 
when it gits into a cracked head. 

Jup—E — The time’ll come, Andy, when you’ll wish you’d prayed stid 0’ 
scoffiin’! 

Merc — Father forgive them! They know not what they do! 

Rure — (standing between Meg and Jude). Let ’em revile me! I don’t 
keer! Let ’em persecute me, lie about me, crucify me. I don’t keer what they 
do (to Andy), fer verily I say unto you it’ll be better fer Sodom an’ Gomorrah 
on the Day o’ Jedgment than fer you! An’ that day ain’t as fur off as it 
has been! If I ’us a mind to I could tell you things that "ld curdle your blood 
and dry up the marrer in your bones! 

Mec — (credulously). Have you seen a vision, Rufe? 

Roure — (mystically, his eyes still on Andy). What I’ve seen, I’ve seen! 
He that hath ears to hyear, let him hyear! An’ lo, there wus a great earth- 
quake; an’ the sun become black as sackcloth o’ hair, an’ the moon become 
as blood; an’ the stars o’ heaven fell into the earth, even as a fig tree castest 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind! An’ the heavens 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; an’ every mountain an’ island 
were moved out o’ their places! An’ the kings o’ the earth, an’ the great men, 
an’ the rich men, an’ the chief captains an’ mighty men hid themselves in the 
dens an’ in the rocks o’ the mountains; an’ said to the mountains an’ rocks, 
fall on us an’ hide us from the face o’ Him 

(He has gradually worked himself up to an emotional singsong like that of 
the old-fashioned mountain preacher. During this time Meg and Jude have been 
swaying rhythmically and crying “ Hallelujah!’’, ‘‘ Amen!’’, *‘ Blessed be His 
name!’’ with increasing fervor.) 
that sitteth on the throne —ah! an’ from the wrath o’ the Lamb —ah! For 
the great day of His wrath has come — ah! 
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Anpy — Whoa, ole hoss, er you'll bust your bellyband! When I tell my 
religious experience I won’t have to stop to suck wind. I'll spit it out quick! 

(Seeing Andy unmoved by his supreme effort and still determined to tell on 
him, Rufe is wild with fear.) 

Rure — (trying to frighten Andy). If you’d seen what I’ve seen an’ hyeard 
what I’ve hyeard your tongue ’Id cleave to the roof o’ your mouth! 

Anny — No, Rufe, you cain’t come that on me! Oath or no oath, my tongue 
won’t cleave wuth a damn! (Rufe glances fearfully at the others.) It’s loose 
at both ends and it’s a-gettin’ looser every minute. An’ if you don’t quit 
spoutin’ Scripture it’s a-goin’ to spill all I know afore God can skin a gnat. 

Rure — (to Meg and Jude). Don’t listen to him! His mouth is foul with 
blasphemy! (He begins to sing, leading the women into the song. They join in 
and sing in religious ecstasy.) 

I am bound fer the promised land! > 
I am bound fer the promised land! 
Oh, who will come an’ go with me? 
I am bound fer the promised land! 

Anpy — All that ain’t a-goin’ to save you, Rufe. If you don’t go to hell 
it’s only because they ain’t no place thar hot enough fer you! 

Rurse — (changing his tactics), Meg, are you goin’ to let him set thar an’ 
revile and blaspheme like that? 

Mec — No, I ain’t! I’ve stood all I kin! If David won’t do nuthin’ ’bout it 
I will! 

Davin — What do you want me to do about it? 

Mec — Git him out o’ my sight—I don’t keer whar! In the kitchen, up- 
stairs in the closet, some’eres. 


At Rufe’s suggestion they put Andy in the cellar. The 
water’s comin’ up a little, but not enough to be dangerous, 
Rufe insists, though there’s a smile of triumph on his face 
as he says it. And now he turns his attentions to com- 
forting Jude. She shouldn’t grieve for Andy, he assures 
her. “Everybody cain’t be saved. Some’re born for 
glory and some fer shame.” And it seems likely Andy’s 
born for shame, and Sid wasn’t born for glory, neither. 
* “You ought to build your hopes on a firmer founda- 
tion,” he tells her, sitting down beside her on the edge 
of the bed. “ There’s still treasure in heaven if you'll 
seek it in the right way.” 


Juve — (choked with grief). That’s what I’m a-tryin’ to do, Rufe! But 
all my faith — everything — seems gone now! 

Rurs— (gradually moving closer). That’s a good sign! The darkest hour 
o’ the spirit is allus jist afore dawn! Think, Jude, what a friend we have 
in Him! ‘‘ Oh, what peace we often forfeit; oh, what needless pain we bear — 
all because we do not carry everything to Him in prayer!’ 

June — (trying to get back into the religious ecstasy). I want to carry 
it to Him, but I cain’t! Seems like I’m froze up inside! 

Rure—I know what’s the matter with you, Jude! You ain’t a-trustin’ 
Him! (Stroking her gently on the shoulder.) All you got to do is trust Him — 

Jupe — (softly). I see! Hallelujah! 

Rurs — He'll save you! (Stealing his arm further around her.) You're 
on the right track. Go right on trustin Him! He’ll comfort you! 


, 
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Jungs — (louder). Halleluyah! Blese His name! 

Rurr — (his arm around her). That’s it! You’re a-gittin’ right now! Jist 
imagine you’re a-leanin’ on the everlastin’ arms! (She inclines her head slightly 
toward his shoulder in a state of half-conscious religious ecstasy. He kisses 
her. She half awakes from her stupor and gets up.) 

Rurs — (nervously). Don’t look at me like that, Jude. It’s perfectly all 
right! The Scripture says fer the brethren an’ sisteren to greet one another 
with a holy kiss! An’ that’s all it wus, Jude! A holy kiss! Go right on 
trustin’ — sweetly trustin’! 

JupE — (as the religious ecstasy again creeps over her). Halleluyah! 

Rurg — Always trustin’! (He is moving toward her almost imperceptibly.) 

Juve — (a little more audibly). Halleluyah! 


Meg’s voice breaks the spell. She has come, at 
David’s orders, to untie Andy so he can be free to 
keep himself above the water that may seep into the 
cellar. Rufe offers to undertake to do this, while the 
women are looking after the young turkeys caught in 
the rising waters. And he is much disappointed when he 
discovers that the water’s going down and Andy is more 
determined than ever to tell the Hunts of Rufe’s part 
in the shooting of Sid. 

“ All I wanted, Andy,” he calls down the cellar stairs, 
“was to tell you ’at if you’ll gimme your solemn word 
not to tell a livin’ soul, I might mebbe could help you 
now!” 

“Not by a damn sight,” shouts back Andy. “Tm 
goin’ to hell astraddle o’ your neck!” 

Rufe thinks perhaps he has trusted too implicitly in 
the Lord’s handling of the situation. He rushes to the 
gun rack and takes down a gun and makes sure that it 
is loaded. He turns toward the cellar, then stops, sud- 
denly, as though he had forgotten something. Laying the 
gun down, he drops to his knees and begins to pray. 

“Oh, Lord, Thy will be done, not mine,” he intones. 
“T won't kill him lessen you want me to. But you had 
the chance and now the river’s goin’ down! So mebby 
you meant for me to do this, too. I'll do anything you 
say, Lord. If it’s your will. BB 

While he prays, Sid appears i in the door at back. “He 
is hatless, his clothes torn and his face smeared with 
mud,” He starts toward Rufe and then changes his mind. 
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He stands back watching him, and as Rufe stretches his 
arms heavenward, awaiting the Lord’s answer, Sid speaks 
in a deep voice: 

““ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin!” 

“Ts that you, Lord?” queries Rufe, not daring to look 
around. 

“T’m the ghost o”’ Sid Hunt,” answers Sid. 

And Rufe believes him. He has come back, Sid says, 
with the orders from above to ha’nt Rufe for having 
killed Sid Hunt. And when Rufe insists that it was the 
Lord who attended to that matter Sid insists that they 
shall proceed at once to the judgment seat and make good 
that charge. Let Rufe be a witness. 

“ But,” protests the boy, “you can’t accuse Him o° 
murder. He’s Almighty!” 

“He’s almighty tired o’ bein’ a scapegoat fer folks 
that do all the meanness they can think of an’ callin’ it 
religion,” Sid answers. 

Gradually Sid worms what amounts to a confession 
from Rufe, and learns of Andy’s being tied up in the 
cellar. He goes to get the rest of the story from Andy, 
and Rufe throws himself again upon the mercy of the 
God to whom he prays. 

A minute later Andy and Sid are up from the cellar 
and Meg and Jude are affectionately reclaiming their lost 
man. In the cellar Andy and Sid have “swapped ex- 
periences,” and have managed to piece together the story 
of Rufe’s activities, including the blowing up of the 
dam. 

The women find it hard to believe so earnest a Chris- 
tian as Rufe could ever conceive such dastardly conspira- 
cies, and for a moment Rufe sees a hope of retreat 
under this cover of their sympathy. 

Mrc— Don’t pay no ’tention to them Pharisees, Rufe! 

Jupz — Go right on an’ tell what happened! 

Rure —It ’us while you ’us all out a-lookin’ fer Sid. He come in an’ ac- 
cused me o” aggin’ Andy on to shoot him. He cussed me an’ reviled me an’ 


took God’s name in vain. 
Mec — Sid! 
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Rurg— Then he went out to the dam to telephone an’ head off Matt. I 
knowed the blame ’us all a-goin’ to fall on me— an’ I knelt thar to pray — 
(pointing) right thar in that very spot. Amn’ all of a sudden God appeared 
to me in thunder an’ lightnin’ an’ spoke in a still small voice, but loud 
a-plenty for me to hear. 

Merc — Halleluyah! 

Jupz — What'd he say? 

Rure — “‘ Gird up your loins,’? He says, an’ take the box o’ dynamite 
you got thar in the store an’ go forth an’ blow up the dam while he’s under 
thar a-telephonin’!”’ (The men exchange glances.) 

Mec — (recoiling with horror). Oh! 

Jupe— Then you done it to kill Sid! 

Rurs —I know it seems quair now, but He works in a mysterious way! 
(Meg rushes at Rufe with a cry of rage.) 

Davin — Ca’m yourself, Meg! 

Mec — Take him out o’ here an’ kill him! 

Rure—I didn’t do it, Meg! I ’us only His instrument! 

Marr — headin | for the gun on the rack). Yeh, an’ so ’m I! 

Anpy — (crossing a step and rolling up his sleeves). No, Matt! This 
is my job! Sid’s done promised me I could do it! An’ I don’t want no 
weapons. (Holding up his two hands) Jist these two instruments! 


” oe 


He makes a dash for Rufe, who runs into the cellar 
and pulls the door shut after him. From there they 
hear him shout his last prayer for help. “O, Lord, 
if you’re ever goin’ to help me, help me now!” And he 
sings frantically and out of tune, 

“Tam bound for the promised land! 
I am bound for the promised land! 
Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the promised land!” 


“The son of a biscuit eater! He’s actially tryin’ 
to play the same trick on God that he played on me!” 
shouts Andy, begging a chance to pull the door off its 
hinges and be at the hypocrite. 

David holds him back long enough to suggest that 
he take the key to the other cellar door and go around 
that way. Then he makes a long and fruitless search 
for the key. Finally it dawns on the men that David is 
trying purposely to detain them, and both Matt and Sid 
are for joining Andy and getting Rufe before he gets 
away. But the old man will not let them go. 

Davi — (emphatically, grabbing Andy by the arm and stopping him, and 
holding Matt at bay). Now boys, hold off a minute an’ listen to me! You say 


the Lord didn’t punish Rufe. But He might yit if you give Him a chance. 
(The others show signs of impatience, but David holds them.) An’ arter what’s 
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happened here tonight we orter be willin to foller the Lord uphill back’ards 
‘ith our eyes shut. 

Sw — What! 

Anpy — Arter what’s happened tonight! 

Davw — Edzactly. Seems to me He’s been workin’ fer us from begin- 


nin’ to end. Jist run it over in your minds an’ see. (To Matt.) You wanted 
Rufe to make tracks away from here an’ he’ll do it if you let him. 
Anpvy — Aw! 


Davin — (turning to him). Andy wanted a war of his own an’ he got it. 
An’ they ain’t none of us been scratched. Take it right straight through, an’ 
the Lord’s been on our side every pop—even to blowin’ up that dadburn 
dam that never’d orter been put in! (All but Andy now admit, although 
grudgingly, that there is something in David’s argument.) 

Marr — That’s so! (Meg nods her assent.) 

Si — I hadn’t thought o’ that! 

Jupz — Me nuther! 

Davin —I tell you, religion’s a great thing when the Lord’s on your side! 


Another minute they hear the slamming of the outside 
cellar door and know that, thanks to David’s ruse, Rufe 
has escaped. They are after him, with their guns ready 
— or would be if David did not again bar the door. He 
had unlocked the cellar door, he admits — but he had 
done it some time before, when he told Meg to see that 
Andy’s hands were untied. And they know that Grand- 
pap David has been working quietly for all their best 
interests the last several hours. 

“You durned ole Christian! You'll save me from 
hell yit!”” snorts Andy, giving up the pursuit of Rufe. 

“ Anyhow,” sighs Grandpap, “ I’ve saved a lot of folks 
from a run-in with the sheriff!” 

The men are samplin’ a bottle of “coneyack” Sid 
brought home from the war, as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“THE SWAN” 
A Romantic Comedy in Three Acts 
By Ferencz Mounar 
(Translated by M. P. Baker) 


THE production of “The Swan” at the Cort Theater 
on October 22, 1923, seemed to find New York playgoers 
hungry for romance. They had had samples of almost 
every kind and character of play the first ten weeks of 
the season and had paid comparatively little attention 
to any of them. Up to this time there had been fifty odd 
plays produced and there was not a real hit among them. 

“ The Swan,” however, was an immediate success, and 
continued to build on this early popularity until it was 
closed by the Equity trouble on May 31. 

Gilbert Miller, the producer, bought the rights to the 
Hungarian original some time back. Two English trans- 
lations were made, one by Granville Barker and another 
by Benjamin Glazer. Neither quite fulfilled the hopes of 
Mr. Miller, however, and he suggested to young Melville 
Baker, a Frohman playreader and a year out of Harvard, 
that he try his hand at translation. The result was a 
happy accident. The blend of Baker enthusiasm and 
Molnar romance, pointed with many clever shafts of 
satire, produced a delightful entertainment. 

The story is one of the always dearly beloved mythical 
kingdom series. It starts on a summer morning in a 
pavilion in the garden of the Princess Beatrice’s castle. 
“Tt is a square room which has been fitted up to be used 
as a schoolroom,” reports the author, and its principal 
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articles of furniture are a long study table with a chair 
at either end for the use of the young sons of the house- 
hold, George and Arsene, and one in the center at back 
for their tutor, Professor Agi. There are maps of Central 
Europe on the rear wall, and scattered about the usual 
paraphernalia associated with study rooms. 

The boys have been at their studies for some time, and 
the day’s exercises are being concluded by the young pro- 
fessor reading aloud to them selections from the history 
of Napoleon. A timely selection, inasmuch as there has 
been a recent disagreement in the family as to Napoleon’s 
proper status as a hero and a genius. It is the opinion 
of the Princess Beatrice that the great Frenchman was 
a Corsican upstart, and that if it had not been for him 
her own noble family never would have suffered the loss 
of its crown. She is a little angry at Agi for not having 
taught the boys to hate Napoleon. 

Professor Agi, seeking to keep the minds of his charges 
unprejudiced, is still free to admit that his own opinion 
of Napoleon is much opposed to that of their mother. He 
sees him as one of the world’s greatest geniuses — “ one 
who succeeded because he knew how to seize and make 
the most of the opportunities which the revolution cast 
at his feet.” 

It further transpires that the current sensitiveness of 
Princess Beatrice on the subject of thrones is heightened 
by the presence as a guest in her house of Prince Albert, 
a royal neighbor and heir to a throne. The boys discuss 
the situation with Agi. 

: Agsenzs — Mother is rather touchy about thrones now that Prince Albert 
a es Prince Albert is a real heir-apparent — and when Mother sees one 
of those, she can’t eat. 

ARSENE — Poor Mother. Just because her great-grandmother had a throne 
of her own, Mother can’t bear to think that she can never have one. 

Grorce — Never? 

Act — It’s hardly likely — thrones are rather difficult to obtain these days. 

ARSENE — But suppose the Prince marries Alexandra? 

Grorck — He won’t. 

ArsENE— How do you know he won’t? If he does, we’ll all be at the 


court because Alexandra will be queen. And if I know Mother, the Prince will 
not be the one who does the ruling. 
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Grorczr — If he marries her. 

ARSENE — He will. 

Grorce — Why should he? 

ArsENE— Because Mother wants him to—all of us want him to. Aunt 
Symphorosa — Alexandra —I—and you—and the Professor. 

Grorce — I’m not sure I want him to, are you, Professor? 

Act — (embarrassed). Well, her Highness would grace the most exalted 
position. 

Grorck — Yes, I know—but you don’t want her to marry him, do you? 

Act — Why do you say that? 

Grorce — Well, the way you said — ‘*‘ Her Highness would grace the most 


exalted position.” 
Act — It— comes as rather a surprise to me. I can hardly grasp the idea 


all at once. Since —it has been my good fortune to be with your family, her 
Highness, your sister, has been very gracious to me —to all of us. And 
then besides I have been allowed to instruct her in fencing. When I try to 
realize, so suddenly, that my pupil is to become a bride — and a queen — well, 
I find it rather difficult. 

Grorcr —I shall be sorry to leave this place. Everyone has been so nice 
to us. But you’ll be coming with us, won’t you? 

Act ~— If I am asked to. 

ARSENE — It won’t be so bad and maybe politics will keep Mother so busy, 
we'll be left to ourselves. 

Princess Beatrice and Alexandra come from the garden 
to warn Professor Agi and the boys that Prince Albert 
has announced an intention of visiting them in their 
schoolroom. He is interested in their studies and he 
would also like to see them fence. The Princess is a 
matronly woman, though still the better side of middle 
age, and plainly a dominating spirit in her own house- 
hold. Alexandra, the daughter, is a slim, beautiful girl 
in her early twenties, serene and wistful, a passive and 
rather interested figure in the royal game, who has so 
far accepted without protest the positions into which the 
older and presumably wiser players of her family have 
moved her. 

She listens a little amusedly as her mother scolds the 
boys for their past and their threatened slips of conduct, 
displaying a maidenly irritation when young George 
blurts out his conviction that his mother has come to 
tell them that Alexandra is to be a queen! 

Now, with Beatrice and the boys gone to meet Father 
Hyacinth (still the boys’ favorite uncle, even though he 
has deserted the court for the monastery), Alexandra 
takes a hand in arranging the day’s program with the 


tutor. 
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The fencing will take place in the gymnasium, she 
says, immediately following a tour of inspection of her 
. é 9 = 
own rose garden. She will act as Prince Albert’s guide 
to the rose garden, but she will take no part in the 
fencing. Which disappoints Professor Agi greatly. 

Act—I regret that your Highness is not to have an opportunity to display 
her skill with the foils. 

ALExANpRA — That was not intended when the program was arranged. If I 
change my clothes I shall have no time to show him the garden. So it has 
been arranged that only the boys fence. 

Act — May I, in all deference, inquire whether someone else might not as 
well accompany his Highness through the garden? 

ALEXANDRA — Why do you ask that? 

Act—JIn that case your Highness would have time to change her costume. 

ALEXANDRA — Why are you so anxious that I should fence? 

Act—I merely thought — it seemed to me that since your Highness fences 
with such rare skill and grace and — 

ALEXANDRA — And? 

Ac1— And someone else could just as well show off —could as well escort 
his Highness through the garden. 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, no doubt. 

Act— Forgive me, Princess. It was the pride of the teacher that made 
me speak. (George, in door, turns to hear.) 

ALEXANDRA — Your pride was not considered in arranging the program. In 


any case, please allow me to take care of it. 
Act— As it pleases your Highness. 


Father Hyacinth, a gentle man but keenly alert, laugh- 
ingly accepts the rapturous and somewhat rough greetings 
of his nephews as he enters the schoolroom and makes 
himself known to Professor Agi. And it is soon plainly 
evident that the professor and the priest have much 
in common — including a veneration of Napoleon — and 
their agreement that the best of all educations is one 
which seasons book learning with sports. This bond of 
sympathy does not altogether please Princess Beatrice, 
but there seems little she can do about it. 

Aunt Symphorosa, who would doubtless have carried 
the title of lady-in-waiting to the queen had Beatrice been 
a queen, but who now merely serves without title, an- 
nounces from time to time the whereabouts and probable 
movements of his Highness the Prince. At the moment 
he is sleeping, lying comfortably and wisely on his 
right (or liver) side, as reported by his aide. For four 
days Beatrice has practically had hourly reports of her 
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royal guest, and yet, with all her most skillful manage- 
ment, she has not been able to bring about the situation 
nearest to her heart. Prince Albert has been graciously 
appreciative of everything done for him — but not once 
has he exhibited anything more than the most casual in- 
terest in Alexandra. And this lack of interest spells 
tragedy for Alexandra’s distraught mother. Especially 
as Albert is leaving next day. Father Hyacinth’s attempt 
to cheer her avails but little. 


Beatrice — Oh, Karl, I have no illusions. I know they are considering 
us — Alexandra, that is— only because two or three reigning families whom 
they don’t wish to offend have made simultaneous advances to them. The Czar 
wants him for Olga, Constantine’s daughter. And Edward for Helen of England. 

HyracintH — Albert can’t keep his heart to himself forever. 

Beatrick — Of course not. Rome is out of the question and he must marry 
someone, 

Hyacinta — Perhaps he will go to Montenegro. 

Bratrics —I have thought of that. He is such a dutiful son —his mother 
dominates him absolutely. It was because of her that he set out to dispose 
of his heart. First there was Charlotte at Dresden — but she was hardly satis- 
factory —a pronounced tendency towards plumpness. From there he and his 
heart went to Lisbon. The Infanta Silvina Gonzaga he found to be the most 
exemplary young lady, but a perfect fright. And now he is with us. And if we 
let him get away, he will go straight to Montenegro. 


Symphorosa is back to report that his Highness has 
stretched, yawned, turned over and drunk his barley 
water. Otherwise the situation remains unchanged. 


Beatrice — Karl, you know that this marriage was the dearest wish of my 
husband. Indeed his great friendship for Albert’s father sprang from that. 

Hyacinto — No, that sprang from his heart. 

Beatrice — Perhaps. But he nourished it with the thought of the mar- 
riage. And now that they are both dead, the fulfillment of the dream rests 
with me. Oh, Karl, if I could be assured that my daughter was to have 
a throne, I would willingly die this minute. 

Hyacinta — There’s not much of Christian humility in that wish, Beatrice. 

Brarrice — Forgive me, Karl, but after three days of this I am no longer 
myself. I know that he came because of Alexandra. But now that he is here, 
it is as if she didn’t exist. And no word from his mother. If his intentions 
were serious she would be here now. (Weeps.) 

HyracintH — Come, now, Beatrice. 

Brarrice —I told you I wasn’t myself. And to think we have only one day 
more. This afternoon and this evening —if nothing happens by that time — 
why, then it will be the end of everything. 

HyracintH — No signs at all? 

Beatrice — Nothing at all— and you may be sure I have had my eyes open. 

Hyacinto — Perhaps Alexandra — 

Beatrice — She is beautiful and clever— and such dignity and reserve. 
Her father, you know, always called her his swan. ‘‘ My proud white swan,” 
he used to say. And she does impress you that way. Always proudly silent — 
with head high. Indeed, she is quite beyond criticism. And Albert doesn’t 
eyen notice her. It’s enough to drive one to distraction. 
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Hyacintn — Beatrice, you are losing control of yourself. 

Beatrice —I know, but I can’t help it. This is my last, my very last chance. 
And I will not lose it. I may have to perform a miracle, but I will succeed if it 
is the last thing I do. 


Now Symphorosa has something real to report. The 
Prince is arising. Count Lutzen has coughed at his door 
and his Highness is stirring. Colonel Wunderlich would 
have coughed, but the colonel’s cough is so rasping it 
invariably irritates Albert, so Lutzen is really the official 
cougher of the Prince’s suite. The Prince also has taken 
a cup of tea, and is dressing, and the probabilities are 
reasonably strong that he soon will be ready to continue 
with the day’s program. Beatrice is quite flustered as 
she goes to meet him, Father Hyacinth following a mo- 
ment later. 

And now Prince Albert, attended by Wunderlich and 
Lutzen, and incidentally by Symphorosa, Alexandra, 
Beatrice and Father Hyacinth, enters the pavilion. He 
is tall, about 35, gracious and handsome. He wears 
a general’s uniform. As Albert enters he is explaining 
to Hyacinth the success of the cough as a gentle reminder 
that it is time to arise. Now he has finished and, gra- 
ciously deploring the stiffness and formality of their 
several attitudes, insists that they all be seated. 


Beatrice — (sweetly). Did you sleep well? 

ALBERT — Astonishingly well. I really don’t know why it is that I do sleep 
so well here. Whether it is the mild climate, or the spring mattress, or simply 
the pervading atmosphere of calm and repose. I wake from my sleep as refreshed 
as if I had taken a bath in warm milk. . . . Oh, I wish I could tell you how 
happy I have been here. Indeed, I shall never forget these past few days. Aunt 
Beatrice so thoughtfully attentive, and —the old castle encircled by these gently 
rolling hills. Mother, you know, has always looked upon this as the ideal 
retreat — and so shall I hereafter. But more than anything else, I shall remember 
the charm and — spiritual harmony of your family life. Oh, I can only say that 
Tam in love with you all. 

: PE cuce— we are more than delighted that you are so enjoying your visit 
with us, 

Avsert — When I am alone in the evening, I think of my father and your 
husband — Uncle Henry — and how they loved to walk together in the park. 

Beatrice — And talk of their children. 

Aubert — Yes, they weré exemplary fathers — their only thought was for the 
welfare of their children. 

Beatrice — It was what they lived for. Always the children and their future 
— what would become of them. How some day they would have families of 
their own. 

Aubert — (To Hyacinth.) Evenings when I stand looking out of my window, 
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I can still see the two old men walking together along the white gravel path 
beyond the lawn. And the fragrance of the roses pouring in upon me — 

Beatrice — Alexandra’s roses. 

Abert — (to Alexandra). Your roses? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, mine. 

Apert — Did you plant them? 

ALEXANDRA — Not exactly — but I take care of them. 

Atsert— Do you find that amusing? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes. 

ERT — Do the thorns prick your fingers? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, quite often. 

A.sert — You should wear gloves then. 

Avexanpra —I do. 

Apert — And still you prick your fingers? 

ALExanpRA — Yes, through the gloves. 

Axsert — You should wear thicker gloves. 

Avexanpra — Thank you —I shall try that. 

Apert — C’est ca. Such is life. One must always be prepared. 

Beatrice — How truly you speak! 

Apert — It’s nothing — simply — that is—one can’t help learning a little 
— from experience — but I learned that at home from Mother, about the gloves, 
I mean. Well — (he stands up) — suppose we take a look at the children. Is 
this where you study? 


Before the fencing Beatrice does what she can to start 
Albert toward the rose garden with Alexandra as guide. 
But his Highness is still either consciously or uncon- 
sciously stubbornly opposed to the excursion. He had 
much rather see the new dairy. The cows, Wunderlich 
tells him, are milked by vacuum — think of that! And 
what chance has a pretty rose garden, even with a pretty 
girl as guide, against so strong a counter attraction? 

Beatrice is distressed by this turn of affairs, for which 
she blames not only Albert’s abnormal frigidity, but the 
subtle influences of his staff as well. But she is not yet 
defeated. There is a way. She still has one trick left 
in her hand and now, in her desperation, she is deter- 
mined to play it. 

SympHorosa — You alarm me, Beatrice. 

Beatrice —- You may as well be alarmed. For what I am about to do is so 
unspeakable that I could never forgive anyone else who 

HyacintH — Beatrice 

Beatrice — God will forgive a mother what she does for the sake of her 
child. (Tears in her eyes —to Hyacinth.) And you will forgive me. 

Hyacinta — Consider yourself absolved. 

Sympuorosa — When I hear you talking in this way all I can say is — 
*““Don’t do it.” 

Beatrice — Please have the kindness to be quiet. And pay attention. 
The whole trouble is that Alexandra has not succeeded in arousing Albert’s 


interest —I mean she has not appealed to his feelings as a man. 
SympuHorosa — Oh, dear, oh, dear. 
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Brarrice — What is the matter with that? He must have some feelings — 
He is a man, isn’t he? 

Sympnorosa —I know, but — 

Bratrice — Furthermore, there are very definite limits as to what Alexandra 
can do in that direction. She can hardly make eyes at him or — 

Sympxorosa — It gives me some comfort to hear you say that. 

Beatriczr — Alexandra — simply cannot throw herself at him. 

Hyracintra — Well, what then? 

Beatrice — There is only one thing which can arouse a man’s interest In a 
woman; the interest of another man in the same woman. 

Symrnorosa — This is the unspeakable part. 

Hyacinru — Not yet —we are still talking in generalities. Go on, Beatrice. 

Beatriczs — Well, in short, Albert must be made to respond to the woman 
in Alexandra — the rest will follow of itself. Alexandra is clever and — open 
to reason — and Albert told us he found the tutor charming — 

Hyacinto — This is the interesting part. 

Beatricr —I know what you will say — but you can’t stop me now. 

Hyacintu — Yes, but what about the tutor? 

Bratrice — We— are going to invite him to the reception tonight. And 
Alexandra will — will notice him. Oh, I should never have dreamed of it 
if Albert himself had not suggested the idea. You remember how he praised 
the professor? That was what gave me the inspiration. To think that I should 
be forced to employ such an outgrown stratagem. The tutor and the princess! 
So hackneyed — and still so effective. Because you see, a rival of his own 
rank wouldn’t bother him in the least. But when his rival is a petty tutor, then 
he will realize the danger. 

Sympuorosa — This is more than I can bear. 

Bratriczk — You must bear it. Alexandra will look at the tutor — and 
Alexandra will dance with the tutor. And God will forgive me and God will 
forgive Alexandra — and I shall never forgive the tutor. 

Hyacinta — And why not? 

Beatrice — Because I shall be indebted to him. 


Father Hyacinth is not at all surprised at the audacity 
of his sister’s plan. It represents no more than “the 
customary tactics of the harassed mother.” But he is 
a little worried about the effect on the tutor — this game 
they are planning to play with him. Beatrice, however, 
fails either to understand or to appreciate his concern 
for the young man. If he has any fear that the tutor will 
be permitted to put a false interpretation upon Alexan- 
dra’s conduct toward him, let him have no fear. “I 
shall take care of that danger!’ confidently announces 
Beatrice. 

Hyacintu — Yes, I suppose you will. But—the tutor is young and, being 
young, not incapable of fashioning dreams. Perhaps my eyes have lost their 
old skill in reading the face of a young man, but there was something in the 
way that boy looked at your daughter that I could not mistake. There was 
reverence in his look but it was reverence not without desire. He was like a 
cat watching a beautiful bird —the cat has a certain respectful admiration for 
the bird, but it would also like to eat it. 

Beatrice — Are you trying to tell me that he is in love with her? 


Hyacinta — No, but at least Alexandra has aroused his interest, 
Bearrige — But what of it? 
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Hyracinta — What of it? Nothing, except that a brave lad like that was not 
meant to be used as a tool and then thrown away. 

Beatrice — In other words, it is the tutor you care about? 

Hyacinrn — No, not the tutor — the man, 

Beatrice — What is the difference? What it amounts to is—that the hap- 
piness of your niece and the fate of our house interests you less than the 
feelings of this tutor! 

Hyacinth — My dear Beatrice, you have seen me in this frock so Jong that 
you no longer notice it. You know what interests me—the only thing that 
has any meaning for me; and that is the dignity of the human heart, and the 
divine life, which flows from it. What are your little schemes — or Albert’s 
throne — or Alexandra’s crown to me? What are they, that you should sacrifice 
for them the peace of a man’s soul? Now, when I kept my racing stables, 
I used to enter two of my horses in the same race, so that one of them would 
set the pace for the other — and then I would let the second horse come up and 
win. But those were horses — not men. A woman who would so use a man — 
who would so lightly break his pride —such a woman, my dearest sister, has 
every reason to explain that she does so for her daughter’s sake. Now do you 
understand, my dear? (Change of tone.) Well, I believe I’ll have a look at 
this vacuum machine myself. 


Beatrice is still obdurate. Her mind is made up and 
she knows what she is doing. Curtly she dismisses Sym- 
pee and sends for Alexandra, to whom she, a little 

esitantly, outlines the plan. Alexandra listens respect- 
fully and without comment. There may be a barely 
perceptible blush upon her cheek, but she is a dutiful 
daughter and not without her own royal ambitions. If 
stratagem must be employed to bring Albert to a con- 
sciousness of her nearness to him, she is willing to lend 
herself to it. But—she, too, is a little worried about 
the possible reactions of the professor. 


ALEXANDRA — Don’t misunderstand my hesitation — but —I need just a minute 
to — adjust myself to the idea. Why, the tutor is the son of a common farmer. 
And when I think that his arm will rest on mine — 

Beatrice — You will have gloves, my child. 

ALEXANDRA —It is not so much the touching him that I mind — it is the 
thought of it. 

Beatrice — Do you ask your flowers or your pets who their ancestors 
were? Or does it trouble you to smile at a dog or a pretty squirrel? 

ALEXANDRA — Of course if you look at it in that way. 

Beatrice — The only possible way to look at it. 

ALEXANDRA — Still there is a difference, isn’t there — It — 

Beatrice — Don’t be ashamed to tell me what you are thinking. 

ALEXANDRA — Well, he is a man, isn’t he? 

Beatrice — Of course — but — 

ALExanpra — And he must think about— such things; that’s the difference 
between him and the pretty squirrel. 

Buatrice — His thoughts are his own concern. 

ALExaNDRA — But he might misunderstand. 

Brarrice — There will be nothing in your conduct toward him that could 
be misunderstood. I am confident of that. 

ALExanpRa — And you can be. Yet this change in my manner toward him — 
it can’t help but have some effect on him. 
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Beatrice — That again is his concern. 

A.exanpra — Nevertheless I feel I ought to be prepared —to know what 
to do if—I’m merely supposing—one has to think of these things — but 
suppose he should — feel himself — well, attracted to me? 

Bratrice — Is there anything to make you think he feels this way already? 

Avexanpra —I said I was only supposing. 

Beatrice — But you haven’t noticed anything? 

ALEXANDRA — There are certain things one never notices. 

Beatricz — Then you have. 

ALEXANDRA — He does sometimes appear rather embarrassed when he speaks 
to me. 

Beatrice —Oh that is nothing — nothing for you to trouble about. All 
that you have to think of is your own goal — toward that you must resolutely 
advance, looking neither to the left nor the right but always forward. 

Aexanpra — (obediently). Yes, Mother. 


The boys are dressed for the fencing and with them 
Professor Agi is awaiting further instructions in the gym- 
nasium. Prince Albert is still inspecting the cows. 
Now, apparently, is the time for Alexandra to make the 
first. move with and toward the tutor. Beatrice sends 
for him and leaves Alexandra to take care of the meet- 
ing. “And now, my dearest child—courage! Cour- 
age!” she sighs, as she kisses her, and leaves her. 

Professor Agi is in fencing costume when he comes, 
and carries a foil. Alexandra may never before have 
realized how romantic a figure Agi commands. And even 
now she is eager to dismiss the thought quickly from her 
mind. She questions the tutor as to his plans for the 
evening. He had intended, he explains, taking the boys 
to watch the stars from the observatory. But now he 
cannot do that, she ventures, a little embarrassedly. 


ALEXANDRA — We — We are giving a reception this evening in honor of the 
Prince’s departure. He is leaving in the morning. 

Act — That is a pity. 

ALEXANDRA — Only the most important people have been invited — so there 
will not be many of us. I—have expressed the wish that you should be 
among the guests. 

Act —TI! 

Avexanpra — And so you can hardly be stargazing this evening. 

Act—I feel deeply honored, Princess, particularly to haye received 
the invitation from your own lips. 

i eeere lp will be a somewhat formal affair. I hope you won’t find 
it stupid. 

Aci—I could hardly find it stupid when your Highness is to be present. 

Auexanpra — If you find the company of so many notables tiresome — piease 
come and talk with me. 

Act — If your Highness will allow me to — 

ALEXANDRA —I want to hear you talk of something beside fencing. For you 
know that is all you have ever spoken to me about. 
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Act—TI had no choice, Princess. 

Atexanpra — You shall tell me of the stara— about that blue star and the 
golden star. 

Act — It will give me the greatest pleasure, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Strange — that I should feel—a little afraid of you, now. 

Act — Afraid? 

ALEXANDRA — There’s something formidable about you as you stand there, 
sword in hand. 

eid is not the first time that your Highness has seen me with my 
sword, 

ALexanpra — But in the fencing hall I have a sword too. Now I feel quite 
defenseless. 

Act— Do I appear as fierce as that? 

Atexanpra — Not fierce but — 

Act — But? 

ALEXANDRA — Rather aggressive. 

Act — (surprised). Aggressive? But Princess, it is I who feel defenseless. 

ALEXANDRA — Then you will come? 

Act — Yes, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — You would not rather watch the blue star? 

Act — No, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — At nine, then. 

Act— You are most kind, Princess. 

ALEexanpra — No, Professor, no, not at all. 


Alexandra nods briefly, then goes into the garden. 
Agi stands looking after her for a moment. 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The banquet hall of the castle is set for the late eve- 
ning supper. “It is a large, sumptuous, square room, 
richly decorated, lighted by a massive chandelier and 
brackets.” Near the center of the room there is “a long 
table, elaborately spread with lace cloth and china and 
gold service for seven persons, and dressed with smilax 
and flowers. There are five chairs back of and one at 
each end of this table, richly upholstered in blue with 
coat-of-arms showing on their backs, and in front of 
the table are two stools matching the chairs.” From 
a distant ballroom dance music is frequently heard, as 
doors are opened and closed. The hall is unoccupied 
until Symphorosa hurries in, followed a second later by 
Beatrice. 
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The ball has been going on for some time and it is 
easily to be gathered from the flustered attitude of the 
ladies that something momentous is happening. Alexan- 
dra, it appears, has been having altogether too much 
success with the professor. For the last few minutes 
she has been sitting quite contentedly under the mirror 
with him, and certainly everybody will be noticing it if 
she does not move soon. Symphorosa is quite upset 
about it. 

Beatrice is also worried, but not unduly. She can 
trust Alexandra, and she has been greatly thrilled by 
Prince Albert’s confession — once repeated —that he 
never before had realized how pretty Alexandra really is. 
This, argues the anxious mother, indicates that he will 
not go home in the morning, and the day following, his 
mother, Maria Dominica, will be there. And Maria 
Dominica, Beatrice feels certain, will not only approve of 
Alexandra, but will see that her backward son does, too. 
She turns now to a final consultation as to the arrange- 
ments for serving the supper with Czsar, her major- 
domo. The menu, Cesar reports, has been made up from 
the Prince’s favorite dishes, as suggested by his staff. 
It is a cold menu — so cold Beatrice thinks perhaps she 
had better have some hot tea poured into her cold con- 
sommé. Hot enough, that is, to warm her, but not hot 
enough to steam and expose the substitution. A difficult 
commission, but one Cesar will see is carried out. 

Now Alexandra and Professor Agi come from the ball- 
room. Alexandra felt, she says, that she should inspect 
the table. And she did not mean that Agi should follow 
her. But — now that he suggests his regret that he did 
not understand and his willingness to go— she thinks, 
perhaps, he had better stay. She does not want to be 
rude to him. Or to hurt him. But she is a little inex- 
perienced in such affairs. She does not know exactly 
what she does want. He has been telling her of his 
stars. Not of the mystery and beauty of them. But of 
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their remoteness. And she is not interested in remote 
things tonight. 


Act—I would have spoken of the thoughts with which the stars inspire 


me 

ALEXANDRA — That might have been more interesting. 

Act — Among those far-off stars lie my thoughts of the Unknown — of birth 
and death — of life and — (softly) — love. 

Aexanpra — (coldly). Can you conceive of such remote things? 

Act — When I look up to you, Princess 

Avrxanpra — (still colder). And the Unknown? 

Act — When I look into my own heart. 

Atrxanpra — And do you believe in these miracles? 

Act —I must believe in them, Princess — what else could give me courage to 
endure my life? 

Avuxanpra — Is your life then so unendurable? 

Act —It would be if 

ALEexanpra — If r 

Act — If I did not have two lives. There is the life you know — but I have 
another life, quite apart from that—a burning, inextinguishable life. 

ALEXANDRA — Why have I never suspected that? 

Act — Because your Highness evidently believes in miracles, too. At least, 
you have been able to believe that the cold, impassive expression of my face 
was real — even when struck. 

ALEXaNDRA — You are struck —in the face? 

Act — Every day. 

Avexanpra— By whom? (Agi does not answer.) Who strikes you in the 
face? Who? Do you mean I do? (Agi nods.) Without knowing it? 

Aci — That is why it hurts so much, 

ALexanpra — This is stranger than your stars. You mean I hurt you? 

Act— Your Highness witnesses a miracle every day. You see a young man 
whose face, whose voice, whose outward bearing all remain composed and 
expressionless while in his heart there is a raging fre. And yet it never occurs 
to you to ask for the explanation of this miracle. 

ALExanpDRA — The explanation? 

Act— Yes. Why do you think I bear all that I do? Why do I teach so 
humbly, and silently submit to everything? Why do I allow my pride to be 
trampled upon? Why am I here where I am? Why do I live as I have to live 
here? 


Prince Albert interrupts them. He is apparently on 
a casual tour of inspection with two ladies clinging to 
his arms. But he is not too occupied to notice the princess 
and the tutor. He stops a moment to speak with them, 
and then passes on. Not altogether pleased, it may be, 
but giving no outward indication of such a feeling. 

Agi is not so successful in hiding his feelings. The 
appearance of Albert, his complaisance, his slightly pat- 
ronizing attitude, saddens if it does not anger the tutor 
and Alexandra senses the change in him. Which forces 
from his unhappy lips finally the confession that he is 
jealous. 
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Ac1—I should have left it unsaid — but this evening 

ALexanpra — Yes, I know —this evening. 

Act — For months you have been cbld and reserved towards me. Your 
politeness was as false as your indifference was real. And now tonight — this 
evening — you suddenly begin to look at me as if I were a man—and you 
even speak with a little kindness. 

ALEXANDRA —I said nothing that 

Act — Perhaps — but everything you have said and done and looked — has 
left me shaken and bewildered — and no longer able to subdue my feelings. When 
you were so far removed from me, so hopelessly unattainable, then your remote- 
ness gave you the beauty of the stars. And now that beauty is lost — because 
of this evening. 

ALexanpraA —I don’t know what to say — only I wish I could give it back 
to you. 

Act — That is beyond your power, little Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Why do you call me that? I don’t like it. 

Act — You will not hear it again. I shall leave, if you ask. Indeed, even 
if you ask me to stay, I shall go. Oh, I can’t speak to you as I used to — you 
have sent my thoughts twirling, Princess. But tomorrow, tomorrow 

ALEXANDRA — No, now. I must make you understand now. Oh, I am so 
ashamed. I want you always to respect me—and I want to be at peace with 
myself — once more. I think we can rely on you as a good friend. My family 
—that is, my mother — has but one aim in life—to see me a Queen, so that I 
may restore our family to its lost throne. Oh, Professor, cherish always this 
moment. Respect me for every word that I am trying to say — for I feel as if 
each one was drawn bleeding from my heart. The Prince paid no attention to 
me, and so my mother thought that if there were another man — Albert’s interest 
might be aroused. Oh, believe me, I can feel for you in your suffering, but —I 
must unburden my heart. I never harmed anyone before — you are the only 
man I ever hurt —and I wouldn’t have hurt you. Indeed, I always treated you 
coldly just because I felt— well, because you seemed embarrassed when you 
spoke to me, but I’m weak and mother knows so well how to handle me. Never 
since I was a little child have I said ‘‘No’’ to her. It was she who suggested 
that I invite you here this evening. Had I dreamed, Professor, had I foreseen 
what no one could have foreseen — or if I had known how the eyes of a man 
can smoulder when his heart is on fire—or that any man would dare look 
at me as you do. (Pause.) Now I have told you everything, Professor, and there 
is a peace in my heart again. Can’t you respect me a little even for what I 
have done? I can thank my dear mother — because without her, I might never 
have known what it was to suffer for another’s pain. 

Act — (bows his head). Alexandra. 

ALExanpDRA — Have you nothing to say? 

Act — You did only what you were told. 

ALExANDRA —I don’t want to seem less guilty than I am. It was hateful of 
me to make it appear all my mother’s fault. 1, too, am to blame. (Pause.) I 
want to be a queen. 


It is not easy for Agi to take this blow gracefully. 
He would, if she would let him, quietly retire with his 
misery. But Alexandra cannot have him go thinking 
the worst of her. She has told him what she has be- 
cause of her respect for him, and she is ever so eager 
that he shall understand. 

“T worship you, Princess,” he exclaims; “and now 
I can worship hopelessly again. But have no anxiety on 
my account, I shall be properly submissive and I am 
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quite at the disposal of your distinguished family. I 
bleed a little — perhaps it is a mortal wound — never- 
theless I can enjoy the interesting réle you have given 
me. It amuses me and appeals to my sense of the dra- 
matic. What better way of serving a beautiful prin- 
cess — with a smile on your lips and a dagger in your 
heart!” 

The assembling guests find them smiling bravely and 
pretending a deep interest in the story of the stars the 
professor has been telling. Prince Albert again has his 
suspicions of the situation and there is a growing curtness 
in his attitude toward Agi. Why, he would like to know, 
has he not been told of all this interest in stars, and the 
observatory? Because, as Alexandra explains to him, 
“Your Highness goes to bed too early. The stars have 
no regard for etiquette.” A good epigram, Albert ad- 
mits. But it is plain to be seen that he does not find it 
altogether satisfying as an explanation. 

The guests take their places at the table, and as Albert, 
with more alacrity than usual, offers his arm to Alexan- 
dra, Professor Agi stands stiffly and consciously to one 
side. Symphorosa and Beatrice are again noticeably 
eager to cover the situation. Agi should be sent away, 
Symphorosa insists in a whispered voice. And Beatrice 
agrees. But how? They try to do something by sug- 
gestion and by hinting, but Agi, a little flushed and defi- 
ant now, pretends not to understand them. 

Tired? Not he! Not well? He never felt better in 
his life. Have his supper sent to his room? No, in- 
deed! He had much rather eat it there, with them. 
And when they try to shoo him to that end of the table 
farthest from Alexandra he promptly takes the chair next 
her with a polite but final “Thank you! This will do 
very well!” 

There are many awkward pauses during the serving of 
that supper, and once or twice a threatened conversa- 
tional catastrophe. Alexandra, between his Highness 
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and the tutor, finds it no easy task to direct and control 
the conversation. Prince Albert seems determined to 
lead Agi on, and the professor, flushed and resentful, 
is easily led. Once, when he has finished a long and 
personal account of his life, his work and his hopes, he 
reaches for his glass of Tokay. “I drink to the very 
beautiful daughter of the house!” he cries and drains 
the glass at a gulp. 

The company is a little startled by this. Even Father 
Hyacinth politely protests that so heavy a wine is never 
drunk either so soon or so fast. But Agi didn’t know, 
not being used to it, and he did not care, being miserably 
unhappy. This, he admits, is the first glass of wine he 
ever took. But anything might happen on a night like 
this! 

And anything does, for now Alexandra has also 
drained her glass of Tokay at a single draught! Beatrice 
is quite dismayed, but there is not much that can be done. 
And Albert, seeking to make light of the matter, accepts 
it quite calmly as Alexandra’s generous impulse to shield 
the embarrassed professor. 

With the wine to add zest to his spirits Agi is soon 
taking the center of the conversational stage again. And 
now he is in what promises to be rather an unpleasant 
argument with Albert. 

Act —... I am an astronomer, your Highness. And astronomy teaches you 
not to despise even the tiniest specks, for these minute specks in the sky are each 
worlds in themselves. 

Apert — All of them? 

Act — All of them. 

Axsert — And these little specks, are they aware of that? 

Act — Yes. I know that is something that you rulers of the earth can hardly 
appreciate. You speak of ten million inhabitants, an army of two millions, 
quite_as if these millions were not all sovereign worlds — worlds that one may 
not_ destroy. 

Apert — But, Professor, no one here wants to destroy any of your worlds. 

Acr— Women sometimes do it with a smile. (Yo Alexandra.) Your gracious 
Highness is looking at me very intently. 

AugxanpRa —I like what you say. 

Act — (to Beatrice). And your Highness is looking at me very nervously and 
anxiously. Perhaps you do not like what I say. 


Breatrice—I am not quite accustomed to hearing you speak in this way, 
Professor. 


Act—J am in exceptionally good spirits this evening, your Highness, 
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Bratricr — Perhaps a little more so than one would wish. 
ALEXANDRA — Mother, this is a ball and we have been drinking wine. 
Beatrice — Nevertheless, you astonish me, Professor. 

Sympnorosa — (suddenly). And this salmon, Albert, you must notice this 
salmon — it is quite the pride of the chef. 

Apert — He talks very prettily, you know. That’s why Zara is so pleased 
with him. What’s wrong with the salmon? You said something about the salmon. 

Wunperiicu — Her Highness remarked it was quite the pride of the chef. 

Apert — Yes, yes, that’s splendid. What of it? 

SympnHorosa —I just said it, that’s all. 

Arpert—I see. H-m-m-m. Little specks in the sky — Astronomy — worlds 
one may not destroy —pretty phrases — 

Act — Not phrases, your Highness. 

Apert — Yes, phrases — pretty phrases to impress the ladies with. Every 
star a sovereign world! 

Act — Not every one, your Highness. 

Axsert — No? 

Act— No! There is that great white moon up there. It seems very bright 
and shines with a rather imposing splendor — and yet it has no light of its own, 
it only reflects the sun’s rays. But take Vega, now—the one you ridiculed so 
a little while ago — well, that remote, barely discernible little star, for all its 
modesty, shines a thousand times more brightly than the sun. 

Aubert — How considerate of it to be so modest! 

Act— It isn’t modest — simply a great way off. 

Axzert — All the more reason for it to twinkle modestly. 

Act — It twinkles modestly only for you, your Highness. But for me who 
can appreciate it, it shows its true strength. And I take pride in proclaiming 
that it shines more brightly than the sun—and that it shines with its own 
God-given radiance, your Highness. Its own! 

Atgrrt— No doubt, Professor, but of course you know these are things I 
can’t understand. 

Act — No, your Highness. 

Beatrice — (to Symphorosa). Oh, I can’t bear this any longer. 

Axsert — Splendid! At last someone who dares to tell me there is some- 
thing I don’t understand. 

Act— Yes, your Highness, this is something you know nothing about. 

Aubert — For twenty years I have longed to be addressed in that tone. Let 
me tell you, that as an astronomer, and as a man, you have delighted me — and 
your manner is charming. 

Act— Whether or not I have delighted you, doesn’t interest me. 

ALBERT — And so frank. Charming! Charming! 


Beatrice can stand no more. Something, she realizes 
must be done, and so she elects to faint. Soon the sup- 
per table is deserted and Symphorosa and the attendants 
are helping Beatrice to her room. Albert insists upon 
following, to see that she is properly disposed. 

And now the two enraptured folks are alone with 
Father Hyacinth, and eager to explain to him their 
respective views of the unhappy scene. 


Aurxanpra — It is my fault. I am responsible for everything. That’s why 
I stayed, so that I 

Hyacintru — Gently, gently, my dear. Let us talk quietly. That’s what I 
stayed for. As long as I am here, you needn’t worry. (To Agi.) But you are 
trembling. 

Acrt—I am not trembling. 
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Avexanpra — Hyacinth. (Leaning on Hyacinth’s shoulder.) 

Hyacintu — Rest there, my dearest. I understand it all—I know so well 
how it happened. 

Act—I couldn’t stand it any longer, Father, I couldn’t. God knows I meant 
to bear it in silence until tomorrow — but I am a man —and in love, Father — 
and I didn’t know what I was saying. I don’t even know now what I did, except 
that it was something unpardonable. But when I saw that I was being used as a 
mop to clean the floor for someone else to walk over, then something inside me 
gave way, my blood began to boil, and when he ridiculed me in that cold, sar- 
castic way of his, my anger couldn’t be held back — even now it is raging within 
me, 

Hyacinto — Tell me, my boy, are you angry at me, too? 

Act — At you? 

Hyacintu — Then don’t shout at me. I can hear what you say and under- 
stand it, too. 

Act —I have reached the end — but I will not give my life away so cheaply 
again. Not even for this beautiful princess. Yesterday, this afternoon, I would 
have laid down my life for her handkerchief— but now that I have been 
wounded, my life seems dearer to me. 

HyacintH — What you have done 

Act—Is done. And I'll face the consequences. 

Hyacinta —I was sure you would say that. 

Aci —I know — it was lése majesté and worse. But I am ready to answer 
for it to anyone — the family — the prince, the colonel, with swords, cannons — 
whatever But what I did I had to do, and now I must do more. 


For Alexandra’s part, she, too, has something to say, 
though what it is is not altogether clear in her mind. The 
wine — the first glass she has ever drunk —has made 
her feel very warm and comfortable. She thinks, with 
her head tipped against Hyacinth’s breast, that perhaps 
it would be nice to die that way. But first she must 
be sure of Professor Agi’s forgiveness. She is very sorry 
for the unhappy tutor. 


ALEXANDRA — I never was so sorry for anyone in my life. 

Hyacinta — And when he looks at you, you are still sorrier for him. 

_  ALExanpra — When he looks at me, my face burns — as when the oven door 
is open. 

HyacintH — The oven door — and 

ALExanpRA — And then his eyes look into my heart, and it’s as if someone 
had touched a piano key — lightly — with one finger. 

Hyacinty — A piano key, I know — and then 

AwExanDita — When he speaks to me — when he speaks to me, his voice rings 
pecan my conscience — like a bell—and that hurts. Oh, I am so sorry for 

im. 

Hyacintn— So! I wonder if this isn’t a case of something else besides pity 
or remorse? 

ALExANDRA — What could it be? 

Hyacintra — A case of —let me see— (bends physician-wise over her 
breast) something wrong here — no, not there — it’s on the left side —I wonder 
could it be Now take a deep breath — sigh — and say ‘‘ Professor.” 

ALEXANDRA — (sighing). Professor. 

Hyacintu — (dryly, straightening and looking at her). Heart trouble! 
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But it isn’t easy for a proud young lover to forgive — 
until he realizes that Alexandra is quite sincere. And 
then Hyacinth seeks diplomatically and kindly to ex- 
plain to them that what they have done is very foolish — 
and very beautiful. He tries ever so hard to be severe 
with them — but what is he to do, sitting between them, 
as they gaze first at each other and then so earnestly, 
so helplessly, at him? 

“I look at you,” he stumbles along; “and then —I 
just look at you —that’s it—TI look at you and my 
heart aches for you. You two dear children, so young 
and so innocent — and I, how can I judge you? I try 
to, but it’s no use. How can I judge you as you sit there 
in this hour of glorious beauty —the boy so brave and 
foolish, the girl so guiltless and foolish—two brave 
children in such a plight — and so happy — happier than 
they can ever be again — for your happiness will vanish 
with the night’s breeze. You hardly knew it when you 
had it. Now the daylight is almost here — the daylight 
that must separate you. What a sad awakening for you, 
you poor children! I had such an awakening once in 
the days when I still wore my uniform and a sword — 
but that was long ago — so very long ago.” 

From the table he fetches a glass of wine and with it 
drinks to them: “To your happiness!” he cries. Then 
the majordomo comes to summon him to his sister’s room. 
Alexandra would go, too, if her mother wished it. But 
it seems the only request Beatrice has made in respect 
to her daughter’s actions is that she keep out of her sight! 

Now the princess and the tutor are alone again — and 
each of them flustered a little by the nearness and the 
dearness of the other. Alexandra would know, in a 
breath, all there is to know of Agi — his name, which he 
tells her is Nicholas, and his age, which is 24, and where 
he was born — 

Suddenly she is aware of the majordomo pretending 
to be busy at the back of the room, and dismisses him 
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with some curtness. It is not a time even for princesses 
to be chaperoned. She would have the servant tell the 
orchestra to play something — something that is not usu- 
ally permitted. 


Act— They have all gone; the guests, too. We are alone together, dear 
Princess. Perhaps only a few minutes, and then the end of this —the only thing 
of beauty in all my life. Are you afraid of me? 

ALExanpRA —I don’t know. But if it is fear, then let me always be afraid. 

Act — The last hour, perhaps the last minute I can be with you. Do you 
love me? 

Axexanpra — (like a child). If this is love, then it is very much like the 
time when I was a little girl and the Emperor (Agi looks at her astonished.) 
I had seen many portraits of the Emperor — with a crown of gold on his head 
—/jin all his pomp and glory —and then when he came to visit us, dressed like 
any other man, I didn’t know him. 

Acr— Yes dear, clever princess. (Goes toward her.) 

ALEXANDRA — Don’t come any nearer, Nicholas. This is the first time I 
have ever seen a man in love — and he happens to be in love with me. 

Acr— Are you so very much afraid of me? (He takes her hand.) 

AuExanpra — Frightfully — at the thought of your being —so0 close to me 
— how cold your hand is. 

Acr— And yours is warm. What do you feel that makes it tremble so in 
mine? 

ALexanpRA — Something that burns and —— 

Act — And ? 

ALexanpra — And my rank. Why can’t I forget that? How odd that I 
should speak of it! Do you know what I would like to do? I would like to 
give you something to eat —I would like to do something to make you happy. 
Supposing I tell you that I adore Napoleon? 

Act— Adore him? Adore is too much. 

A.exanpra — What shall I do with him then? Tell me and I will do it 
always. Now you are laughing at me. 

Act—TI laugh very sadly, Princess. 

ALExAaNDRA — Why is it —I feel as if I wanted to do something I shouldn’t 
— something wicked. Suppose I tell you all our secrets— did you know that 
we once had an actress in our family? But that’s nothing — it must be worse 
than that. 

Aci — It will be dawn soon — the time goes very quickly. 

ALEXANDRA — (nervous). Now he is hurrying me. Oh, what is there I can 
do for you? Tell me, would you like to eall me Zara? 

Act — Your Highness 

Arexanpra — No? Did you know that the blood of the Bourbons runs in 
my veins? 

Act —I knew it, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — And yet 
thing to eat? 

Act — No. 

ALEXANDRA — Why not? 

Acr—I am not hungry —I am thirsty. 

ALExanpRa — Do you want some wine? 

Acit—No, it is you— your mouth — your eyes — your throat that I am 
thirsty for. 

: Seca you look at me like that — when I only want to be kind 
Oo us 

Act —TIt is not kindness I want —no, not that—to look into your eyes — 
deep into your eyes, and then to see them close as 

ALEXANDRA — What do you mean? 

Act— And then to go on and on—never to stop —on the way which you 
have shown me. 

ALEXANDRA — Which I have shown you? 


(She looks at the table.) Will you have some- 
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Act — Yes — without knowing it. In my cowardice, this evening, I did not 
dare to think I could be the rival of a king, but I know now that I am, and I 
know, too, that I am the victor. Before I had no voice but now I can sing aloud 
for I am young, Princess —and a man. A man triumphant over all. And now — 

ALEXANDRA — And now? 

Act — And now for the morning. Now we shall see who is King — he or I? 

AvExanpra — (drawing a little away). Oh, please, please, have mercy on 


Act — When I said nothing, that was the time for you to be afraid. 

ALEXANDRA — Do you want to be revenged on me? 

Act—TI am in love, Princess, and this is my one hour of life. 

ALExanpRA — Poor boy! 

Act—I will not have you pity me, They will be here soon—a minute 
more and then I am the disgraced servant. Will it end so? Shall I see you 
once more in all your proud disdain and ever after regret that I didn’t carry you 
away — carry you away through the rose trellis out into the summer night beyond 
—and there— (Attempts to embrace her.) 

ALExanpra — (resisting). Nicholas! 


The major-domo is back with two announcements. 
First, Prince Albert is about to retire and will pass almost 
immediately through that room, and, second, he (Albert) 
has just received a telegram announcing that his mother, 
the Princess Maria Dominica, will be there the next day. 

When Albert comes, formally attended by his staff, he 
pauses to say good-night to Alexandra. He is in jovial 
mood. There is a suggestion that he is a bit excited but 
holding his emotions well in hand. For the moment he 
ignores the presence of Professor Agi. But when he 
does notice him it is with a none too carefully guarded 
tone of contempt in his voice. 


AtperT— (as tf he has just seen Agi). Ah, the professor! Good-night 
Professor. I like what you said—and the way you said it. A little defiant, 
but very original. When her Highness was taken ill, I was just about to make 
my modest comment —I had no idea you were such a rebel. 

ALExanpra — Albert, you are mistaken. 

Atgert — No, I find these astronomical outbreaks very interesting — some- 
thing new and unconventional. What I like to think of as temperament. (To 
Hyacinth.) He sat down so unobtrusively with us and then the first thing we 
knew he had lifted us to the skies and there he stayed — after letting me drop 
back to earth. (Yo Agi.) There was inspiration in your words — it was very 
pretty — upwards, ever upwards 

ALEXANDRA — Your ridicule is unjust, Albert — he is not like us. 

Axgert — So I observed. 

ALgxanpRa — (more and more excited). He is a scientist, a free spirit — he 
igs not bound by our conventions. 

ALBERT — You defend his bad manners now with as much grace as you tol- 
erated them a while ago. You are a brave-hearted girl, a little martyr. I have 
just learned from your mother that you have been the uncomplaining object of 
certain unwelcome attentions — and that 

ALEXANDRA — (very excitedly). Mother is mistaken, Albert, and your insin- 
uations are unjust. You do not understand him. 

Apert — (ironically). It’s not easy then to understand him? 
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Axexanpra — But you don’t understand him now. (Albert laughs.) Don’t 
laugh at him, Albert. He is a scholar and a poet — an astronomer. 

Axsert — (calmly). An ill-bred little stargazer. 

Act — (taking a step forward). Your Highness! 

ALExanpra — You are going too far, Albert. You mustn’t say such a thing. 

Arsert — Ah, but I do. 

Atexanpra —I will not allow it— when it was for my sake that 

Act— Your Highness, I — I —— 

Axsert — (coldly and calmly). You are a presumptuous intruder. 

Act — (with a step forward). You 

ALEXANDRA — (at the height of her excitement). Don’t answer him, Nicholas. 
(She looks at him.) I forbid you to. (With her voice breaking.) Nicholas! 


For a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she 
deliberately throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses 
him passionately. Shocked into absolute stillness those 
who have been entering the room in the wake of Albert 
silently withdraw. Father Hyacinth alone stands his 
ground. 

Albert, completely taken aback, slowly gathers his wits 
and bows formally. “I beg your pardon!” he half 
mumbles. “ That is another matter — quite another mat- 
ter. In that case I most humbly beg your forgiveness, 
Professor.” 

He bows stiffly to them, repeats his good-nights and is 
gone. Symphorosa, noticing that Alexandra seems in 
danger of collapsing, leads her gently out of the room. 
Agi, with head bowed and cheeks flushed, stands alone. 
Seeing him, Father Hyacinth advances upon him almost 
threateningly, stops in front of him — and kisses him on 
both cheeks. Agi stares wonderingly after him, as he 
hurries out of the room. 


The curtain falls 


ACT Ill 


It is early morning of the following day. In the 
rooms being prepared for the Princess Dominica there is 
a general recapitulation of the situation as it stands. 
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“Por a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she deliberately 
throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses him passionately.” 


(Philip Merrivale, Eva Le Gallienne and Basil Rathbone) 
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Alexandra, having arisen early, is out riding — alone. 
Prince Albert has not yet been coughed into oe 
ness by the mellow-throated Lutzen. Symphorosa is 
bustling about nervously, seeing that everything is in 
readiness for the expected guests. And Beatrice, after a 
sleepless night, during a part of which Alexandra sat 
at her bedside and told her everything that had happened, 
is hoping for the best but fearing the worst that can hap- 
pen. Father Hyacinth has not yet appeared and Profes- 
sor Agi is reported packing. 

The Princess Dominica, having arisen at two in the 
morning, arrives early by motor. She is large and dom- 
inant and immediately prepared to take command of any 
situation that may present itself. She is not one to beat 
about the bush. “ Now,” says she, once the rather elab- 
orate greetings are over, “now to business. Do I have 
to tell you what I am here for?” 


BratricE — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I have come to you almost as joyfully as a bride. To tell the 
truth, much more joyfully than when I really was a bride. Poor Victor — well 
—never mind. Beatrice, my son wishes to marry your daughter! 

BEatrice — Dominica! 

Dominica — Beatrice! Why do you weep? Is it as bad as that? 

Beatrice —I am so overwhelmed. 

Dominica — Then collect yourself. You must sooner or later make up your 
mind to it. His Majesty is more than pleased to approve the marriage. And 
I had a long wire from Albert yesterday, explaining that he did not dare to 
show how delighted he was with Alexandra until I came. You know he never 
commits himself without first consulting me. 

Bratrick — He is such a perfect son. 

Dominica — Happy the people with such a king! Albert wrote that he was 
beginning to find his enforced silence very irksome and he begged me to come 
at once so that he could tell you how delighted he was and how happy he 
could be with her. 

Bratrice — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I am not surprised. Your daughter is truly beyond criticism — 
beautiful, intelligent and dignified. That’s what I like about her— her dignity 
— her magnificent reserve. 

Beatrice — How sweet of you to say that! 

Dominica —I mean it. I do not at all approve of the modern tendency 
toward freedom of manner, so noticeable in the younger generation. Fortu- 
nately there is not even a suggestion of it in Alexandra— one could not ask 
for more perfect stateliness and aloofness. In fact, she is, if anything, a little 
too aloof —a little unnecessarily cold with her inferiors. 

Beatrice — Cold? You could hardly say that. 

Dominica — But I told you that that was what I particularly admired in her. 

Brarrice — She has changed lately. She treats her inferiors almost warmly 
now. 
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This reported change in Alexandra, however, does not 
impress Dominica as anything to worry about. She re- 
grets a little that the incompetency of her diplomats prac- 
tically forces Albert to marry for love, but she is really 
fond of Alexandra and always has been. During all the 
time they were shopping in Europe for a fitting consort 
for their heir apparent, she still thought often of Alex- 
andra. And—now that everything has been arranged 
she is much relieved. 

Father Hyacinth, however, coming upon these mater- 
nal felicitations, proceeds to stir a bit of excitement by 
insisting on telling Dominica everything that has hap- 
pened. Nor will he let Beatrice resume her fainting 
spells and escape. His attitude is both forceful and de- 
termined, and he tells the story, beginning at the begin- 
ning, so to speak, by assuring Albert’s mother that during 
her son’s visit he had behaved like a fish. 

After which he relates the young man’s coldness, his 
positive lack of interest in Alexandra and finally the 
necessity, as Beatrice felt it, of bringing the good-looking 
young tutor into the scene to develop a needed action. 
He tells her of the scene at the supper, and of the dis- 
covery that Agi was secretly in love with Alexandra. 


Hyacintu — Imagine the cruel suffering of this good young man, so piti- 
fully in love, when he discovered his part in this innocent game was only to 
serve as a means to an end. 

Dominica — Albert is to blame— why couldn’t he speak out? There was 
no need for him to be so over cautious. 

Hyacintu — He did it for your sake. I don’t think you know what a duti- 
ful son you have. 

Dominica — Of course, it is gratifying. Well, and then — ? 

HyacintH — And so the boy sat down to supper with us—the martyr — 
there is no other word to describe him — this self-sacrificing martyr — and the 
agony he endured brought tears to my eyes. 

Dominica —I don’t blame you. 

HyacintH — And Alexandra — with her kind heart —couldn’t bear to see 
him suffer either. She would have liked to have sent him away. But the profes- 
sor —merely out of loyalty to the family and to Alexandra —and to your son, 
too, for that matter, was determined to play the game out, in spite of his 
breaking heart. 

Dominica — The poor boy. 

Hyacinta — Until Albert, who of course knew nothing of what was going 
on — insulted him. ‘ 

Dominica — The professor? 

Hyacinta — Yes, the professor. 
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Dominica — That poor boy? 

Hyacintu — That poor boy — imagine it! 

Dominica — How did Albert insult him? 

HyacintH — He called him an intruder. 

Dominica — How awful — why didn’t you stop him? 

HyacintH — How could I? 

Dominica — And the poor boy? 

HyacintH — What could he do? He bowed his head —I thought my heart 
would break. 

Dominica — The brave fellow — and Alexandra? 

Hyacinth —I knew you would be sorry for him. 

Dominica — And Alexandra? 

HyacintH — You are not only the cleverest, but also the best-hearted woman 
in Central Europe. If you could have seen him as he stood there, with his 
hopeless, desperate love — with his romantic dream so cruelly shattered — with 
his heart torn and bleeding — while Albert, in all his perfect elegance, insulted 
him. And the boy stood there with his head bowed, humiliated, disgraced, all 
because of his loyalty. to the family. I appeal to you as a woman — wasn’t that 
brave of him? 

Dominica — Very brave. 

HyactntH — Does such a man deserve to be sent away? 

Dominica — No. 

HyacintH —- Does he deserve to be insulted, to be disgraced, to be 
punished ? 

Dominica — God forbid. 

HyacintH —I ask you once more — does such a man deserve to be sent 
away, to be treated with contempt, to be insulted? Doesn’t he rather deserve 
to be—to be—how shall I say it—to be—I don’t know myself — but 
doesn’t he deserve to be — ? 

Dominica — To be kissed. 

HyracintH — Exactly what happened to him. 


Dominica is not altogether certain she can as freely 
excuse this impulsive action on Alexandra’s part as she 
thought she could before she knew about it, but Hyacinth, 
by talking fast and with great emotional enthusiasm, 
soon convinces her that to have kissed the tutor under 
the circumstances was really the only thing a princess 
could have done. “If you must know —I kissed him 
myself,” he concludes. “Of course you did,” agrees 
Dominica; “ there was nothing else for you to do. When 
his wife recovered from her confinement Louis XVI kissed 
the nurse. The most natural thing in the world.” 

And so the recital of Beatrice’s “ great calamity ” is 
successfully negotiated. Dominica understands perfectly. 
But she does think something should be done by way 
of seeing that the young professor leaves well provided 
for. ‘“ Men in his position usually turn up again — as 
writers of memoirs, publicists for the opposition or Amer- 
ican lecturers,” she warns. 


+ 
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When Alexandra comes back from her ride she finds 
Professor Agi waiting to see the Princess Dominica. He 
is wearing the clothes he expects to travel in. She is 
surprised to hear that he is going. What is to become of 
the boys? 

The Professor is sorry to leave—the boys. But he 
must go. Yes, he knows the Princess Dominica has ar- 
rived, and he knows the object of her visit is to see Alex- 
andra and Prince Albert engaged. But there is nothing 
that he can do that he is not doing. 


ALExANDRA — Have you forgotten what happened — last night? 

Act—I have forgotten. 

ALEXANDRA — Even when I — 

Act — Even that. I must forget — and your Highness must deny it—and he 
—he must not have seen it. 

Aexanpra —I will not deny it, and he did see it. (Turns her back to 
him.) It seems to me you took a very precious gift from me — more precious 
than you deserve — perhaps a kingdom. 

Acr— That is not so much — There was one offered once in exchange for 
a_ horse. 

ALEXANDRA— Do you want to insult me? You are behaving like a sulky 
child. 

Act — No, your Highness. My action, my speech, my departure today — they 
are simply my answer to your Highness’s kiss. 

ALEexanpra —I didn’t ask you to use that word. 

Act— What harm to name it? When the receiving was so much more 
painful. 

ALEexanpra — More painful than the giving? 

Act— Much more — Because I felt all the pity in it and the contempt, 
It was a little too condescending. It meant that I was not a man, but a child 
or a dog that you could pat on the head. 

ALEXANDRA — Was that how you took it? 

Act — If I could have taken it in any other way. 

ALEXANDRA — Then — ? 

Act —I would have returned it. 

ALEXANDRA’ — Then, in other words, it was a very stupid thing that I did. 

Act — It was a little too much, your Highness, too sudden, 

ALEXANDRA — Too sudden? 

Act— We had not gone that far. But you did kiss me—and so I went 
out into the cool morning air, after the kiss—I went out through the park, 
where the wind could clear my head. I walked about there— not near the 
roses, but under the oaks where the air is fresh and not heavy with fragrance. 
There my heart became quiet, and I could think once more —then I felt very 
much like a beggar who has had a thousand-crown note cast into his hat and 
is half inclined to run after his benefactor for fear it was a mistake, that it 
was too much. 

ALEXANDRA — (proud, nervous). I am glad that now you see things so clearly. 

Act—It is the morning light, your Highness. The sun is shining. 

ALExanpRa — And not the stars. 

Act— No, no, not the stars. 

ALEXANDRA —I am very glad. It is well as it is. 

Act — It could not be better. 
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Father Hyacinth again serves as the understanding 
peacemaker between them. He knows why Agi feels as 
he does. And he tries to make the tutor’s seeming change 
in attitude plain to Alexandra. But he is not entirely 
successful. Her pride is still hurt. 


Axexanpra — (her head on his shoulder). I am very sad, Hyacinth, but when 
you talk to me — don’t you suppose you could stay on a little longer and talk to 
me some more? It comforts me so. 

Hyacinto —I’ll stay, my dear, for three days—four days, if you want. 

Act — Will you permit me to leave? 

ALEXANDRA —I marvel at your calmness, your self-control. But I know it’s 
not real the way you are acting today. You would like to act quite differently. 

Act— Perhaps, your Highness. 

ALEXANDRA — You would like to speak in another way. 

Act— No, your Highness. 

ALEXANDRA—Where was thie self-control last night? I would like to know that. 

HyacintH —I’ll stay a week. ; 

ALEXANDRA — (more and more nervous). If you can be so calm now, why 
did you act as you did last night? What was it you wanted then? I’m sure 
I don’t know. 

Act—Nor do I. That was the most beautiful thing about last night —I 
didn’t know what I wanted. 

ALEXANDRA — You didn’t know? 

Act — No. 

ALEXANDRA — You didn’t know! 

Hyacinto —I’ll stay two weeks. 

ALexanpra — (with growing excitement). He didn’t know what he wanted! 
And yet he went right on. He played upon my kind-heartedness, my inexperi- 
ence — so that he carried me along through it all—and I was ready to go— 
with him — even in his defiance —to the end of the world — and he — (Albert 
enters. Alexandra sees him, but pays no attention to him.) He didn’t know 
what he wanted. (Speaks to Albert.) He only wanted to destroy things — 
to give way to the excitement of the moment. You called him a rebel — you 
should have called him a rebellious child. 

Axsert — (lightly and ironically). You judge him unjustly —he is a free 
spirit — he is not like us. 

ALEXANDRA — All he wanted was to defy us— to make a seene —he had no 
decency. 

ALBERT — You forget, he is an astronomer, 

ALExanprA — And now I say his behavior was presumptuous. 

Act — Your Highness. 

Apert — Not a word, Nicholas, I forbid you. 


And before he knows it Prince Albert himself has 
added one more kiss to the startled and flushed cheek 
of the tutor. Agi leaves them now, unhappy, but a little 
proud, it may be, of his martyrdom, and the boys run 
after him to give him bouquets they have picked for him. 

And now Alexandra, Prince Albert and Father Hya- 
cinth are alone. Albert is the least flustered of the three 
and frankly seeks peace. He begs that Alexandra will 
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not be angry with him. He holds nothing against her, 
and he understands everything — even her kissing the 
professor. 


Apert — Alexandra! Last night you righted a wrong that my weakness 
made me commit. I would like to ask you to stay by my side always so that 
when I make a mistake again you will be there to—to act as bravely as you 
did last night. Will you? (He takes her hand.) 

ALEXANDRA — (after a pause). Albert, I must be trustful with you. If I say 
that at this moment I feel nothing more for you than respect — and friendship — 

Azert — Then I will say that that is quite enough for me. 

ALExanpra — (sadly). This is hardly a love match. 

Axsert — No, no — decidedly not. 

ALExaNnpDRA — No. 

Hyacintu — No. 

Atsert —I would like to say this 

ALEXANDRA — Yes. 

Apert — We have something even finer —the love which comes after mar- 
riage. That deep and abiding happiness which — which — 

Hyacintu — Comes later and lasts longer. 

Apert — Extraordinary how you can express exactly what’s in one’s mind. 
I was about to say that Katharine of Wurtemburg was one of the happiest 
of wives—and her marriage was entirely the result of Napoleon’s — (Pause. 
Dominica enters.) Well— so it goes. 


Now Dominica has come back and heard the news. 
And she is pleased with everything — including the gen- 
eral habit of kissing the professor that appears to have 
attacked the household. And she is particularly pleased 
that Alexandra has agreed to become her daughter. 


ALEXANDRA — My dearest Aunt, if you deem me worthy — 

Dominica — Worthy in every way, my dear daughter. (Kisses her.) But 
with this one word of advice remember that your dear father used to call 
you his Swan. Never forget that— and think always of what it means to be 
a Swan. You may glide proudly, superbly over the smooth surface of the lake — 
but you must never approach the shore. For when the swan tries to walk, 
when it waddles up the bank, then it painfully resembles another bird — 

ALEXANDRA — A goose? 

Dominica — Exactly, my dear. The nature books teach us that the Swan 
is no more than a yery haughty duck. So it must stay out on the lake —be a 
bird, but never fly; know one song but never sing it — until the end. So for 
you, my dear daughter, the unruffled waters of the lake —there you must re- 
main — with head high, oblivious of the crowds along the shore —and the 
song, never. (Pause.) 


Caesar enters to announce the serving of breakfast. 
Hyacinth proffers Dominica his arm. Next go Beatrice 
and Symphorosa, alone. Then Albert and Alexandra, 
arm in arm. 

The curtain falls 


THE END 


*“ OUTWARD BOUND ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Sutton VANE 


SUTTON VANE’S drama concerned with the flight of 
the human soul after death, called “ Outward Bound,” 
proved the most provocative play of the year. It came 
to Broadway with the endorsement of a London run, 
which meant that its chances of success here were 
strengthened, though not secured. 

The first night New York audience was typical of such 
gatherings — which is to say it was made up of play- 
goers 100 per cent experienced and 80 per cent hardened 
to the influences of a premiére. Apparently it was too 
moved for utterance. The play’s reception was notice- 
ably undemonstrative. 

The professional reviews ranged from accounts that 
were wildly enthusiastic to others significantly non- 
committal. For weeks afterward the correspondence 
of interested lay critics followed a similar trend in 
argument. “ Outward Bound,” in other words, proved, 
in New York at least, one of those plays about which 
there are few carefully qualified opinions. People either 
like it immensely — are quite fascinated by it, in fact — 
or loathe it with like passion. Fortunately the play 
found a public that did like it early in its engagement, 
and continued at the Ritz Theater, under the direction of 
William Harris, Jr., from January 7, 1924, to well into 
the spring of 1924, playing to audiences that kept the 
theater filled. 

In “ Outward Bound” the curtain “rises on a room 
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which suggests rather than represents the lounge smoke 
room of a small ocean liner.” There is a drinking bar at 
the stage right and writing tables at the left. The room 
is carpeted in “a warm, neutral tone,” and around the 
edge at back is a red-cushioned wallseat under a row of 
portholes. Through the door letting onto the deck at 
back center “the color of the sky arrests the attention 
at once. It is a curious color — vague and almost non- 
descript. The sun is shining, and it is a clear still 
morning. Behind the bar stands Scrubby, busy polish- 
ing the glasses — preparatory to the boat sailing. He 
is dressed in the usual uniform of a ship’s steward. His 
manner is always calm and reposeful, and his voice 
gentle and kindly. He is an elderly man, typically 
English.” 

One by one the passengers enter the lounge and make 
themselves known — either to Scrubby, the steward, or 
to each other. There are Ann and Henry, a young couple 
apparently laboring under a peculiar strain and each 
greatly dependent upon the moral support of the other. 

There is Tom Prior, “a slight young man, highly 
strung. He is not specifically drunk at the moment, 
but rather more displays the mellow and bland cock- 
sureness of a youth who for some time has kept himself 
going with constant stimulants. He is wearing a lounge 
suit, and is very cheerful and smiling.” 

Prior is amiably inquisitive, and pleasantly communi- 
cative. He is much in need of “ pulling together,” and 
he is convinced that a drink or two of Scotch will help. 
He at least is eager to try that remedy. 

Soon he is joined by Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. “ She is 
a withered old harridan of fifty odd— probably once 
beautiful,” records the author. .“Smartly frocked in 
traveling costume, she carries an armful of magazines.” 

Her greeting of young Prior is jovial and friendly. 
“T saw your name on the passenger list, so I asked for 
the bar at once, and here you are,” she chirrups. 
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«Behind the bar stands Scrubby, busy polishing glasses. . . . One 
by one the passengers enter. . . . There is Tom Prior, amiably inquisi- 
tive and pleasantly communicative. He is much in need of ‘pulling 
together.’ ”’ 


(Alfred Lunt and J. M. Kerrigan) 
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Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is taking the trip to join her 
husband, but she fears it is going to be a very dull trip. 
“There is nobody on board — at least nobody who is 
anybody — though of course the poor creatures can’t 
help that.” There is, however, one passenger who 
threatens to be a somebody very much to Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks’ disliking. He is a young clergyman, and clergy- 
men at sea, she declares, are dreadfully unlucky. She, 
for one, purposes to cut the fellow dead and seeks Tom’s 
support in doing likewise. A moment later the Rev. 
William Duke, “a sincere, earnest, young clergyman,” 
enters the lounge and gives them their chance. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks can barely see him at all, even when he 
addresses a direct question to her, and Tom, alcoholically 
accommodating by this time, somewhat cumbersome- 
ly follows her lead, greatly to Duke’s surprise and 
confusion. 

The organized snobbery of the upper class representa- 
tives receives a setback with the entrance of Mrs. Midget, 
who now appears in the doorway. Mrs. Midget “is 
a poor charwoman in black little bonnet, black shawl 
and dress — her best. Very humble, simple and obvious- 
ly out of place in these strange surroundings. But sweet 
and motherly.” 


Mrs. Mincer — (to Mrs. C-Banks). You’ll excuse me speaking up as it were, 
but I must say something to someone. And as you’re the only other lady 
I’ve seen about, bar myself, I must ask you to give me a 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, am I to be attacked from all sides? 

Mrs. Mincer — (starts suddenly on hearing the name). Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Any objections? 

Mrs. Mivcer — No, very pleased to meet you. You see, mum, I ’ad to follow 
yer because yer see, mum, I’ve been struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — You’ve been what? 

Mrs. Mincer — Struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, rescue me. And you had better do something for 
this woman, too. It appears she has been struck all of a heap 

Tom — Well — what’s the trouble? 

Mrs. Mwcer — Well, sir, thanking you, it’s like this, as it were 

Mrs. C-Banxs — “ As it were.’’ How quaint! ‘‘ As it was” 
course — we all know that from our Prayer Book. Go on. 

Mrs. Mmcer — Well, sir, it were like this, as it was; only last Saturday, 
Mrs. Roberts and I were talking about the sheets being damp, and I says 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Ah! Sheets— damp. The good woman is, of course, a 
stewardess. 

Tom — Are you? 
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Mrs. Mincer — Am I what? 

Tom — A stewardess on this boat? 

Mrs. Mincet — No, I’m a passenger. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — She’s a passenger! Oh, I see it, she’s a passenger! I see 
it all! The whole thing has come to me in a flash! She’s a passenger. Don’t 
worry yourself any more, Mr. Prior, I have solved the good woman’s trouble. 
She’s a passenger and she’s lost her way; haven’t you, good woman? 

Mrs. Mincet — Exactly, mum. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, tell that steward fellow to tell somebody to take 
the good woman back to her proper place immediately. She’s been wandering. 
She’s on the wrong deck, she’s in the wrong class. Good-bye, good woman, 
good-bye. So glad to have been so helpful. 

Mrs. Mincer — Thank you, mum. : 

Tom — (going to her). Oh, steward, just get someone to show this woman 
steerage — er — third class deck — or something, will you? 

Scruspy — (turns to Tom). The third class, sir? 

Tom — Yes, please. 

Scrussy —I think you’ve made some mistake, sir. There is only one class 
on the boat. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — (faintly). What was that? 

Tom — Only one class? 

Scruspy — Yes, sir. It’s the same on all this line. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — What was that? 

Tom — Oh, sorry—I didn’t know. (Returning.) Er—Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Mr. Prior, did I, or did I not hear that fellow say there 
is only one class on this boat? 

Tom — He said so, certainly. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, the thing’s impossible. 

Tom — Well, he ought to know. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— How dare she — how dare my secretary book me a passage 
on a vessel with only one class? How am I to know who are the ladies and 
gentlemen, and who are not? 

Tom — Now, now, don’t get excited. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Excited! Mr. Prior, a terrible thought has struck me. 
That woman there 

Tom — Well, what about her? 

Mrs, C-Banxs — She probably eats. 

Tom — Extremely likely, I should say. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Well, then—if she eats—and if there’s only one class 
— she will eat in the same place as we shall. It can’t be done. I shall dis- 
embark immediately. 

Tom — Now look here, Mrs. Banks — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — she’s probably 
only a lady’s maid or something. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Who would have a maid like that — outside a theatrical 
boarding house? 

Tom — The idea of your landing is absurd. Don’t get nervy about nothing. 
We can easily avoid her. If you’re really upset 

Mrs. C-Banxs — And I am, I am! 

Tom — Then I’ll question her. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Yes. Do, do, quickly. It would be quite impossible for me 
to lunch at the same table with a woman who has been struck all of a heap. 


Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is finally dissuaded from disem- 
barking, and Tom seeks to clear away the Mrs. Midget 
irritation by helping the puzzled charwoman back to 
her cabin. He finds the task a little difficult, seeing that 
Mrs. Midget is not quite certain how she came aboard 
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or why. Nor does she know exactly where she is bound 
for. She is quite willing, however, to follow any of the 
company’s suggestions and is soon on her way to her own, 
or at least another, section of the ship under Scrubby’s 
guidance. 

Out from under Mrs. Cliveden-Banks’s dominating in- 
fluence Tom is frankly ashamed of his part in snubbing 
the Rev. Duke and frankly confesses as much. . He is, 
he admits to the padre, just naturally a weak character, 
but the padre insists the admission itself is proof of 
strength rather than weakness of character. 

The Prior apology accepted, these two are soon friend- 
ly voyagers, planning this and that activity to relieve 
the tedium of the trip. But the padre does most of 
the planning. Tom agrees only to help organize the en- 
tertainments, and he will do most of that from the lounge. 

The next passenger to appear is Mr. Lingley. “He 
is a hard and unpleasant business man, aged 55 or 60. 
He is loud and officious, and is obviously self-made. He 
has on a traveling cap and a heavy overcoat, and he is 
carrying an attaché case, containing business papers. He 
is evidently in a great hurry.” 

Lingley is considerably excited at having nearly missed 
the boat. He had flown from his office to make it, and he 
has brought loads of work with him. He can’t stop 
work, even though he has often been advised to do so. 
Not only is he a member of parliament but he has numer- 
ous other interests. “I’m on the London County Council 
as well,” he explains to Duke and Prior. “ Incidentally 
I own twenty-one music-halls, a chain of cinemas, two 
gold mines and a Methodist chapel. Naturally they want 
looking after.” 

Tom recognizes the great man now. Once he had 
worked for him — for two days. He was discharged for 
drinking and Lingley would not give him a second 
chance. Exasperated by the memory of that humiliating 
experience, he takes delight now in telling Lingley what 
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he thinks of him. He is, among other things, “a pom- 
pous old idiot,” and also a “ blue-nosed baboon.” Like- 
wise he is a “ pink-eyed rabbit, a rotter and a grasper —” 

The shock is too much for Lingley. A moment later, 
working himself into a state of wrath, he suffers a minor 
stroke and is in a state of collapse from which a drink 
of spirits, kindly furnished by the cause of the trouble, 
only partially revives him. He thinks that if he can 
get on deck he will be all right. His physicians have 
warned him that he must never get excited and that he 
must have more air and sunshine, and worry less, if 
he is to keep going. 

Lingley makes his way uncertainly to the deck, and 
Duke is about to follow to see that he is all right, when 
Tom stops him. 


Tom —In strict confidence — now we’re friends again— has it struck you 
by any chance that there’s anything queer about this boat? Strictly between 
ourselves. 

Duxz — No, it hasn’t. 

Tom —It has me. 

Duxe — How do you mean? 

Tom —I think there’s something jolly queer about her. By Jove, if I were 
right it would be a joke! 

Duxre —I don’t follow you. 

Tom — It’s difficult to explain. But Mr. Lingley — and—and—oh, I’m 
not quite sure myself. It may be only my —— 

Duxr — Imagination? 

Tom — Exactly. Only somehow I don’t think it is. 

Duxe—Go on. I must hurry. 

Tom — Yes. Well (turns to Duke), there was a sort of charwoman here just 
now — you didn’t see her—a very decent sort of a soul, of course, but — well 
—hardly the kind of person you’d expect to find here. And she couldn’t 
remember where she was going. Excepting she was going to meet someone. 
Now this Lingley fellow’s just told us the same thing in different words. He 
couldn’t remember where he was going either, at least not clearly. And I’ve 
noticed lots of other little things. For instance, it’s absurd sailing with our pas- 
senger list — there are so few of us. I tell you it’s queer — and 

Duxr — Really, I can’t follow you. 

Tom — Then there’s old Mrs. Banks drivelling on about joining her husband 
— Good Lor’! It’s just struck me. 

Duxre — What has? 

Tom — Colonel Cliveden-Banks kicked the bucket over a month ago. Surely 
she can’t have forgotten that. Or— oor would that be her father? 

Duxe— Mr. Prior, if you take my advice, you’ll follow Mr. Lingley’s 
example and get some fresh air on deck. 

om — Yes, I think I will. All the same it is queer. (Rises.) Certain 
you’re not angry with me? 

Duxg — Oh yes, certain. Shipmates, eh? (Shakes hands.) 

Tom — Oh yes, shipmates. But I bet you cut me the moment we land. 

Duxe — Rot! 

: (He follows Lingley on to the deck. Henry has entered and is lighting his 
pipe from a match which he has taken from the table.) 3 
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Tom — Excuse me, sir, after you. (Coming up to him he takes his match 
and lights his cigarette from it.) Thanks. I say, do you mind if I ask you a 
question? 

Henry — Of course not, 

Tom — It’s rather a queer question. 

Henry — Go on. 

Tom — Do — you — know — where — you — are — going — to? 

Henry — Are you a Salvation Army man or what? 

Tom —No, I’m quite serious. 

Henry — Of course I know where I’m going to. 

Tom — On this boat? 

Henry — Certainly. 

Tom — Thank goodness! I’m going to get some fresh air! 


Ann and Henry are still worried. Something has 
happened to them from the consequences of which they 
fear they must suffer, but what it is they can but vaguely 
remember. Henry is anxious, too, about Jock, his pet 
dog. How will Jock get along, left as they had left him? 
And if anything should happen—is there, does Ann 
think, a heaven for dogs? 

She thinks there must be. A heaven without cats — 
“just lots of bones and meat and water. And hot fires 
to lie in front of in the winter. . . . And some arrange- 
ment so that the good dogs can’t remember the kind mas- 
ters.” All their memories are muddled, but gradually 
the muddle is getting a little clearer. 


Henry —I can’t quite remember, Ann, not clearly, not yet — it’s coming 
back gradually of course, but — but —— 

Ann — Yes, dear? 

Henry — Ann, haven’t you and I sinned in some way? 

Ann — We’ve been true to each other. How can we have sinned? 

Henry — If we had, Ann, could they separate us? 

Ann — Hold my hand tightly. 

Henry — I’m trying so hard to remember. 

AnN — What, dear? 

Henry — What it is we’ve done that isn’t right. 

Ann — We’ve done nothing that isn’t right. 

Henry — No. Not in our light, of course. But have we from other — from 
the world’s 

Ann — We’ve never cared for the world. We’re not going to care for it 
now. 

Henry — If we were wrong and if it were something very, very wrong, they 
couldn’t separate us, could they? 

Ann — That sort of thing’s all over now, Henry. You’ve forgotten our secret. 

Henry — No, I haven’t. It’s all perfect, of course — excepting this one thing. 
(Tom enters from the deck and unobserved by them stands quietly at the back 
leaning against the doorway.) Don’t laugh — don’t laugh at me, Ann, I’m only 
trying to remember, and asking for your help. But it seems to me this thing — 
this crime, if it is one— that we’ve committed, is something big, and yet that 
it?s — now don’t laugh — that it’s only something to do with gas. 

Ann — (sits beside him). Gas? 
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Henry — Yes. 

Ann — You silly. 

Henry — It seems to me that before we left the flat 

Awn — Our sad little flat! 

Henry —I forgot —to turn off —the gas. 

Ann — You terrible silly! Of course you did. We— agreed —that. That’s 
what we agreed, 

Henry — There’s nothing very wrong in not turning off gas! 

Ann — Don’t worry, dear. Take my hand. 

Henry — Nothing so bad that they could separate us for it. You can’t 
blame people for not turning off gas! And yet, I’d have sworn — Ann, you’re 
quite certain that there isn’t something else we’ve done? Something big? 

Ann — There’s nothing else, dear, I’m certain. You’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Henry —I love you so. 

Ann — Thank you, Henry. Don’t worry, dear. 

Henry —I wish I could remember how we got here. We wanted to so 
long. Anyway, now we have. 

Ann — Let’s go out on to the deck. 

Henry — Yes, let’s — bless you. (Both turn and see Tom.) Hello, sir. 

Tom — (quietly). Hello! 

Henry — We didn’t notice you 

Tom —It’s all right. I just came back to 

Henry — May I introduce my wife? Ann, this is the gentleman who asked 
me if I knew where I was going. 

Ann— How do you do? 

Tom — How do you do? 


Tom is a changed man. His tone is quiet and sad, 
and he stands perfectly rigid. The awful truth which has 
dawned upon him has completely sobered him. There 
is apause. Then Ann goes out onto the deck, and Henry 
follows her. 


Henry — (as he exits). We'll see you later. We've sailed, you know. 
(Scrubby appears behind the bar.) 

Tom — Yes, I am right. (Comes to bar.) Scrubby! 

Scruspy — Yes, sir? 

Tom —I am right, aren’t I, Scrubby? 

Scrussy — Right, sir, in the head, do you mean? 

Tom — You know what I mean. 

Scruspy — Right about what, sir? 

Tom — You —I—all of us on this boat. 

Scrusgy — What about all of us on this boat, sir? 

Tom — (trembling with apprehension). We are — now answer me truthfully 
—we are all dead, aren’t we? 

Scrupspy — (after a pause. Very quietly with firm conviction). Yes, sir, 
a are all dead. Quite dead. They don’t find cut so soon as you have as a 
rule. 

Tom — (pause). Queer! 

Scrussy — Not when you get used to it, sir. 

Tem — How long have you been — you been — oh, you know? 

Scruppy — Me, sir? Oh, I was lost young. 

Tom —You were what? 

Scruspy — Lost young, sir. 

Tom —I don’t understand. 
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Scruszy — No, sir, you wouldn’t, not yet. But vou’ll get to know lots of 
things as the voyage goes on. 

Tom — Tell me —tell me one thing — now. 

Scrussy — Anything I can, sir. 

Tom— (terrified). Where —where are we sailing for? 

Scrussy — Heaven, sir. (Pause.) And hell, too. (Pause.) It’s the same 
place, you see. 


The curtain falls, with Tom, in a state of dreadful 
apprehension, gazing blankly at Scrubby. 


ACT I 


It is evening of the same day. The scene is the same, 
but “the curtains are drawn over the portholes and the 
electric lights are on. The center door is open from time 
to time and it is pitch black outside.” 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, who, naturally, dressed for din- 
ner, is in the lounge. So, too, is Mr. Lingley of Lingley, 
Ltd. It is practically their first meeting. They were 
introduced at dinner, but their names were somewhat con- 
fused. “ Being introduced during the soup has its dis- 
advantages,” as Mr. Lingley explains. “The lady sitting 
next to us made it a little difficult to hear concisely.” 
The “lady ” was Mrs. Midget. 

The Rev. William Duke joins the party. At least the 
Rev. Duke is willing to join if Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can 
be prevailed upon not to continue making everybody un- 
comfortable by trying to ignore him. Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks thinks, after some deliberation, that she can afford 
to make some concessions. She is a generous woman 
and willing to sacrifice herself for the sake of the others. 
“But, remember, Mr. Duke,” she warns, “if you do 
drown us all, I’ll never speak to you again.” 

The arrival of Mrs. Midget a moment later presents 
a further complication, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is not yet 
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prepared to lower her standards completely. To meet 
the little charwoman as a social equal, as it were, is 
asking too much. So she decides to make sport of her. 
She does not get far, however, and the others find Mrs. 
Midget’s autobiographical reminiscences quite interesting. 


Mrs. Micer—. . .- Do you know, all of yer, believe me or believe me 
not, I once had a house of my very own. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— How magnificent! 

Mrs. Mivcer — Yes, wasn’t it? Though of course it wasn’t all my own. No. 
Semi-detached, and lodgers, yer know. Payin’ guests and very well it did pay for 
donkey’s years. Well enough for me to make my son a gentleman anyway, and 
send him to college to prove it. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Quite romantic. Perhaps I have met your dear boy? Where 
is he now? Cambridge or Cologne? 

Mrs. Mivcer— Well, ’avin’ become a gentleman ’e naturally lost all ’is 
money. And ’is money was my money. And I ain’t seen him since. ’E hasn’t 
seen me, not to know me, since ’e was a little boy. I got my brother-in-law, 
’e’s rich, to take him over and manage things for me. You see I didn’t want to 
disgrace ’im. ’E’s been a good boy. 

Linciey — Sounds it. 

Mrs. Muivcer — (resentfully). ’E was, I tell yer. But you know what it 
is yerself, sir. 

Linctey —I do not —I have never lost a penny in my life. 

Mrs. Mincer — Ah! then you can’t be a gentleman. 

Lincitry — What? 

Mrs. Mipcer— Now the gentlemen my—my boy mixed with were gents. 
Always broke, bless ’em, and then ’avin’ ‘‘ another one”’ just to make ’em 
forget about it. And my boy the life and soul of the ’ole crowd. At least 
so the letter told me from the brother-in-law. And you can’t ’ave your cake 
and eat it, as the sayin’ goes, nor your gin and drink it as you well know, sir. 

Linciey — Confound it, madam, I do not know. 

Duxe — Sorrow’s sent to us to try us, Mrs. Midget. 

Mrs. Mincet — Cors’ it’s sent to try us. What else could it be sent for? 
And it does try us very much. 

Duxe — Yes — but sometimes, as in your case 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Duke means you would never have the steady poise, 
you would not be the woman of the world you so obviously are unless — 

Mrs. Mivcer — You’re trying to pull my leg, aren’t you? 

Duxe—I’m afraid Mrs. Cliveden-Banks was trying to. I certainly didn’t 
mean that. 

Mrs. Mincrr — Thank you, sir. (To Mrs. C-Banks.) Mum, I may not know 
the manners of Society, and if them is such as yours I do not want to. With 
which terse remark I shuts up, being sorry for anything I’ve said. 


The conversation turns to Tom Prior, who has not ap- 
peared at dinner. Probably, suggests Lingley, he has 
been “ sleeping it off,” considering the condition he was 
in. Before they get far with their comments Prior 
appears. “He is very pale, tense, and very quiet.” 
And he has come to tell them that they are trapped — all 
of them. Trapped! 
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They are inclined to laugh at him. Do laugh, in fact. 
But their merriment is hardly contagious. Lingley is 
blusterous, Duke plainly worried. Mrs. Midget thinks 
someone should put that poor young man to bed. But 
Tom is determined they shall know the truth and realize 
its fateful significance. “You shall have the word of 
the — the man who calls himself a steward, and the words 
of two of our fellow passengers,” he all but shouts at 


them. 


Linctey — But what about, sir? What are you driving at? 

Tom —I began to suspect this morning before lunch. Nobody seemed to 
know where they were going to. I’d forgotten myself, though I didn’t admit 
it. I didn’t want to. I didn’t, dare to. I daren’t now. When I was quite 
convinced, I got drunk. That was only natural. All my life I’ve started to 
face facts by getting drunk. Well — when — when—I woke up again — about 
an hour ago, you were all in the saloon. I was frightened, terribly frightened. 
At last I got out of my cabin and went over the ship. I made myself. Yes, 
over her, all over her. Into the officers’ quarters and everything. No one 
said a word to me for a very simple reason. There’s no one on board to say 
anything. No captain, no crew, no nothing. 

Mrs. C-Banxs—If there’s no crew on board this ship, Mr. Prior, may I 
ask who waited on me at dinner? 

Tom — There’s no one at all on board this ship, excepting we five — and 
those two—and the steward. He waited on you at dinner. He’s in charge 
of the ship. I made myself find out. Do you know where that steward is now? 
He’s in the rigging — sitting cross-legged — high up in the rigging. I’ve just 
seen him. 

Mrs. Mwcer — It’s takin’ ’im in a funny way, ain’t it? 

Duxe — (advancing on Tom). Really, Prior, I think that — 

Tom —I don’t know what I’m talking about? Very well, then, answer me 
this. Who have you, any of you, seen on board this ship since she sailed? 
Excepting ourselves? Mrs. Midget, perhaps you can help. When I sent you to 
your stewardess this morning, did you see her? 

Mrs. Mincer — See who? I saw no one except the fellow I went with. And 
first rate he looked after me. Got me a cup of tea and — 

Tom —I tell you I— (Turns to Duke.) Padre — Padre, think carefully, who 
exactly have you spoken to? 

Duxe — I —really, I—I have seen men about of course. 

Tom — Have you? Have you indeed? What sort of men, sailors? 

Duxe— Yes, I think so. 

Tom — In the same way that you thought I was sober. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— You don’t expect us to talk to sailors, do you, Mr. Prior, 
able-bodied though they may be? 

Tom — Have any of you met anybody else then? A purser, an officer of 
any sort, even a stoker? 

Lincitry — That reminds me. In your gigantic tour of this vessel did you 
by any chance strike the engine room? 

Tom — No, I couldn’t find it. 

Lincitry — A pity! I’d hoped you were going to say the ship was worked 
by elastic — ha, ha, ha. 

(Mrs. Cliveden-Banks laughs also.) 

Tom — Joke if you want to. If that is a joke. Well Padre, speak up. 

Duxe — Well, I — must have met someone of course. 
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Tom — You should have met someone, you mean. But you’ye not. Padre, 
where are you landing? 

Duxe — Landing? I’m going to — of ccurse I’m going to— mind your own 
business. 

Tom — Where are you landing? 

Duxe—I’m taking a little holiday, that’s all. I’m going first to — to — 

Tom — You see you can’t remember. I’m right! I knew I was. Why, 
look at the quiet way we sailed. Was anybody here to sce any of us off? No, 
you know they weren’t. Because you can’t see people off — not right off —to 
where we’re going. 


But he cannot convince them. Even Henry and Ann, 
entering the room a moment later, still clinging con- 
sciously and a little desperately to each other, refuse to 
back him up. And when he speaks of the gas he 
had overheard them talking about Ann becomes visibly 
panicky. 

It is then time, concludes Lingley, to put a stop to 
Tom’s “madness.” They must get him either to a doctor 
or lock him up. And yet when Tom dares them — any 
of them —to go on deck and see for themselves if there 
are lights there they hesitate. Lingley refuses. He 
would “never dream of interfering with the ship’s dis- 
cipline.” And though the Rev. Duke had rather not go, 
he agrees to make the inspection on condition that Prior 
will go quietly to his room if he finds everything all 
right. 

It is a tense moment they spend in waiting for Duke’s 
return, though they severally try to make light of it. 
There is the muffled roll of Drake’s drums, though none 
but Tom hears it. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can’t see the 
least use of worrying about things there in the dark when 
they might all be concentrating on making it nice and 
comfortable inside. 

“Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, you’re an ostrich!” Prior an- 
swers. “I’m sorry, but you are. You’re in danger, great 
danger of something out there — something, I don’t know 
what it is— but it may affect your very soul — yet all 
you can think about is light and warmth and cards in 
here. So the only word for you is ostrich.” 
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Now the Rev. William Duke is back. “He is pale and 
agitated, terrified — but tries to conceal it.” 

They appeal to him anxiously for a report. Every- 
thing, he assures them, is all right. And they sigh with 
relief —all but Tom. He is immediately beside him- 
self with anger, throwing himself violently at the Rev- 
erend Duke and calling him “ Liar!” 

As Duke struggles to free himself Lingley takes a hand 
and between them they succeed in forcing Prior into a 
chair, where he collapses and sobs hysterically. Both 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks and Mrs. Midget decide to with- 
draw, and Henry and Ann follow them, leaving the 
lounge to the unhappy Tom, Duke and Lingley. 


Linciey — (to Duke). And now, sir. 

Duke — (coming to Prior). Prior, I apologize. 

Linctrey — What do you mean? 

Duxe — That Mr. Prior was perfectly right. 

LincLey — What? 

Duxe — There is no — there’s no starboard — no — 

Linciey — There’s not! 

Duxe— No. There’s no light on the boat at all. She’s black as pitch, 
LincLey — Impossible. 

Duxe — Look for yourself. 


Lingley, alarmed now, crosses to the center door, 
opens it and glances out into the dark, then shuts it. 
Then he hesitates and turns. “ But — the bridge?” 


Duxe — As far as I could see there’s nothing — nothing anywhere. 

Lincitey — Nothing — nobody? 

Duxre — I’m not even certain that we’re moving. 

Liyctey — Good heavens, man, why didn’t you tell us this at once? 

Duxe —I didn’t want to alarm the ladies. 

LincteY — Women drown as easily as men. 

Duxe — Is this a question of drowning? Something must be done — we must 
all do something immediately. 

Tom — Exactly, but what? 

LincLey — (thoroughly rattled). To begin with — well — somebody ought to 
ring a bell. 

Tom — And get someone else to explain. 

Lincrey — Duke — do you—do you believe in all this? 

Duxe—I don’t understand it. 

Linciey — (to Henry). And you, sir? 

Henry —I don’t understand it either. 

Tom — That’s not true! And you know it’s not true! 

Duxe — Prior! Now look here, when did you first feel certain, in your mind, 
about all this? 

Tom — (pointing at Henry). After I’d heard something he said. I spoke 
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to the steward, I asked him if—he told me the truth, I’m sure—it seems 
we’re sailing for (pause) — both Hell and Heaven. é 
Duxre — Very interesting from a professional point of view, of course. 
Tom —If there’s anything else you want to know, better ask him, the steward. 


It is precious little satisfaction that Mr. Lingley gets 
from the steward when he brusquely demands an ex- 
planation. Scrubby is quite accustomed to seeing gentle- 
men lose their temper in similar cimcumstances. And 
he is not at all upset by Lingley’s threats to report him 
to the London office. 


Tom — What you told me this morning was true, wasn’t it? 

Scruspy — That we’re dead, sir? Yes, quite dead if that’s what you mean. 

LrncLtry — You speak for yourself. 

Duxe — It is queer. 

Scrussy — Why, sir? We didn’t think it was queer when we were born. 

Linciey — Now listen. I don’t want any mysteries. 

Scrusspy — There are none, sir. 

Linctey — And I mean to get in touch with someone at once —ah! I have 
it, the wireless! 

Scruspy — She doesn’t carry any, sir. 

Lincitry — That’s illegal anyway. Duke! Duke! 

Duxe — I’m afraid I can’t suggest anything. 

Linctey — But — but — !_ (Suddenly overcome with fear.) I must get out 
of this —I must get out of it. 

Scrusspy — That, sir, is imposible until after the examination. 

LincLtey — What examination? 

Scrussy — You’ll find out later, sir. 

Linciey — The ladies ought to be warned immediately. 

Scrousspy —I should leave them to find out for themselves, sir, if I were 
you. I have known some of them not to like the idea to begin with and 
get hysterical. It is kinder to let them find out for themselves. 

Duxe — They will find out? 

Scrussy — Undoubtedly, sir. 

Linetry — (suddenly seeing Henry). Damn it— don’t stand there saying 
nothing — get upset! 

Henry —I am, of course. 

LincLey — You’re a bright lot, all of you, aren’t you? So helpful — but — 
but — what are we to do? What are we to do? (To Duke.) You're always 
talking about doing things? What are we to do? 

Duxse —I really — don’t know. Of course, if we were all quite certain—a 
prayer — 

Linciey — Is praying going to bring the captain or the crew to life? 

Tom — Or any of us for that matter. 

Scrussy — There’s no danger, gentlemen, if that’s what you’re frightened of. 

Lucier — Isn’t there? 

Scruspy — No, sir. 

Lincier — I’m not frightened. 

Duxe—I am. How many times have you made this passage, steward? 

Scrussy — About five thousand times, sir. 

LincLey — Five — 

Scrussy — Yes. I was lost young. 

Duxe — And it’s always like this? 

Scrussy — Not always, sir. No. As I was telling this gentleman (referring 
to Prior), the passengers don’t find out so quickly as a rule. I suppose it’s 
because of the half-way’s we’ve got on board this trip. 
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Douxr — Half-ways? 

Scrussy — Yes, sir, it sometimes does work like that. 

Linctry — There is no point in standing here talking to a lunatic. The 
question is, “* What is — ?’’ 

Scrussy to be done? That’s what they all ask, sir. There’s nothing to 
be done. Just go on as if nothing had happened. 

Tom — How simple. 


Lingley is still unconvinced and stormy. But sud- 
denly he finds some relief in deciding that he is merely 
asleep and dreaming. And he is doubly pleased to find 
that he can walk. In some dreams it is not so easy. 

The Reverend Duke is still puzzled, but calm. And 
Tom, from a matter of habit, helps himself to another 


drink. 


Tom — (toying idly with glass). I’m awfully sorry. I’m afraid I’m a 
fearful rotter, I’m so used to it. Any crises you know —I say —I say — (Pause.) 
Charles Reade — or some other rotten novelist once said, ‘‘ Never too late 
to mend,” didn’t he? Do you think there’s any truth in novels? And then 
there was that other chap —the Great One, you know, in the Bible, he said — 
he — There you are, you see; that’s the sort of fellow I am! I’ve forgotten 
what he said. 

Duxre — Does it really much matter what either of them said? Isn’t it more 
to the point what you have got to say? 

Tom —No sermons! But, if you please, I would like to talk to you seri- 
ously if you’d listen to me, out there in the dark. 

Duxe — (rises). Shall we go out there—in the dark—and talk to each 
other, shipmate? 

Tom — (humorously). This is a great chance for you, isn’t it? 

Duxse — We must both, my dear Prior, keep our sense of humor. 


As they pass out to the deck they meet Henry coming 
in. He is alone, but Ann is close by on the deck. He 
calls her when the others have gone. She is still wist- 
fully anxious. 


Ann — What is it? 

Henry — Come here. 

Ann —I’m with you. 

Henry — Ann — listen — they know we’re dead — they’re —they’re finding 
out our secret. 

Ann — (frightened). I know! I know they are! (They look at each other.) 

Henry — What will they do to us, dear? 

Ann — (getting closer to him). They won’t separate us — will they? 


The curtain falls 
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It is afternoon and some days later. The scene is the 
same, save for such rearrangement of the furniture as Mr. 
Lingley thought necessary for a meeting of the pas- 
sengers, which he has arranged. 

It is Mr. Lingley’s belief that he and his fellow travel- 
ers should settle a few matters definitely before they 
arrive wherever it is they are going. First, is it the 
sense of a majority of those making the journey that 
they are, as alleged, all dead? Or is it not? And, if 
they are dead, what, in the opinion of the company, will 
be the most effective way, in all their interests, to meet 
and talk with the Examiner who is later to board the 
ship? 

The attitude of the company is widely varied. Prior, 
nearer to hysteria and more oppressed by doubts than 
most of them, is inclined to be flippant and cynical and 
thoroughly disgusted with Lingley for suggesting that 
they should all sit down and seek to determine whether 
or not they have immortal souls! And, if they have, 
what sort of bargain they can make as to their reception 
by the Examiner. 

Duke, suddenly freed of the responsibility of his job, 
is inclined to be a bit flighty; to say and do the things 
a decent churchly inhibition had prevented his saying 
and doing on earth. He recalls, and takes boyish de- 
light in recalling, a limerick he overheard one of his 
choir boys reciting on one occasion, the one beginning 
“There was a young girl of Hong-kong.” He even be- 
comes quite free with Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, addressing 
her as “ Banky ” in the cause of their better acquaintance. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, a little shaken as to her complete 
confidence in the immediate future, is still certain that 
nothing really disturbing can ever happen to a Cliveden- 
Banks, and Mrs. Midget is amiably indifferent to what 
happens. Nothing much is known as to the feelings of 
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the mysterious young lovers, Henry and Ann, who drift 
in and out of the cabin from time to time, still fearful 
of being separated but never taking much part in what 
is going on. 

Mr. Lingley, in consequence of this diversity of moods, 
has some little difficulty in bringing his meeting to order. 
Nor can he do much with it after it has been brought 
to order. He does, however, finally bring them all to 
the point of agreeing that, if such action seem wise later, 
he shall represent them all before the Examiner, and 
shall, in preparation for that meeting, sort of tabulate 
them, as it were. 


Linctey — Excellent. Then I can put all the cases before this —this ex- 
aminer briefly and to the point. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — It should save us a great amount of trouble. 

Linetey — So, if you will all just give me a few details about yourselves — 
and any special little reference you might like me to bring forward. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks, let me start with you. What shall I say about you to this 
— er — examiner? 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I should just say I am —or was — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — 
and leave it at that. 

Linctey— Um! Oh, very well; you, Mrs. Midget? 

Mrs. Mwcer — Oh, I dunno. 

Linctey — Oh, dear, dear, dear! Is that really all? 

Mrs. Mincet — Yes, please sir. 

Lincitey — All right — not at all satisfactory, but I suppose all right — in 
my hands. 1 can answer for myself of course. You, Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Oh, say, I’m an old drunk. Or rather a young one. 

Linctey — That won’t help you very much. 

Tom — How do you: know? 

Linctey — But you must have had some redeeming qualities that will help 
you? For instance, were you good to your mother or— did you go to Oxford? 

Tom — Put down the truth — he will know it anyway. 

Linctry — Really, you’re none of you being very helpful. (Writes.) A 
drunk — er —a Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — er —and an I dunno. 

Mrs. C-Banxs—lI should prefer to precede the drunk. 

Linctey — Very well. (To Henry.) Now, sir, how can you assist me? 

Henry — I can’t. 

LincLtey — But — you then, madam? 

Ann — He speaks for both of us. 

Henry — We have nothing to say. 

Linciey — It is really most discourteous of you! Mr. Duke, I can rely on 
you at any rate. 

Duke — You can rely on me for one piece of information. 

Linctey — Thank you very much. 

Duxe—I now entirely agree with Mr. Prior for calling you a pompous 
old idiot! 

Tom — Cheers. 

Linctey — What? — just because I’m trying to do my duty! 

Duxe— Your duty! Your rubbish! You’re doing what you are because 
you’re in a blue funk! And I don’t blame you. I’m in a blue funk, too! But 
not so much as to make an utter ass of myself by trying to get out of this 
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with balance sheets and board meetings! You want to try and impress this 
examiner with your cleverness, your business importance, your supposed interest 
in your fellow creatures. You’re hoping to save your own skin that way. And I 
think it’s pretty rotten! 

Linctey — Indeed. Destructive criticism is very simple. Then perhaps you 
can advise me. 

Duxe—I can advise nothing. 

Linctzy — Um! That’s very useful. 

Mrs. Mincer — Oh, sir, not just one word of ’elp? 

Duxz — That is different. If I can help I will. But you mustn’t take any- 
thing I say in the nature of advice. The blind leading the blind, you know. 
I can only tell you what I am going to do myself, and I may be wrong. 

Tom — What are you going to do, Duke? 

Duxe—I have been trying to look into myself silently, trying to examine 
my past thoughtfully and humbly —to seek out all the faults and not try 
to excuse them. But to know all that I am responsible for; and when I see my 
life, lying before me like a blurred map, I am going to pray to be able to 
make one more prayer. But for myself; I am not fit to pray for others. If 
any of you care to do likewise please do so if it will comfort you. Look back. 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I could look back, of course, but I don’t intend to. Remem- 
ber Mrs. Lot. 

Mrs. Miwcer — Thank you, sir. 

Duxe— No, no, now that’s just what I didn’t want you to do. You see, 
Mrs. Midget — try to understand — we’re just shipmates, you and I —trying to 
help one another. I’m not a captain any longer. I cannot pray for others. Per- 
haps the realisation of that is the beginning of my punishment. I’ve lost my job. 

LincLteY —I don’t suppose it was worth much anyway. 

Duxe — It was the most glorious job in the world. I suppose a man never 
really knows he’s incompetent until he’s sacked, and I can’t, I can’t understand 
and I ought to. It’s my job to; and it’s beastly hard not to be able to. It’s 
heartbreaking — it’s — (To Prior.) Give me a cigarette. 


A moment later the sound of the ship’s siren is heard, 
and a little later they know the boat has made port. 
The knowledge that the journey is over quite upsets them. 
Young Prior goes all to pieces, wildly protesting his fear 
of meeting the final test. Suddenly he feels in need 
of prayer—the prayer of a man, whether he be a 
clergyman or not. And Mrs. Midget agrees with him. 
“There’s no ’arm in ’abits, if they’re good ’abits,” says 
she; “ and prayer is a good ’abit.” . 

So the Reverend Duke offers up the simple prayer of 
his childhood —the first one he ever learnt, he tells 
them, and probably the finest: “ Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild, look upon a little child — children — pardon our 
simplicity, suffer us to come to Thee. God bless father 
and mother, Harriet (she was my nurse), all kind friends, 
make me a good boy. Amen. Say it to yourselves if 
a want to; and remember Harriet — she was a worthy 
soul. 
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Then Scrubby comes to announce that the boat is in 
and the Examiner’s cutter alongside. A moment later 
they hear his voice from the deck, gaily hallooing for 
Duke. And then he appears, filling the cabin door with 
his bulk and beaming good naturedly upon the company. 
He is the Rev. Frank Thomson, “ an elderly and massive 
clergyman, rotund, rubicund and jovial. He is dressed 
in white drill and a topee. But he wears a clergyman’s 


collar and black bib.” Suddenly the surprised Duke 
recognizes him. 


Tuomson — (beamingly). Ah, there you are! Duke, my old boy, how are 
you? 

Duxe— Good—! My—! Well—! Well, I’m dashed if it isn’t old 
“grease spot.” (Crossing and shaking hands.) 

THomson —It is, sir, and greasier than ever. Phew! This climate! Well, 
I am glad to see you after all this time. How are you, Duke? Have a good 
passage? You’re looking fit. (Taking off topee and wiping forehead.) 

Duxe—I’m not feeling it. 

TxHomson —I only heard this morning your boat was due in this afternoon. 
TY’d seen your name on the passenger list of course — so I hurried down especial- 
ly to meet you, I’d been up country. 

Duxr — Thank you. 

Tuomson — Well, how goes everything? I’m bursting for news! How’s Fer- 
guson — still in the same old place? 

Duxe — No, they’ve made him a bishop now. 

Tuomson — Good Lor’, they would. Well, I hope he likes it. And what’s 
become of Maltby; and that little fellow with the red hair and spectacles? I 
never could remember his name. (Lights a cigarette.) And do you still go 
for your blow-out at Simpson’s every pay day, you young rascal? Tell me, 
what’s the meat like there now? 

Duxe — (greatly agitated and in no mood for Thomson’s frivolity). Thomson, 
I’m delighted to see you again, of course, and I’m dying to tell you everything 
afterwards — if I can—but can’t you realise—at this moment — how tevebly. 
worried I am? 

Txomson — Worried — worried about what? 

Duxr — This — this person. 

Tuomson — What person? 

Duxe — This person — or whoever it is —who’s just. coming to examine us. 

THomson — The examiner! Oh, I shouldn’t worry about him! 

Duxre — What — do — you — mean? 

Tuomson — I’m the examiner! 

(General movement.) 

Duxe — You — you are! 

Tuomson — Well, I’m one of ’em anyway. We’ve got dozens on the job. 
And they will shove all the duds on to it. My dear boy, our profession is not 
what it used to be. Terribly overcrowded, too, believe me. 

Duxe —You’re — my — examiner? 

Tuomson — Yes— you’re under my orders now. And I tell you, my boy, 
you'll have to mind your p’s and q’s; and how you'll have to slog at it! But 
I’ve fixed your ‘‘ digs’? up for you all right; they’re not up to much, but 
clean, in the same house as myself; the old woman’s quite a decent sort. And 
it’s near your work, right in the center of the parish, so you couldn’t do better, 
really, 
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Duce — Work? 
Tuomson —I find it quite handy myself, 
Duxr — ‘‘ Parish — slog at it.’”? Thomson, Thomson, you don’t mean I 


haven’t lost my job after all? Don’t torture me, tell me quickly. 

Tuomson — Of course you haven’t lost it. You haven’t started it yet. 
You’re just beginning it. 

Duxze— Not lost my job? Still got my job. Oh, thank you! Oh, thank 
God! I will work harder now every moment, I swear I will, Mr. Thomson. 
Harder than ever! Oh, do you all hear? My job I was so keen on —it’s not 
been taken from me after all. My —oh! (sits at table, and quietly cries) job. 

Tuomson — (patting him on shoulder). There, there, boy, there, there! 
Whatever made you think it would be taken from you? There, there, it’s quite 
all right. 


With Duke recovered the Reverend Thomson suggests 
that he may as well begin his apprenticeship by assisting 
in the examination of his fellow passengers, an action 
that indicates to both Mr. Lingley and Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks that favoritism is likely to play a large part in the 
inquiry. But neither their remarks nor their attitude 
has any effect on the Examiner. Lingley is dismissed as 
a nuisance the minute he seeks to assert himself. In 
fact they are all sent to the deck to await their calls, 
while the Examiner goes over the list with Duke. 

According to his notations all those on the ship are 
expected ashore excepting Henry and Ann, and of them 
there is no record. This is rather puzzling to Duke, 
but of seemingly no great importance to the Examiner, 
who proceeds at once to the examination of Lingley. 

“Tam Lingley, of Lingley, Limited!” announces that 
worthy, as he faces the Reverend Thomson. 

“ Never mind the Limited. You are just Lingley now,” 
replies Thomson. 

And thereafter the experience of the big business man 
is not pleasant. The record in the book is decidedly 
against him. What he boasts of as enterprise the Exami- 
ner sets down as plain dishonesty, and when he character- 
izes that statement as a lie he is sent peremptorily from 
the room. 

Linctey — I — I’m afraid you don’t understand business. 

THomson — Not the way you conduct it. Why, you’ve been a rascal from 


the very start. You commenced your career by breaking a playmate’s head 
against a granite eurb because he had a painted tin horse. You wanted to get it. 
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Lrnciry — Well, I got it. 

Txomson — Oh, I grant you that! That’s how you’ve made that glorious 
straight path you boas: about. By knocking down anyone who came across it 
or tried to turn you off it. The foundation of Lingley, Limited, was laid when 
you stole the plans of a turbine engine — and let the inventor die in poverty. 

Linctry — I’ve not been wicked. People respect me. 

THomson — Do they? To your face, perhaps. Some men get found out 
during their lives, Lingley. You are only found out now. Come; off you get. 


Again Duke suggests that Henry and Ann be called. 
They seem such a worthy young pair of lovers. But the 
Examiner repeats his regret that he can find no record of 
them in his books. He asks Scrubby about them, and dis- 
covers from the steward that Henry and Ann are “ half: 
ways,’ which appears to account for everything. But 
what a “ half-way ” is he does not then explain. He must 
get on with the others. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is called. Her experience is no 
happier than was that of Mr. Lingley. She begins by 
patronizing Duke, seeking in that way his good offices as 
a friend at court. And she tries desperately to make up 
to the Reverend Thomson. But he knows her — and 
knows her husband, too, Colonel Cliveden-Banks. The 
colonel is known as “ Bunny ” to his friends and is even 
then a popular golfer on shore. “ Bunny,” the Examiner 
reports, is eagerly awaiting the coming of his wife 
—though why eagerly he (Thomson) is at a loss to 
understand. 

The news is not pleasant to Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. 
Having escaped from “ Bunny ”’ in life, she considers it 
a scurvy trick that she should have to take up with him 
again in death. And the Examiner’s announcement that 
not only will she meet “Bunny,” but that she will live 
with him and be a wife to him until she learns to be a 
good wife fills her with dismay. She refuses, absolutely. 
She could not, she admits, face her husband again. She 
could not stand the look in his eyes. 


Tuomson —. . . You never could look him in the eyes. You’re a thoroughly 
bad lot. You trapped him; you were grasping, you made him marry you. You 
— you— you— 


Mrs. C-Banxs— Don’t let me down before him. (Indicating Duke.) 
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Tuomson —I wouldn’t if you’d been a good harlot; but you weren’t, you 
were a bad one. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Rather a vulgar way of putting it! 

Duxe — Dear, dear, only a poor unfortunate after all. 

Trzomson — No, Duke, not a poor unfortunate. This old woman was once a 
beautiful young girl, outwardly, but she was never an unfortunate, never. She’s 
been just a schemer. And somehow she’s always managed to fall on her feet. 
There were two other men before she met Cliveden-Banks, richer men too than 
he was then. But she saw something steady in Bunny, so she made him marry 
her. He found out all about it later—and he’s never told her. Too un- 
selfish — too ‘‘ big’? —too loyal. So she goes back to him. I hope he beats 
her — but I know he won’t. Anyway, she’ll get her punishment. The eyes that 
made her run away. Only remember, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, it won’t be Bunny 
who'll know now, it will be you and I and everybody except Bunny. He’ll have 
forgotten. 


Tom Prior comes next. He has not yet recovered from 
his panic and his nerves are all to pieces. But he wants 
to know the worst. And he wants to die — really die and 
forget. But that, Thomson tells him, is impossible. He 
must go on, like the others. And in time he will for- 
get 


Tom — As if I could! As if I would anyway. You damned torturer. I 
see what you want me to do. You want me to chuck drink, develop a nice clear 
brain and remember all the other horrors! No, I won’t do it. It’s all I’ve got, 
it’s my only comfort and if I’m to go on I won’t give it up. See? But I’m 
not going to go on. Kill me! There, it’s not asking much. And look at all 
the trouble it wil] spare you. I’m not worth saving. I’m not really. 

Tomson — You’ve suffered. ¥ 

Tom—Ha! (As if to say, ‘‘ Haven’t 1?’’) 

Tuomson — Can’t I do anything? 

Tom — No, you can’t. 

Mrs. Mincer — (quietly). Perhaps I could, sir. 

Tuomson — (sharply). What do you want? 

: Mrs. Mmcer— My name’s Midget, sir. Excuse me bargin’ in as it were, 
a 

Tuomson — I’m very pleased to meet you — yes, yes, I know all about you. 
But you’ve no business here yet. 

Mrs. Miwcer— Oh, but I have. You see, yer Reverence, when I first got 
on to this big boat nobody would speak to me. I was lost as it were — was — and 
then young Mr. Prior was very kind to me. ’E spoke to me and broke the icicles, 
as is said, and if he is in trouble I really don’t feel I could put my ’ead on my 
pillow to-night — if I ’aye one — after what ’e done for me. 


She understands young men of the Prior type, does 
Mrs. Midget, and she thinks maybe, if he will let her, she 
can help him a bit. What he really needs is a good, 
honest, respectable housekeeper to take care of him. 

“Then all your things would be properly looked 
after,” she promises. ‘ With everything mended and 
darned ready for yer to put on. Someone to see yer 
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didn’t sit up too late, too often. No fussing mind, and 
call you in the morning with a nice ’ot cup of tea. What 
time do you get up?” 


Tom — Oh, don’t! 

Mrs. Mimcer—Oh, you can ’ave your drinks, as long as you don’t let 
them interfere with your meals or take away your appetite. I’m a good cook 
I am, and if you left anything untouched it would upset me awful. 

TxHomson — Mrs. Midget, you’re suggesting. 

Mrs. Mivcer —I was thinking of it, yes. 

THomson — Very fine, very fine of you. There’s a little cottage waiting for 
you, with a garden by the sea. 

Mrs. Mwcer— There we are then! The very spot. (Sudden change to the 
practical.) ’As it got a good sink? 

Tomson — You don’t quite follow. True, Mr. Prior is free to do as he 
chooses but he has not yet arrived on the same. plane as you have. He would 
not be allowed to live there to begin with anyway. 

Mrs. Mipcer— Then why can’t I go where he’s going? That’s simple 
enough. 

Tuomson — It would mean going back to the slums. 

Mrs. Mincer— And what’s the matter with the slums? They’re all right. 

Tom —I won’t listen to the idea. 

Mrs. Mivcet — (pleading). You can always give me a week’s notice. 

Tom — I’m not worth bothering about. 

Mrs. Mincer — I’m willing to ’ave a shot. 

Tom —I can’t understand this extraordinary interest anyway. 

Mrs. Mincer— One good turn deserves another. Sir, wouldn’t the people 
who spoilt you be glad if they knew you was in capable ’ands? 

Tom — They would be, I suppose. 

Mrs. Mwcer — And doing well? (With growing fervour.) 

Tom — Er — yes —of course. ; 

Mrs. Mmcer— That might ease those ’orrid thoughts of yours a bit too, 
mightn’t it? 

Tom — It might. 

Mrs. Mincer — Well then, ain’t it worth it, sir? 

Tom — Please don’t keep calling me ‘‘sir.”” I’m not a gentleman really. 

Mrs. Mincer — Aren’t you, sir? 

Tom —No, I’m not. If I were, I shouldn’t be hesitating as I am. Mr. 
Examiner, help me. You must be experienced in making decisions. 

Tuomson — No, boy, I can’t help you in this. It’s your own choice. 


It is not an easy decision for Prior to make. He 
can’t promise to be good. And he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that he isn’t worth anybody’s bothering about. 
But — he'll try! 

Prior has gone back to the deck. Mrs. Midget is fol- 
lowing happily after him. The Examiner smiles benign- 
ly upon her. “Good-bye Mrs. Prior,” he calls. “ You’re 
a good mother!” 

She turns ferociously to check him. “ Blast you,” she 
screams, “‘ how did you find out?” But in a minute she 
is pleading pitifully that no one shall ever be told. And 
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when, they promise her they will not tell she is joyously 
happy again. 

“Oh, sirs, ain’t it wonderful?” she beams. “He 
doesn’t know me, and I’ve got him to look after at last 
— without any fear of me disgracing him. It’s “Eaven, 
that’s what it is, it’s "Eaven!”’ 

The examinations are over and the Examiner is about 
to leave. But as he turns toward the deck door Henry 
and Ann suddenly reappear, bewildered and frightened, 
still clinging to each other. Again Duke tries to put in 
a good word for them, but Thomson cannot help. “ He 
gazes at them thoughtfully, then shakes his head as if 
regretfully, and most tenderly. ‘ Not yet, my children, ” 
he says as he passes out the door. 

“Henry and Ann stand hopeless and bewildered, they 
look from one to the other curiously; then, she, terror- 
stricken in awful apprehension of the uncertainty of their 
plight, at their being ignored, at the mystery of it all, 
suddenly clutches Henry’s arm and holds to him tightly.” 


There is a moment’s darkness to indicate the passage 
of hours. It is night again. “The moonlight pours 
in through the portholes and through the center door 
which is wide open — Scrubby is tidying up—Once more 
the mysterious drum is heard, and Ann appears from 
the deck.” 

The boat has sailed, and Ann and Henry have been 
left behind. Why, they can’t understand. They are un- 
happy and still fearful of that dreaded separation. 
Henry, too, has imagined that he has heard his pet dog, 
Jock — the one they had left staring in at the window 
of their flat. Jock had barked — and there was a tinkling 
sound, like the crash of glass. Henry’s nerves are all 
on edge because of the cries that rush in suddenly upon 
him. 

Henry — And since we left that harbour I feel we are bound for some 


dimly remembered place— Ann, I feel—a breeze like a breath of new — of 
different air, 
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Ann — They didn’t question us. Perhaps it’s freedom. 

Henry — Ann, Ann, wife, wife. Don't let’s get away from each other. We 
don’t know where we are, we don’t know what’s becoming of us, or where we’re 
going. 

Ann —I don’t really care what’s becoming of me as long as I am with my 
husband. What else matters? But if you went away from me — 

Henry — It seems you’re rather leaning on me now! 

Ann — Shares, Henry. 

Henry — Shares, Ann. 

Ann — You see, I love you. I love you so much. I love the way you 
walk, the way you hold your head. I love you. I love your mouth. (Ann sits 
down. Henry kneels with arm around her.) 

Henry — My wonderful Ann. They won’t separate us now, will they, Ann? 
Nothing can take one from the other now? 

Ann — Nothing — nothing. 

Henry — Keep close though, keep close— Are you cold? 

Ann — (takes hold of him). No. I’ve got you, darling, I’ve got you. 

Henry — Never let go. 

Ann — Why aren’t we closer? I thought we would be when we were dead. 

Henry —I thought there would be no need for speech. That we, the real 
you and I would drift away together. Where is the utter completeness? Oh, 
Ann — Ann — 

Ann — Supposing, after all, we were wrong. 

Henry — Wrong? — how wrong? What was that? 


It is only Scrubby, come back to continue his tidying 
up. And now from him they learn why it is they have 
been left behind, and why they must always be left be- 
hind, and spend eternity making trips from shore to shore 
—as he has done. They are half-ways, like himself. 
““ We’re the people who ought to have had more courage,” 
he explains; “‘ more courage to face life.” 


Ann — Do you remember how you became a half-way? 

Scrusgpy — Oh, no. I’ve been allowed to forget. I hope you'll be allowed 
to forget. It would be too cruel if they didn’t let you forget in time that 
you killed yourselves. 

Ann — Scrubby! (A pause.) 

Henry — (cries out). My God! that’s it! Now I remember! Suicide! 

Scrussy — Keep closer to him, madam. 

Henry — The people who ought to have had more courage! I see. That’s 
what we’ve done that wasn’t right. 

Ann — Henry! (Goes to him.) 

Henry — The little bits are fitting together. 

Ann — Dear, don’t worry. 

Henry — Ann, I wanted to forget. Oh, don’t say the damned torture’s going 
to start all over again. We’d reached the end of our tether as it was. Ann — 

Ann —I’m with you still. (She stands behind his chair and puts her arms 
around him.) 

Henry — But you can’t face it, Ann, you can’t stand it any more. I won’t 
let you suffer —not another second. We’ll kill ourseives, dear, and forget in 
each other’s arms. Then we'll be so happy, sweet, so happy for ever. Oh, but 
it’s over. We have killed ourselves. And we’re not happy. 
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They had taken their own lives, they explain to Scrub- 
by, because they realized the hopelessness of their great 
love and had given themselves to each other without the 
sacrament of marriage. And then, because they had 
been brave, they had been beaten down gradually by the 
malicious gossip of their friends until, finally, they had 
decided to wipe out the “one minute spiritual barrier 
between them,” which, they believed, was death. And 
now they find themselves just the same as though they 
had never died. 

Again Henry is assailed by memories of the dog, Jock. 
And there is a great longing in his heart to go back to 
life — just for a little while—to try again, to try to 
right the wrong he feels he has done Ann. There must 
be some way, he thinks. He will go on deck by himself, 
and perhaps it will be made clear to him. 

“ Don’t let him go too far, madam. Call him, now,” 
warns Scrubby. 

From the deck Henry answers her halloo, but rather 
faintly. And when she calls again a moment later there 
is no answer. Wildly she runs to the deck, calling, call- 
ing — but there is no answer. Nor is there comfort in 
Scrubby’s words when she appeals to him. 

Scrussy — He has gone. 

Ann — (screams). Henry! ! (Yo Scrubby.) You haven’t looked. 

Scrussy — Useless, 

Ann — What do you mean? (Quiet now.) 

Scrussy —I know what’s happened to him. 

Ann — What? 

Scrussy — He lives again! 

Ann — Lives! Henry gone back? 

Scrussy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window. Perhaps broke through. 

Ann — Henry is gone back, alone. 

Scrussy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window! to resist the fumes, maybe. 

Ann — Gone back. I'll follow him. 

Scrussy — You can’t. 

Ann — Henry wouldn’t leave me alone. 

Scrussy — He couldn’t help himself, madam. 

Ann — But we’ve been dead a week — 

Scrussy — A week! A century! A moment! There’s. no time here. He’s 
gone back, madam. 

Ann — Then I’ll go too. 

Scruspy — You can’t. 


Ann —I will. I must! 
Scrussy — It’s impossible. 
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Ann—I will follow. Henry! Henry! Henry, dear, where are you? It’s 
Ann, dear. Where are you, baby? Just tell me where you are? Where are you? 
T’ll come, darling. Just tell me. Henry! Henry! 

Scrussy — He won’t answer. (Standing in shadows.) 

Ann— Henry! Henry, are you in the flat? I believe you are, Henry; 
you mustn’t be there by yourself — you won’t know how to manage anything. 

Scrussy — It’s useless. 

Ann —I will follow him! I will! I will! Henry, listen, Henry. Our love, 
our great love. (The drum is heard again.) It’s speaking, Henry, the little 
wedding ring, that wasn’t a wedding ring at all—put it on my finger again. 
It’s on the mantel-piece. Henry, don’t leave me alone for ever. It’s Ann, 
your Ann, who wants you. Henry! Henry dear! (The drum stops.) 

Scrussy — Quiet! Quiet! I heard something out there — on the deck. (An- 
other pause, then Henry appears in the centre doorway.) 

Ann — (without seeing him, still facing front). Hello, Henry! 

Henry — (coming toward her). Hello, Ann. Quick, dear, be very quick! 
There’s only a second or two. I’ve come to fetch you home, dear! Ready, 
sweetheart? (Holding out his hand.) 

Ann — Ready, Henry, ready! (Turning and taking his hand.) 

Henry — We’ve such a lot to do, my love. And such a little time to do it 
in. Quick. Quick. 


They go out together. The drum starts again very 
softly. Scrubby watches them go. 


THE END 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lewis BEacu 


OF the plays written with the younger generation and 
its alleged irresponsibility as a theme, none that New 
York saw last season scored as definitely pleasant an 
impression as Lewis Beach’s “‘ The Goose Hangs High.” 

Produced at the Bijou Theater January 29, 1924, it 
found a public immediately. A few of the reviewers 
acknowledged a half-suppressed fear that the story had 
too happy an ending to be wholly artistic, but they all ad- 
mitted that as a transcript of life it was mostly true and 
observantly written. 

Additional interest attached to this play’s production 
by reason of its backing. The producers, the Dramatists’ 
Theater, Inc., had been organized some months before 
by five active and successful playwrights — Edward 
Childs Carpenter, Owen Davis, James Forbes, Cosmo 
Hamilton, and Arthur Richman. 

Their experiences in the theater had convinced them it 
was possible for authors to finance, direct and manage 
their own productions and they were eager to try. For 
one reason or another — perhaps they did it deliberately 
to prove the sincerity prompting their experiment — they 
selected a drama by an author outside their group as 
their first play. Mr. Carpenter handled most of the busi- 
ness connected with the enterprise and Mr. Forbes did 
a particularly good job as director of the rehearsals, 
while the other three probably were quite free with sug- 
gestions for improvements. 
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It is two days before Christmas when “The Goose 
Hangs High” begins. The scene is the living room of 
the Bernard Ingals’s home “ in a small city in the middle 
West.” It is a “ charming, restful, Colonial living room, 
obviously long lived in by people of breeding and taste 
. . .. It is 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The lamps are 
lighted.” 

The Ingals, Bernard and Eunice, are still a happily 
married pair, even though they have reached middle 
age — happy in their mutual love and twice as happy 
in their love of their children. “They have charm and 
distinction,” reports the author, “and they will always 
be respected. One feels— on seeing them —that he 
would like to know them personally. Eunice is tall and 
slender; a beautiful woman in her late forties. Bernard 
is fifty-one, thin, and fairly tall. He has never lost his 
youthful enthusiasm and his manner is often very boyish.” 

There is some natural family excitement incident to 
the holiday preparations. Two of the children, Brad- 
ley and Lois, the twins, are coming home from col- 
lege. But Hugh, the oldest, out of college six years and 
working in New York, has written that he cannot make 
it. Which, seeing it is the first Christmas he has missed, 
is rather distressing news to his fond mother. How- 
ever— She is one to make the best of it — even if her 
husband does catch the glimmer of a furtive tear or two 
on her cheek. There must be some good reason for 
Hugh’s not coming — seeing they both had written him 
offering to pay his fare. 

Noel Derby drops in. Noel is an old friend of the 
family, and the nearest thing to a man chum Bernard 
still clings to. Their mutual interest in floriculture ap- 
pears to be the thing they hold most in common. 
They both love to work around growing plants and it 
long has been Noel’s ambition to induce Bernard to give 
up the thing he is doing and join him in a greenhouse 
business. Right now he can buy a place at a great 
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bargain, and he has come again to see if there isn’t a 
chance — 

But there isn’t. Bernard had rather own a green- 
house and grow plants and flowers than anything else 
he can think of —but when a man has two children 
in college, at the present cost of things — adventuring 
in business is one of the things he can’t do. 

A second caller is Leo Day. “Day is a handsome 
man in his early thirties, but he is quite without poise 
or breeding. He wears a fine raccoon coat, cutaway, 
spats, a derby tilted a trifle too much on one side, and 
he carries a stick. He has an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth. He does not take off his hat until he sees Eunice.” 

Day is one of the newly elected members of the City 
Council. This, his first call, is partly social, partly 
business, and entirely personal. The Ingals, to him, 
represent a stratum in local society to which he is hopeful 
of climbing. Eunice Ingals is Roger Bradley’s daughter 
— and the thought of being an invited guest at the table 
of a Bradley intrigues the recently elevated politician. 
He is quite frank, even a little fresh, in saying so. 

A moment later, with Noel Derby gone, Day has a 
chance to state the real object of his visit. He is, he 
reminds Bernard, entirely self-made. He was reared in 
the orphan asylum on the hill and often, as a kid, when 
he looked down upon the city he would tell the Mother 
Superior that some day he would be somebody in that 
city. 

In pursuing that ambition consistently he has had him- 
self elected councilman — not because he wanted the 
salary; any one of his thirty gasoline stations pays him 
more than he gets for lawmaking — but to help him get 
in with the right people. He has made his way through 
the business world, he has acquired money and he has 
achieved political distinction. Now he wants to get in 
with the right people socially. He wants the right kind 
he a wife. And he would like to have Bernard advise 

im. 
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Day —... Is anything wrong with me? 

Brrnarp — Why, no! 

Day — Then what’s the trouble? 

Bernarp —I don’t think there is any. 

Day — Then why aren’t people taking me up? They certainly know about 
me. I’ve been in office a month but — 

Bernard —I don’t believe local politics are much of a stepping stone to 
social advancement. But, Day, there’s nothing in that. 

Day —I want it. I’m going to fight for it. And I want your help. 

Bernarp — Oh, but I— I’m not“in the social crowd. 

Day — You could be if you wanted to—and your children are. Well, what 
about it? Will you help me? 

Bernarp — If I can do anything. 

Day — You can and you’re going to. 

Brernarpv — What do you mean? 

Day — I’ve been snubbed —I’m not going to be again. I can do a lot for 
you at City Hall, Ingals, if you return the compliment. If you don’t — (Shrugs 
his shoulders.) 

BerNnarD — (surprised). What? 

Day —I’m up for membership at the Country Club. You can help me. 

Brernarp — I’m not a member. 

Day — But friends of yours are. 

Brernarp — What do you mean, Day? 

Day — There’s no use beating about the bush: I’ve got to have your help 
and I’m going to have it. 

BernarD — (angered). You mean part of my job as City Assessor is to 
help you socially? 

Day — Yes. 

Bernarp — Good God! We’ve had unpleasantness at the City Hall — things 
have been particularly trying with some of the new councilmen, but — Day, 
I can’t. 

Day — Why not? You mean you won’t take me up? 

BernarD — No. But think, man, it’s not square. 

Day — You want to keep your position? 

Bernarp — Yes, of course. Why, I — (stops.) 

Day — Councilmen always have friends they want jobs for. And the friends 
can be damned insistent. But I’m for you if 

Bernarp — (breaking in). You mean the council wants to get rid of me? 

Day —I don’t say there’s a plan actually on foot, but it’s well for you to 
have me pulling for you. And I can make it worth your while, if — 

Bernarp — No! 

Day — A check — or slip you some cash — 

Bernarp — No! 

Day — Well, that’s up to you. (Laughs.) I shan’t insist on that. But I 
want you to speak to your friends at the Country Club — they vote next week. 
And what’s the matter with inviting me here to dinner some night soon? 

Brernarp — Day! 

Day — Why not? Would you be ashamed? 

Bernarp— Oh, don’t you understand? It isn’t that. It’s like taking a 
bribe. 

Day — Bah! To invite me to dinner, to tell your friends it’d be a good 
thing to have me in the Club? Why it won’t hurt your conscience a damn bit. 
(Pause.) Well? It’s just a part of your job, Ingals. And you want to keep 
your job. 

Bernarp — (does not look at Day). Vll do what I can. 


As Bernard closes the door on Day, refusing his tender 
of cigars and his kind offer to take him any place he 
wants to go in his waiting Mercer, “ he stands still for a 
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moment, thinking. He is angry, but he is caught; he 
can’t do anything else.” A moment later he has, a little 
shamefacedly, asked Eunice if she thinks they might in- 
vite Day to dinner some day the following week, and 
she, surprised, has replied cheerily: “Of course, dear, 
if you’d like to.” 

Living with the Ingals is Eunice’s mother, Mrs. Brad- 
ley. “Granny” is the family name for her. She is 
just back from a walk, during which she picked up a 
family friend, Julia Murdoch. “Julia is a rather large, 
dark complexioned woman of middle age. She is dressed 
as though she’s just left a Fifth Avenue shop. Granny is 
in her early seventies; she’s rather small, physically, but 
is an aristocrat through and through.” 

The talk is desultory, until it is turned into such chan- 
nels of implied criticism as Granny sometimes likes to 
employ. She has a favorite family complex — that the 
Ingals children are a pampered set and that their parents 
have quite deliberately made fools of themselves sacri- 
ficing everything for the children’s happiness. In this 
argument Julia Murdoch sides with Granny. She doesn’t 
approve of Eunice wearing her old clothes so Lois can 
have a new frock. She doesn’t, as a matter of fact, think 
very much of the kind of education the children are get- 
ting. Which is the reason she and her husband had not 
urged their son, Ronald, to go to college. 

“ At the time Cal and I didn’t feel we could afford to 
send him. I don’t think so much of this college business 
anyhow. It just gets it into their heads they’re ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“Ts that a bad thing?” Eunice asks. 

“Qh, you know what I mean,” Julia explains. “ They 
seem to think their parents are made of money and all 
they have to do is have a good time. And where are 
they when they graduate? They don’t learn anything 
about making money but every way to spend it. And as 
for religion, college makes them all atheists.” 
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Julia has also heard, she mentions incidentally, that 
Hugh Ingals and Dagmar Carroll are engaged. Which 
is news to the Ingals and a bit of a shock to Eunice, 
even though she doesn’t believe it. And she asks 
Granny not to say anything about even the rumor to 
Bernard. 

Bernard is back from the store, loaded with “ cash and 
carry supplies ” and bringing a missing present bought 
for Bradley — a rare volume that he needs in his work. 
Bradley hopes to be a painter and designer of stage 
scenery when he gets out of college. The book cost 
$30, but — as the parents repeat — he wants it. 

“*Wanting’ and ‘getting’ mean the same thing in this 
house,” Granny explains to Julia. “Oh, their goose 
hangs high!” 

Eunice catches Bernard trying to unload his pockets 
without exposing a telegram among his papers. She is 
immediately anxious. Perhaps the children can’t come! 
Perhaps one of them is ill! He is forced to show the 
wire to her to quell her fears. It is from Lois, and reads: 

“Terribly sorry but I can’t leave until you wire me 
fifty dollars with loads of love Lois.” 


Bernarp — You see. 

Granny — (disgusted). Oh! 

Eunice — Oh, she won’t get home tomorrow. 

Brrnarp — Yes, she will! The wire came three days ago. 

Eunice — Poor Lois, she always runs short at the last moment. 

Bernarp — (laughing). Can’t you see her, forgetting all about having to 
buy a railroad ticket? Next time I think Ill buy the ticket myself. 

Eunice — Do you suppose Bradley has enough money? 

Bernarp — (laughs). Oh, we’d have heard from him if he hadn’t. 

Granny — Oh, you two make me tired! Julia, can’t you bring them to 
their senses? 

Brrnarp — Well, Eunice, listen to that! 

Granny — You let the children think you’re made of money. They get 
anything they want. 

Bernarp — Oh, no, they don’t. 

Granny — There’s Eunice in a dress that’s been made over and made over. 
You’ve even given up your greenhouse because it costs a few dollars to heat. 
And Eunice has gone without a maid all fall so you could send more money to 
them. And do you think they appreciate it? 

Eunice — Oh, Mother, they do! 

Granny — If Lois didn’t realize she had to save enough money to get home 
with, she should have been made to stay in school for the holidays. Oh, you 
can’t blame them for trampling on you when you lie right down at their feet, 

Eunice — Mother, this isn’t very pleasant for Julia. 
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Jutra — Oh, it’s none of my business, I know. But I think your mother’s 
right. We’ve taught Ronald to do things for himself. He knows the value of 
a nickel. How can any one appreciate filet mignon if he doesn’t know what 
round steak’s like? 

A moment later the excitement begins. First, and 
without previous warning, Hugh Ingals, the unexpected, 
appears suddenly in the doorway, with a cheery “Good 
afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Ingals.” A second later his 
mother has him in her arms and his delighted Dad is 
pumphandling his arm with enthusiasm. 

Hugh had no intention of coming, but he changed his 
mind at the last minute — changed it because he could 
not bear to think of the twins and his fond parents weep- 
ing over his empty chair at the Christmas feast. The 
suspicious Julia, however, is inclined to think that Dag- 
mar Carroll’s coming home had something to do with it. 
Hugh evades that issue... . 

There is another commotion at the door, preceded by 
the hearty yowling of “ Hail, hail, the gang’s all here!” 
and followed by a march of the celebrants. 

The twins are home. “ Before anyone can move, the 
street door is opened and Lois and Bradley tear into the 
living room. Lois comes first; she has a hat box, an 
ukulele, and three flower boxes. Bradley holds three 
suitcases on his extended arms, a bag hangs from his 
elbow, and golf clubs are strapped across his back. Im- 
mediately they take possession of the house and seem 
to charge the atmosphere with electricity. They are in 
their early twenties. At times they seem younger — 
thoughtless, vapid creatures. Then they surprise by 
abruptly revealing keen, informed minds. They’re a fine- 
looking, healthy pair who live every moment of the day. 
There’s great commotion throughout the following scene, 
which is played with great speed. Every one seems to 
be talking at once.” 

For the next five minutes something strongly resem- 
bling pandemonium reigns. Everybody has to greet 
everybody else, and everybody does so heartily and 
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anny: Oh, you two make me tired! You let the children think 


G 
you're made of money. They get anything they want. 
(Katherine Grey, Norman Trevor and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen) 
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explosively. Even Granny is drawn into the whirling 
enthusiasm of the homecoming, though you feel that a 
moment later the strain on her nerves is going to tell — 
which it does the moment Bradley drags Dazzler the 
dog into the party. Still, there might easily be another 
reason — “the three children make more fuss over the 
dog than they have over their family,” reports the author. 
“The din is terrible.” 

Finally, as the scene quiets, the twins are induced to 
tell how they got there, and why they did not write. 
Bradley, it appears, aided and abetted by five other vaca- 
tioners, had pooled his funds with theirs and bought a 
considerably used Ford for $150. And six of them had 
reached their homes in that, though not without a 
struggle. 

“Jack and Barron escaped with eight-fifty apiece — 
they were dumped at Albany,” Brad reports. “ Ted, 
fifteen; he lives in Syracuse; Jerry and Alan crawled 
out at Toledo—they antied twenty-five dollars each. 
Frank vamoosed at Detroit — his share was thirty-one; 
and I picked Sis up at Fordville and made her pay five 
dollars of my thirty-seven.” 

The children now, as apparently is their custom, take 
charge of the house. Bradley, having sent on two 
favorite Holbein prints ahead of him, unpacks them and 
hangs them in place of the much-prized family portraits 
of himself and Lois his mother has insisted on having 
in the living room. Lois accepts and approves the new 
dinner gown her mother has made her and immediately 
begins picturing its first appearance. Their planning 
and their thought is for and of themselves. Granny is 
quite disgusted. She begs Julia to take her home 
to dinner. “Not tonight —their first night!” pleads 
Eunice. “Oh, I'll see enough of them before they get 
away, significantly answers Granny. 

Now the twins have bolted upstairs to freshen up. 
Word has come that there is dancing at the Chapmans’ 
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and they are keen to go over. Hugh is alone with his 
parents. He takes advantage of the moment to clear his 
mind of a secret he had planned to keep. 


Hucu —.. .You know, Dagmar and I are engaged. (Slight pause.) Hang it 
all, we weren’t going to tell any one just now. But Mrs. Carroll had suspicions; 
she got all worked up last night and Dagmar had to tell her. She swore her to 
secrecy but Mrs. Carroll blabbed it the first thing. 

Bernarp — But why did you want to keep it secret? 

Hucu — Oh, I don’t know; we just did. Course we intended to tell you 
and the Carrolls but the others weren’t to know till we were married. 

Eunice — It’s to be soon then? 

Hucu — Next month, we hope. 

Eunice — Hugh! 

Hucu — It’s the hardest thing to find the kind of apartment we want. We've 
been iooking for a month. 

Brernarp — Hugh — how about finances? 

Hucu —I’ve enough saved to buy the furniture for a little apartment. 
Dagmar’s going on with her work. 

Brernarp — What? 

Hucu — She wouldn’t give it up for any one. As long as she feels that way 
I don’t want her to. Neither of us has to pay much of an income tax; but 
we love each other so why shouldn’t we get married? 

Eunice —I never dreamed you were in love, Hugh. 

Hucu — You’ve known Dagmar. Didn’t you see I was bound to fall in 
love with her? She’s the finest girl in the world — she’s wonderful! 

BErnarp — (jesting). In a month— better get my evening clothes out of 
mothballs, Eunice. 

Hucu — The wedding isn’t going to be here. 

Bernarp — Then we'll have to go to New York. 

Hucu — Oh, of course, it’d be great to have you there. But I think you’d 
have more fun if you’d wait and come on a little later. You see, we’re just 
going to drop in on a minister some Saturday afternoon and then run over to 
Atlantic City for the weekend. (Pause.) 

Eunice — It’s such a surprise —I can’t understand why you’ye never said 
anything to me. 

Hucu — You never asked. (Laughs.) You must have realized I’d get married 
some day. 

Eunice — Of course. but (breaks off; goes to him.) I hope you'll be 
very happy, Hugh. (She kisses him.) 

Hucu — Thanks, Mother. 

Bernard — (goes to Hugh). I guess Hugh knows what we hope. (Gives 
him his hand. Pause.) 

Hucw — But I don’t see why there has to be such gloom about it. 

Eunice — (quickly; almost beseechingly). Oh, there isn’t, Hugh, there isn’t! 
We’re happy for you. | 


It is a sad sort of happiness, however. Nor is it 
brightened perceptibly by the developments of the next 
few minutes. Lois is down again, proud of her record 
dressing, and bringing with her the gift she has 
bought for her mother’s Christmas present. She just 
couldn’t wait till Christmas. It happens to be a hand- 
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some ostrich feather fan that just matches Lois’s costume. 
“Dad, did you ever hear about the woman who gave 
her husband lace curtains for Christmas?” laughs Hugh. 
But Lois dodges the impeachment. She really wanted 
her mother to have something nice. And so did Dad. 
And it was awfully sweet of him to wire the money. 
Now Hugh, urged by Lois, has decided to run over to 
the Chapmans with the twins. Of course his father and 
mother won’t care! Why should they? There will be 
lots of time to visit, and this will give him a chance to 
see all the old crowd! He is up the stairs in two bounds 
to get ready. 
With the boys upstairs donning their makeup, Lois 
chats affably if a little critically with her father and 
mother. 


Lois— . . . You’ve a new council, haven’t you? 

Bernarp — Yes. And they’re raising Cain. 

Lois — How so? 

Brernarp — Upsetting everything. They act as though this was the first 
council the city ever had. 

Lots — Who are they? 

Brrnarp — Frank Monroe, John Teed, Elliott Kimberly 

Lois — (breaking in, interested). Not that terrible Kimberly who used to 
run a livery? 

Bernard — The same. 

Lors — But he’s a crook! Good Lord, a hundred thousand people here and 
a man like Kimberly can get elected. Aren’t people like you ever going to 
wake up? 

Bernarp — (smiling). What do you mean? 

Lois — It makes me so damn mad! 

Eunice — Lois! 

Lois — (with increasing excitement). Mother, you ought to swear about it 
too! Decent people absolutely dodge their responsibility. (Bradley enters.) 
Look what you did about prohibition— let a lot of half-baked W. J. Bryans 
and W.C.T.U.’s turn us into law-breakers. The same busy~bodies that 

Brapiey — (cutting in). Who wound her up? 

Lois —It makes me furious! But if you go on sleeping the first thing you 
know there’ll be a revolution. Then you’ll wake up. 

Brapitey — Oh, get off the soap box, Sis! 

Lois — Yes, that’s the whole thing — laissez faire. 

Eunice — Oh, Lois, come here. 

Lois — What is it? (Goes to Eunice.) Too much powder? 

Eunice — Just let me put my arms around you. I want to be sure 

Lois — What is the matter, old sweetheart? 

Brapiey — Speaking of the affairs of government. (Holding up a bottle of gin 
which he has taken from the suitcase.) There, Dad, with my compliments. 

Bernard — By George, where’d you get it? 

BrapLey — From one of the rising millionaires. 

Eunice — Bradley, you might have been arrested. 

Braptey —I’d like to see any one go through my bag without a search 
warrant, 
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Eunice — But in Cambridge 

Braptey — When he delivered it the bootlegger had a policeman on the 
front seat of his car. 

Bernarp — You’re sure it’s O.K.? 

Braptey — One of the fellows analyzed it. If Prohibition continues, 
chemistry will be a required course in every high school. (Hugh enters. Lois 
puts on her coat. Eunice helps her.) 

Hucu — All ready. (Sees the gin.) Ho! Fire-water! 

Braptey — (picking up his coat and hat). W1l show you how to make the 
peppiest cocktail, Dad. 

Hucu —I bet I can beat you. (Goes to hall and gets coat and hat.) 

Braptey — Let me have the key to the car, will you, Dad? 

Bernarp — (gives him the key). If you’d come home when you said you 
were coming it would have been washed. 

Bravtey— I’d hoped you might surprise us with a new one. If you don’t 
get rid of the old bus soon you'll never be able to. 

Lois — Come along. Oh, Mother, do you mind putting my flowers in water? 
Ready, Hugh? (Hugh and Lois go into the hall.) 

Brapiey — (following them). We'll be back soon. Hugh, have you tried 
loganberry and gin? 

Hucu — Grenadine and lemon juice are better. 


They leave the house, laughing. The street door bangs. 
After a pause Eunice sits. Bernard goes to one of the 
windows and looks out. Rhoda comes from the dining 
room. 


Ruopa — Dinner is served. 

Eunice —- All right, Rhoda. But there’ll only be two after all. 

Ruopa — Have they gone again? 

Brernarp — Yes. 

Ruopa — They didn’t even say hello to me. 

Eunice — They didn’t think, Rhoda. They didn’t mean anything by it. 

BerRNarD — (to Eunice). You’re not upset because they went off the first 
minute? 

Eunice — I’m glad they could go and have a good time. 

Brernarp — So’m I, so’m I. 

Eunice — They’re all right. They’re all right. 

BrernarD — They’re great. 

Eunice — (rises and goes to Bernard). Come, dear, dinner’ll get cold. 
(Bernard puts his arm in Eunice’s. They go toward the dining room.) 

BROILED ros COTES: I wish I’d had the car washed today. It looks pretty 
punk, 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is four days after Christmas, and the holiday decora- 
tions are still up. It is early evening and the Ingals 
family is at dinner. At least as many of the Ingals family 
as are at home. 
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Hugh is not with them. He has been at the Carrolls 
and now he and Dagmar Carroll sneak into the Ingals 
living room hoping to retrieve Hugh’s pipe without 
arousing the family. “Dagmar is a tall, slight, dark- 
haired girl of Hugh’s age. She has a great deal of dis- 
tinction.” 

Hugh and Dagmar are very much in love and therefore 
extremely sensitive to each other’s criticism. They are 
having some little trouble at the moment over the fur- 
nishing of the apartment they hope to have in New 
York. Hugh is strong for comfort, even though it means 
a conventional arrangement of the furniture. Dagmar 
is for comfort, too, but she feels strongly against robbing 
her home of all individuality. 

Each of them, it develops, has made a rough sketch 
showing how their living room should be furnished, and 
now, with some little trepidation, they respectively sub- 
mit them. 


Hucu — You’ve put the smoking stand by the Windsor chair. 

Dacmar — You didn’t back the sofa with a table. 

HucH — You can reach the magazines when you’re stretched out on the 
sofa! 

Dacmar — There’s a box for flowers at the windows! But where’s that floor 
lamp of yours? 

Hucu — You haven’t left a space for that writing table you like. You must 
have it, Dagmar. 

Dacmar — No. 

Hucu — I insist. 

Dacmar — My old desk will do. 

Hucu — But I want you to have a new one. 

Dacmar — We'll save the money for something else. 

Hucu — But you wanted it. 

Dacmar — We can’t have everything. And, Hugh, we must have a portable 
table we can pull up to the fire for Sunday night supper. We've always 
planned that. 

Hucu — (hurries to her, drops on his knees, puts his arms round her). 
Just you and I — no guests ever for Sunday supper? (Dagmar shakes her head. 
They kiss.) Wm sorry I was a brute. 

Dacmar —I wasn’t laughing at you. 

Hucu — It’s because you’re so wonderful that I’m always afraid I’m not 
half good enough. 

Dacmar — (touching his hair). Oh, my dear! 

Hucu — Brad does know more about such things than I, 

Dacmar —I don’t care how the apartment’s furnished if you’re there with 


Hucu — My sweet! Oh, Dagmar, in a month — together in a month. 
Dacmar — It’s the loveliest dream one could dream coming true, 
Hucu —It is coming true. And nothing can spoil it, 

Dacmar — Nothing! 
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Bradley, coming from the dining room, surprises them 
in their embrace, but he doesn’t mind. He is, he assures 
them, used to suffering. 

Now Hugh and Dagmar have hurried on. Dinner is 
waiting for them at the Carrolls’ and there really isn’t 
time to wait and explain to Eunice. 

In truth, Eunice has been pretty generously overlooked 
this day. Hugh was to call for her —and forgot. So 
she walked home in the rain and is chilled and unhappy 
as a result of that economy. Then Lois, who was ex- 
pected to be home to dinner to meet Leo Day, the alder- 
man, had been delayed down town and when she did 
come late — in a taxi she had to charge — she had just 
rushed upstairs to change for an evening party without 
letting anyone know. 

Mr. Day, as it has turned out, did not come to dinner 
after all, thanks to young Bradley. There was some- 
thing wrong with the gas at lunch, and when it had not 
been fixed by 5 o’clock and Day had called to find out 
at what hour he was expected for dinner, Bradley, meet- 
ing him in the hall, frankly assured him he did not see 
how there could be any dinner in that house that evening. 
Which sent the alderman away a trifle peeved. 

Lois and her escort are off for a dance. Granny, more 
than ever disgusted with the children’s lack of considera- 
tion for their father and mother, has gone next door to 
visit old Mrs. Holden, and Bradley is waiting for a chum 
to pick him up and wheel him over to the party, even 
though, as he tells his mother, he is not particularly 
keen-to go. 

BraDLey —. . . Hang, I’m not keen for this dance tonight. Not much 
fun in being a stag. 

Eunice — Why didn’t you invite some girl? 

BrapLey — Didn’t get around to it in time. It’s hardly fair to invite them 
in September for parties in December. And you have to if you want a girl. 
(Stretches out on the sofa.) Besides, how do I know I'll want to take her 
when the time comes? This whole woman business is pretty much of a 
nuisance, Mother. 

Eunice — Have you become a misogynist too? 


BrapLey — Hardiy! I thrill at them too much. That’s the nuisance. Ever 
read any D. H. Lawrence, Dad? 
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Bernarp — No. 

Braptey — He sizes women up as deadly. They destroy — or want to. He 
thinks they should only be a functional thing with men. Course that’d do 
away with the family — but that wouldn’t be so bad. 

Bernard — (surprised). What? You’re against the family as an_insti- 
tution ? 

Brapiey — Naturally! Everyone’d be a whole lot better off if the children 
were brought up by the State. You’d probably be taxed so much a head for 
us— but you shouldn’t even have that responsibility. It’s coming. Things 
are all wrong as they are now. 

Bernarp — But, Brad, don’t you feel— why, your mother 

Braptey — (breaking in). Oh, I know what you’re going to say, but 
that’s sentimentalism. I’m all for the complete freedom of the individual, 
and sloppiness and family life raise Cain with it. I say, hand me that ash 
tray, will you? I'll spill the ash if I get up. (Bernard hands him a tray.) 
Thanks. Yes, sir, the sooner the family disappears as an institution the 
sooner the complete freedom of the individual will come. Sentimentality will 
disappear then. And sentimentality is enervating. 

Brernarp — (really disturbed). But see here, Brad 

Bravtey — (breaking in). Just a minute, Dad. Take yourself — you really 
are a good sort. 

BernarD — Oh, come on! 

Braptey — Oh, I’m not going to ask for money. Remember I sold that 
Ford. When you got through high school you were all for being a horticulturist, 
weren’t you? 

Brernarp — I’d thought of it. 

Brapiey — Well, why didn’t you go through? 

Bernarp — Well, I— Father really needed me in the store. 

BrapLey — You see —- sentimentalism — you sacrificed yourself. 

Brrnarp — He wasn’t well —he’d always been kind to me. 

Braptey — Why shouldn’t he have been? He was your father. But when 
the store was sold, why didn’t you go in the nursery business then? 

Brernarp — Oh —I don’t know 

Braptey — Because of Mother and us? 

BrernarD — There were reasons. 

Braptey — Were you afraid? (Bernard does not answer.) Id like to see 
anyone persuade me to give up my life. Nothing can stop me. And our 
crowd’s taken a solemn oath never to sacrifice art to money, no matter what 
the circumstances may be. This summer in Maine under Stiles will help me 
worlds. And when I’ve had a year or two in Europe I’ll really be ready to get 
started. 

BrerNnaRD — You want to go to Europe after graduation? 

Braptey — Ted and I’ve got it all fixed for summer after next. (Rises; 
throws cigarette into the fire.) Life’s a damn fine thing if you know how to 
use it. (Pause. Stretches.) Mother, have I any clean white kid gloves? 

Eunice —I put a pair in the top drawer of your chiffonier this morning. 

Braptey — Fine! (He turns and goes upstairs.) 


It is plain that, seemingly for the first time since the 
children have come home for their holidays, Bradley’s 
youthful and rather hard philosophy has hurt Eunice. 
She says nothing, but Bernard senses her disappointment, 
and tries to cheer her. 


Bernarp — My dear—he doesn’t know—he doesn’t mean 
Eunice —I wonder. 
Bernarb— (surprised). What? 
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Eunice — Am I getting old, supersensitive—? They seem to have become 
so callous, flippant 

Brernarp — They’ve really hurt you? 

Eunice — We seem to mean (Breaking off.) But it’s not we I’m 
thinking of. Oh, Bernard, we’re responsible for what they are. Have we done 
the right thing? 

Bernard — We did what we thought was right. 

Eunice — We wanted to give them as fine a start as we could —to edu- 
cate them—to let them know what is good and true. That’s what we wanted 
to do. But have we bungled? (Bernard turns away.) Answer me, Bernard. 

Brernarp —I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Eunice — If our giving has injured them —— 


Before she can finish the doorbell rings loudly. Evi- 
dently Alderman Kimberly has arrived. And Bernard 
wants to see him alone. 

Kimberly is a “ large, big-bellied, coarse-grained man 
of 50. He’s had a drink or two. He does not take off 
his hat during the scene.” Also, it may be mentioned, 
Kimberly is furious. “ Who in the devil do you think 
you are, Ingals?” he bawls; “God almighty?” 

It appears that Kimberly, when he came into office as 
one of the new councilmen, had been instrumental in 
having Bernard’s stenographer, a capable young woman 
who had worked in the office ten years, fired and a 
friend of his appointed in her place. Bernard, having 
done his best to put up with the incompetence of the 
newcomer, had finally been forced to tell her that she 
was unequal to the work. She had run to her friend the 
alderman with the story and he was now prepared to 
demand an accounting of Ingals. 

KimBerty — . . . Well, Miss Plummer is a particular friend of mine. I’m 
your boss. I put her in your office and I want her to stay there. I expect 
you to apologize. 

Bernarp — (furious). What? (Then taking himself under control.) You’re 
making it very difficult for me. I’ve been assessor for eighteen years. There’s 
never been any complaint of the way I’ve done the work. But I don’t seem 
to be able to satisfy you. Is it a feeling you have against me personally? 
It’s getting almost unbearable. 

Kimperty — Then why don’t you quit? 

Brernarp — Why 

Kimperty — You’ve had the job for eighteen years. Don’t you think it 
anus time some one else—or do you think you’re indispensable? You’re 
not: 

Brrnarp — You mean — you want me to get out? 

Krimperty — Did you scurry around and help elect me? Fat chance! But 


I'm in office. And I want people who worked for me, my friends, around me. 
And I’m not the only councilman who feels that way —and about you, too. 
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Brrnarp —I didn’t realize it was a game you were playing to get me out. 

Kimperrty — Either you do what I want you to do or I swing things 
against you. It’s coming, Ingals! And don’t forget Miss Plummer stays at 
her desk. 

Bernard — But, good God, Kimberly, I can’t let incorrect statements leave 
the office, I can’t see to every detail myself 

Kimperty — (breaking in). It’s your woman or mine. 

Brernarp — What? 

Kimserty — And naturally it’s mine. 

Berwarp — (beside himself with anger). Get out of here! Get out at 
once! 


And Kimberly goes. Still smarting under the sting 
of his anger Bernard turns to his desk, adjusts his 
fountain pen and writes rapidly. He finishes quickly, 
having a letter signed, sealed and ready to deliver to 
Bradley when the latter starts for the party. He hesi- 
tates just a second before letting the letter go — but 
Brad has taken it out of his hand and is on his way 
before he knows it. 

With Bradley and the letter gone Bernard is stricken 
with doubt as to the wisdom of his move. He runs to the 
door and tries to call his son back, but without success — 
He goes immediately to the telephone, calls a number 
and begs the person at the other end to please have 
Bradley Ingals call his home the minute he arrives. 
He calls another number and asks that Mr. Kimberly be 
given word to call Mr. Ingals as soon as he returns. 

Eunice, finding him in an excited state, is worried. 
She tries to divert his mind by talking of Bradley and 
his ambitions as a scenic artist. It is no use. A fear 
has laid hold of Bernard that he cannot shake off. 
Another moment he is at the phone again, trying to head 
young Bradley off. Presently he is getting into his coat 
with the idea of stopping the letter at the postoffice. 
Finally he is forced to confess to Eunice what he has 
done and the importance of his getting the letter back. 


Bernarpv — Oh, I’ye been a fool—an impetuous, mad fool. Eunice, I’ve 
resigned. 

Eunice — What? 

Bernarp — Given up my position— as though I were wealthy, independent. 

Eunice —I don’t understand. 

Bernarp — (quickly and excitedly). Kimberly was here —he provoked me 
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— drove me—I lost my temper—TI guess that’s what he’s been trying to do 
—I didn’t see. 

Eunice — Driving you? 

Bernarp — For weeks — ever since the new council came into office — it’s 
been hell there at the City Hall. Day’s been threatening. Tonight Kimberly 
practically said I had to be his slave to hang on—he said—he made me 
wild —I ordered him out of the house—and then I actually wrote out my 
resignation and gave it to Brad to mail. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Bernarp — Kick me, call me fool, idiot — 

Eunice — No! 

Brernarp —I deserve everything. 

Eunice — I’m glad you did what you did. 

Brernarp — (amazed). Eunice! 

Eunice — Why didn’t you resign when they first began— ? (Telephone 
rings.) Let me go. 

Bernarp — I’]] — 

Eunice — (goes quickly to telephone). It’s Brad—TI’ll talk to him. (At 
telephone.) Hello — yes, Brad — that letter your father gave you to mail — well, 
put it in the box now. 

Brernarp — Eunice; don’t you see? I’ve got to have a job. 

Eunice — Are you afraid you can’t get one elsewhere? 

BernarpD — Can a man my age just walk into a good salaried position? 
Haven’t I already tried to find one? 

Eunice —I’d rather starve than have you lick boots. 

Bernarp — Yes, I know you’d go through with me. But what about them — 
our children? (Eunice starts.) If I’ve no job they can’t go back to college, 
and — You see now? (Pause.) 

Eunice — (fearfully). Oh, Bernard, what have we done? 

Bernarp — ‘“‘ We?’’ You’ve nothing to blame yourself for. I’m the one 
who has failed them. 

Eunice — (taking his hand). Oh, I love them so, and I’m afraid. 

Bernarp — What will they do? What will they say? 

Eunice — (terrified). Suppose they—No, no! I can’t. Bernard, we must 
do something. 

Bernarp — I’ll fix it some way. I’ll go to the City Hall early in the morn- 
ing. I'll get that letter. I’ll make Kimberly and Day 

Eunice — No. 

Brernarp —I can even play their game if necessary. 

Eunice — You can’t go back there. 

BERNARD — Of course I can. It’s not so bad. 

Eunice — To let you dishonor yourself to give them money —no. That 
would be like having you steal for them. It would be criminal of you and me. 
They can’t have it if that’s the price. 


Granny is back from Mrs. Holden’s. Perhaps, thinks 
Eunice, Granny would help. Guardedly she suggests as 
much. Bernard, she explains, has lost his position, and 
there is a question as to whether the twins can finish 
their college work. The expense the previous year was 
something like $3,000. It might, of course, be cut a 
little, but it would probably take something like that 
sum. And if Granny could advance it, why 

But Granny is not of a mind to lend them a cent. 
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“Not even sure where your own bread’s coming from, 
but you'll borrow to keep them in luxury!” She sneers 
a little as she makes the charge. She is perfectly willing 
to help Bernard and Eunice, but not the children. 
Already they have been made vain and empty headed by 
too much coddling. 


Granny — For years you’ve denied yourself for them. With the money 
Bernard’s father left him, he could have gone into business for himself. No, 
it had to be saved for them. It saw Hugh through college. But what’s he done 
in the six years since he graduated? Has he paid you back? 

Bernarp — We never wanted or expected him to. 

Granny — And for the last two and a half years everything you could get 
your hands on has gone to the twins. You’vye simply poured affection on 
them — you wanted to keep them laughing. From the time they were infants — 
you dropped everything to answer their demands. 

Eunice — To find out why they asked for it — sympathy —— 

BrrnarD — Eunice, what’s the use? 

Granny — Well, you ought to see what your sympathy has done for them. 
I don’t blame the children —it’s not their fault—but yours. You’ve only 
yourselves to blame. 

Eunice — Don’t think of them. Think of me. I’m asking you 

Granny — That’s what I am doing. (Rises.) And I say no. Oh, I pity 
you, you fools. But you must face it. You’ve had it coming to you. 

Eunice — What do you mean? 

Granny — What do you think they’re going to do now? 


Granny flounces up the stairs and leaves them dis- 
couraged and puzzled. This much they know they must 
face: with Bernard’s position gone, willing as they are 
to make every sacrifice, college for the children will 
be impossible for the present. And the children must 
be told. That’s the hard part —“ Don’t tell them tonight. 
Let them be happy while they can be,” pleads their 
father. “How long the night will be,” sighs their 
unhappy mother. “But I don’t want it to pass. Oh, I 
can’t sit still and think! Let’s do something — let’s 
walk — fast — till we’re tired = 

Granny hears them leaving the house — hears Eunice 
tell Bernard to leave the door unlocked for fear one of 
the children has forgotten the key. She hurries down as 
the door slams — evidently of a mind to call them back. 
They have doubtless started in search of funds, she thinks. 
But they are out of reach of her voice. For a moment she 
is soberly thoughtful, but there is firmness of purpose 
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in her decision when she makes it. She is at the phone 


calling the Carrolls and asking for Hugh as the curtain 
falls. 


A half hour later Bernard and Eunice are still walking. 
Lois, Hugh and Bradley have been rounded up and told 
the truth by their grandmother. “Your father has lost his 
position! He’s bankrupt! You can’t go back to college! 
That’s what’s happened!” 

With which succinct statement of facts she leaves them 
to their own reactions. 

“There is complete silence. They do not move a 
muscle of their bodies. Finally Hugh speaks.” 


Hucxu — (quietly). Poor Dad. 

Lois — Oh, where are they? 

BraD.Ley — It’s beastly for him and Mother. 

Lois — (with a@ movement of her hands). Like that — everything. (Loudly.) 
No, no! I don’t believe it. 

Braptey — Kimberly was here — 

Hucu — (almost with a cry; as though she were slipping away from him). 
Dagmar! 

ors — (turning toward Hugh; surprised). What? (Then realizing what’s in 
Hugh’s mind.) No, Hugh, no! Everything can’t stop so suddenly. 

Brapiey — (very quietly). ‘‘ You can’t go back to college.’’ (The matter 
is settled as far as he’s concerned.) 

Lois — What does it mean? Why? Everything was all right. Bankrupt. 
There’s always been money. Where’s it come from if — ? 

Hucu — Dad’s lost his position. (Loudly.) Oh, don’t you see? Everything 
has gone to us. 

BrapLey — (amazed). What? 

Huca — Oh, God, what fools we’ve been! Oh, they had no right! It was 
wrong! I’ve never questioned. 

Lors —I couldn’t have taken if I’d known. I’m not so low. 

Braptey —It makes us seem like bloodsuckers. (Pause. Lois bursts out 
laughing.) Don’t! Sis! 

Loris — It is funny. Don’t you see? The bottom’s fallen out of everything. 
Where are we at? What’s going to happen now? 

Brapiey —I tell you it’s wrong, wrong! They shouldn’t have had this 
responsibility. Giving us till — 

Hucu — (breaking in). ‘‘ Responsibility?’’ It was love made them give. 

Lois — There’s a girl at college. She never gets a letter from home but 
they tell her what they’re sacrificing to keep her there. She’s sick —a melan- 
cholic — her mind’s warped — 

BrapLey — Dad wanted to be a _ horticulturist — he’s sacrificed — No! You 
don’t give up what you care for most! You can’t! (Suddenly realizing.) Oh, 
my God, for us, for us. We are what they care for most. Oh, what are we? 
Oh, to put such a burden on a person —to force him to live up to your ideals. 
It’s too much! It isn’t fair! 

Hucu — (quietly). Life and love, Brad — you can’t get away from it. 

Lors — But other parents — that girl at college —is that love? 

Hucu —I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Lois— (trying to think it out). Selfish love, unselfish — 
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Braptey — (suddenly; pulling the letter from his pocket). Wait! I took 
this letter from Dad to mail. I forgot. Then they called me. Mother told me 
to put it in a box at once. But I could hear Dad shouting ‘‘ No! No!’? I didn’t 
know what to do. 

Hucu — Who’s it for? 

Braptey — (reading the address). ‘‘ The Council of the City of 

Lors — (cutting in). Open it. 

Hucu — (hesitates; then). Yes. (The children’s distaste for this sort of 
thing is evident. But they feel the circumstance justifies, rather than forces them, 
to open the letter.) 


Braptey — (unseals letter and reads). “ 


. Please accept my resignation 


as City Assessor to take effect immediately. I cannot go on longer...” 
Lors — What? He resigned? 
Braptey — ‘‘I cannot go on longer —’’ (breaking off.) Mother told me to 


mail it. Dad — (Hugh takes the letter from Bradley; reads it.) They told me 
at the hall my father was trying to reach me. But Mother — 

Huca —I’d scarcely recognize his writing — why, he’s even left an ‘‘s”’ out 
of assessor, a word he’s written for years. 

Brapitey — Kimberly was here while I was upstairs—then Dad wrote the 
letter — Kimberly must have given him hell. By God! (Hurries to his coat; 
picks it up.) 

Lors — Where are you going? 

BRADLEY — (putting on his coat). Never mind! 


On his way out Brad takes the letter with him. He'll 
not forget to mail it this time, although Hugh warns 
both the twins that they must weigh well what it means 
to them. If it is not sent they probably can go back 
to college. 

“Be honest with yourselves,” he warns the young indi- 
vidualists. “Oh, please, no false sentiments. Don’t do 
anything you don’t want to do.” 

But their minds are made up. The letter is readdressed 
to the council and Brad takes it. 

Lois and Hugh try to put as cheerful a face on the 
matter as possible. In their hearts there is a secret 
exultation that they want to meet this particular crisis 
decently. It is a wrench for Hugh to think of his and 
Dagmar’s plans being smashed, but he refuses to com- 
promise. He writes a check for the savings that were to 
provide for the wedding and the apartment that he may 
have it ready. And Lois — finding that she isn’t so very 
different from other daughters — realizing what it would 
have meant to her if the news that had brought her home 
had meant she would never have been able to talk to her 
Dad again — is glad of her chance to do even a little to 
help. 
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When Bernard and Eunice return —they have only 
been walking a half hour, though it seems hours to them 
— they are pretty wretched. They find Hugh building a 
fire, and trying bravely to appear as though nothing had 
happened. 

When Lois comes, she, too, would convey the impres- 
sion that quitting a dance thus early is a most natural 
proceeding for her. She was disgusted with her escort, 
she explains. The idiot! He had proposed on the way 
to the party! Could anything be more stupid? 

Besides, she wanted to come home to talk to them. 
She suddenly has come to a great decision. She is not 
going back to school. She has had enough of it. Too 
much, in fact. Anyway 

Before they can quite grasp the meaning back of this 
announcement, in bursts Bradley. He is pretty well 
dishevelled and he fears he may be followed by a police- 
man. He has just taken a punch or two at Alderman 
Kimberly. He never had liked Kimberly — not since he 
kicked his dog something like fifteen years back. Which 
so pleases Lois that she takes his breath by throwing her 
arms around him. And his mother, as she begins to 
grasp the situation, encircles him in another embrace 
and cries a little on his shoulder. ‘“ Even Mother falls 
for the vim and vigor stuff!” Brad chuckles. 

And the joke of it, as it happens, is that it wasn’t 
Kimberly at all who had kicked Brad’s dog — but Sam 
Streeter. 

There is still a faint hope in Bernard’s mind that the 
resignation has not been sent. But Brad’s announcement 
that not only had he mailed the letter but registered it, 
does for that. “Just wanted to prove that for once I 
had remembered to do something,” says he, cheerfully. 


Bernarp — That settles it. (Seems to crumple up.) 
Lois — (going to him). Don’t, Dad, don’t. : 
Bernard — (rising immediately). You must know. I’ve done a very foolish, 
dastardly thing. 
UNIcE — Bernard, please! 
Bernarp — I’ve failed you. I’ve gone back on — 
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Eunice — (breaking in). It’s not true. Don’t you believe him. 

Hucu — (quietly). Dad, we know, all of us. Granny told us. 

Brernarp — What? 

Brapitey — The council ousted you. That’s all. 

Bernarp — That isn’t true. I — 

Hucu — (quickly). Everyone knows what they are. Of course they couldn’t 
appreciate you. 

Brrnarp — Hugh, please! 

Hucxu — You'll get into another berth —and a better one right away. But 
until you do, well you and Mother may feel just a little more comfortable 
if — (Pulls the check from his pocket and tries to put it into Bernard’s hand 
without the others seeing.) I don’t need it just now. (Laughs; whispers.) 
Bank on me. 

(Bernard does not realize that it is a check. He unfolds it.) 

Brernarp — Oh, no! 

Eunice — You sha’n’t, Hugh. 

Hucu — (simply). Vve never been able to do anything that’s made me 
so happy. 

Bernarp — Oh, God! Eunice — 

Hucu — Oh, I wish I could tell you — there’s so much —I don’t know how 
to say it. 

Eunice — Hugh, if you kiss me, that will say — (Hugh takes her tightly in 
his arms and kisses her.) 

BrapLtey — You do know where we stand? 

Eunice — Yes. And I’m ashamed. 

BrapLey — Whatever do you mean? 

(Eunice looks at the children. She seems to be begging for forgiveness. 
Then she speaks.) 

Eunice — Oh, I can’t tell them, Bernard! But children, don’t be afraid to 
show what you feel — ever. 

Lors —I don’t understand. 

Eunice — Love’s too beautiful to be hidden. (Pause.) 

Braptey — Good Lord, but I’m hungry. 

Lois —So’m I. Why, I haven’t eaten anything since tea. 

Eunice — I’ll get a lunch. 

Hucu — Come on, you twins. Let’s raid the ice-box. 

Braptey — Right! Sandwiches — dozens of them. 

Lo1s — We’ll call when it’s ready. (Lois and Hugh go into the dining room.) 

Braviry — (following them). And Dad, if a policeman should come, re- 
member he has to show the warrant before he gets in. (Goes out. There is a 
slight pause. Then Bernard jumps to his feet.) 

Bernard — (with great determination). God, I’m not beaten! Eunice, what 
must you think of me? 

Eunice — Dear, I understand. 

Bernarp — I must carry on. 

Eunice — We can and we will. 

Bernarp — Oh, Eunice, come, I’ll get them to take me back. 

Eunice — (with a restraining gesture). Please. 

Brrnarp — If I can do for the children I sha’n’t mind about Kimberly. 

(Bernard crumples the check and throws it into the fireplace.) 

Eunice — (turns, faces Bernard, and takes his hands in hers). No, dear. 
But we’ll find some way. 

Brrnarp — Maybe they think they’re going to run this roost now. God 
bless them! But they’re not! 


The curtain falls 
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ACT TI 


It is morning of the following day. The Ingals family, 
having straggled in to breakfast, is straggling out again. 
Bernard is hurrying off to town when Hugh stops him. 
There is still the matter of the proffered check between 
them. Bernard had tossed it into the fireplace, but missed 
the fire. Hugh found it and is again insistent that his 
father take it. “I’ve always— dreamed that some day 
I could do —something fine for you and Mother,” he 
half stammers, a little ashamedly. “But I just forgot 
how much little things could mean.” 

But Bernard is still firm, though greatly appreciative, 
and the coming of Dagmar and Eunice from the dining 
room gives him a chance to escape without giving Hugh a 
definite answer. 

It isn’t easy for Hugh to tell Dagmar that their plans 
will have to be changed; that they can’t rent and furnish 
the apartment; that they can’t even be married for some 
time. But he manages it finally: 


Hucu — Do you understand, dear, how I feel? I want to give to them. It 
isn’t conscience. It’s love. (Slight pause.) So I have the courage to ask you 
to wait. 

Dacmar — Of course, Hugh. 

Hucu — But do you understand? 

Dacmar — Yes, dear. It’s beautiful. 

Hucu — Oh, please! 

Dacmar—It is beautiful because it’s love. Oh, don’t ask me to explain 
why I know. Some children do things for their parents because of convention, 
public opinion, because they’ve been told it’s the thing to do. If you did it 
just because you thought it your duty —as one’s ashamed to pass a beggar — I 
believe I could hate you. But it’s not sentimentality. It’s real and true. 

aa takes her hungrily in his arms. Dagmar puts her arms around his 
neck. 


ey darling, I adore you. I want you, Dagmar. Don’t think 
that~L—_— 

Dacmar — (breaking in). It will be hard, dear, to wait. Sometimes I shall 
probably beg you to forget them. I will cry for you. Don’t listen to me then. 
If you do, some day I’ll not love you as I do now. 

Hucu — Dagmar! 

Dacmar — But, Hugh, when the day comes—Oh, dear, if we can inspire 
such love in our children—then our love will take on greatness. 

Hucx — But, dear, don’t all children feel—why you— ? (Dagmar leaves 
him; shakes her head.) 

Dacmar — No. 

Hucu — But — ? 

Dacmar— Don’t ask me. So many parents believe that simply because 
they bring children into the world they take out a patent on their love — it 
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belongs to them. But it’s not instinctive — children haven’t love for their parents 
unless that loye’s deserved. 


Now the force of the blow falls on Granny. She hears 
Eunice ’phoning the want ad department of the town’s 
newspaper to advertise two furnished rooms for rent after 
January 1. The twins will have gone back to school 
then and their rooms will be available. 

The thought is shocking to Granny! A Bradley rent- 
ing rooms! Lodgers in the home of one of the first 
families! She won’t have it. The house is hers, really, 
even if Bernard does rent it from her. Then, Eunice 
tells her, it will be necessary for them to get another 
house. She is even cheerful at the thought. Nothing 
much matters now. The children — her children — have 
met the test and stood firm. 

“It isn’t the little things that reveal character,” she 
says, a little proudly. “ They’d seemed hard, indifferent. 
That’s the outer spirit of the time. But if deep inside 
there’s truth, who are we to criticize? Maybe they’re 
finer. I believe they are. They’re more honest and 
unafraid— If they had turned on us I could not have 
blamed them. I would have known I was the one who 
had failed. That’s why I was afraid.” 

Bradley and Lois dash in from the street. They have 
been at their job early, and it is apparent from their 
manner that there have been developments — develop- 
ments in which Granny is destined to figure. They are 
quite frank in hinting that they would like their mother 
to leave them with Granny — alone. 

That being arranged they all but startle the old lady 
out of her wits by seating her mysteriously upon the 
sofa between them and asking her soberly if she has ever 
thought about dying? Not right away, of course, but 
some time? She admits that the idea may have occurred 
to her. 


BraptEyY — Granny, how much do you know of what’s happened? 
Granny —I know that your father’s lost his job. That he’s got no money. 
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And that he’s pretty much of a fool—and your mother too, though she is my 
daughter. 

Braptey — And what do you think’s going to become of him? 

Granny —I can’t see anything but the poorhouse or insane asylum. 

Loris — The asylum would be awful enough. But the poorhouse! The husband 
of a Bradley — maybe a Bradley herself. Oh, Granny, you couldn’t endure that. 

Granny — Rather the poorhouse —there’s more than one fine family ended 
there — than tradespeople, shop girls, clerks living here. 

Braptey — What do you think of street cleaners? 

Granny — Street cleaners? 

BrapLtey — Icemen, milkmen? 

Granny —I don’t! 

Loris — Well, Dad will have to do something. He’s too able-bodied to get 
into the poorhouse. 

Granny — What are you driving at? 

Braptey — (seriously). Granny, he’s fifty years old. 

Granny — Fifty-one. 

Brapiry — It’s going to be pretty difficult for a man of his age to step 
into a good position. 

Granny —I dare say. 

Braptey — A respectable one, I mean. Fine concerns want young chaps — 
like me, for instance. 

Granny — Do they? 

BrapLey — Yes. Of course, the other fields are open to him — soda fountains, 
haberdashery stores, street-car conducting — 

Granny — (already feeling herself insulted). What? 

Braptey — He hasn’t your pride, Granny. He’ll feel he must do something. 

Lois — Oh, Bud, wouldn’t it be awful to see him carrying a sign through 
the streets—a sandwich man, everybody staring, saying ‘‘ Eunice Bradley’s 
husband,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Roger Bradley’s son-in-law.” 

Granny — (unable to sit still). Stop it! Stop it! 

Bravery — That Swede who runs the gasoline station on the corner — he’s 
always been friendly — Sis, maybe he’d let Dad squirt gas into people’s cars. 

Granny — Oh, how can you? 

Lois — It’s terrible, Granny. But we’ve got to face it. 

Granny — Never! 

Loris — Then what can you suggest? We’ve racked our brains. 

Granny — Can’t you think of something that is all right? 

Braptey — He might start a second-hand clothes store. (Acting it out.) 
You know the way they come sidling up to you intimately on the street and 
sort of whisper — ‘‘ Any old clothes to-day, Madam?’’ 

Granny —I’d make Eunice divorce him. 

Lois — But she’d still be Mrs. Bernard Ingals. 

Granny — Oh, can’t you think of anything respectable for him? 

Loris — What can you suggest? 

Granny — Think! Use your heads! What were you sent to college for? 

BrapLey — Let’s see —the most respectable thing in the world —a church. 
Sis, he might get a job as janitor. 

Granny — No, no! 

Lois — He’d have to mow the grass, shovel the snow — 

Granny — I’ve got some money. 


Thus is the old lady’s mind prepared for their great 
scheme. They have been talking with Noel Derby, and 
Noel has told them of the market gardener’s place he can 
buy dirt cheap. If Dad, for instance, could go in with 
Noel, and they could buy the place and realize their 
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dream of starting a nursery! Wouldn’t that be great? 

Of course Dad wouldn’t think of taking Granny’s money 
— but if she were to buy the place with Noel, and then 
hire Dad to look after her interests? Wouldn’t that be 
wonderful? 

Before she quite has time to resent the conspiracy there 
is Noel Derby at the door beaming with joy at the thought 
of the plan! Another minute and the children have 
herded Granny and Noel upstairs to settle the details. 

Which probably would have been simple if Bernard 
did not suddenly appear with a new complication. He 
also had fixed things. His resignation has been refused 
— and everything is as it was before anything happened. 

Brernarp — Brad, you and Lois can go back just as you’d planned. 

Eunice — Dear, please explain. 

Bernard — (taking off his coat; exuberantly). I went into Day’s office. He 
almost embraced me; his application for membership in the club was accepted. 
He thinks I’m responsible. He was furious — frightened — when he heard of the 
resignation. Wouldn’t hear of my getting out. He called the councilmen to- 
gether. Kimberly and Sands, of course, wanted to accept it. But Day, Teed, 
and Monroe refused. So I’m back. Oh, isn’t it great! (Eunice shudders. 
The others do not move; they are aghast.) Oh, Brad, Kimberly has got a 
black eye. But he says he fell. (Pause.) Well, can’t any of you say anything? 
You might at least congratulate me. Lois, what’s your chum’s address? We'll 
wire her not to cancel that room reservation. (Starts toward telephone.) 

Lois — Oh, damn! 

Bernard — Eunice, can’t you speak? 

Eunice — I’ve nothing to say. 

Bernarp — Is something the matter with all of you? Do you realize what 


I’ve said? I’ve got my job back! Hugh, I don’t need your assistance. And 
Lois and Bradley go east on Monday. 


But it is not as easily rearranged as that. Lois is not 
going back. She has accepted a position at Wingate’s. 
Neither is Brad going back. He has found himself a 
job with the local stock company. Part of the time he ex- 
pects to carry a spear and the other part he will spend 
painting scenery. Hugh and Dagmar have also made other 
arrangements. Having deposited their home fund to 
Dad’s credit so the twins can go back to school, they are 
prepared to wait 

But they are all reckoning without Dad himself. He 
listens patiently and appreciatively to their fine plans for 
him. But when they begin to raise their voices, Hugh 
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insisting the twins shall go back to school and the twins 
insisting they will not, he takes a hand: 


Bernarp — (more loudly and furiously than they). Silence! All of you! 
(The children are amazed at this strange tone from Bernard, and to see him 
so angry.) If you think you’re going to run things here you’re sadly mistaken. 
A lot of nerve you had, doing what you’ve done without my permission. But 
I still am boss. 

Hucu — That’s the stuff, Dad! 

Bernarp —I mean you too. You’re as bad as they are. 

Hucu — But, Dad — 

Brernarp — I don’t want to hear another word from any of you. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Dacmar —I think I’d better go. 

BernarpD —No! You’re in this too. Stay here. The twins go back to 
college. 

Brapiey — Dad! 

Brrnarp — And Dagmar and Hugh are getting married. (To Hugh.) How 
dare you deposit money to my account? 

Hucu — (weakly). I thought we’d — 

Brernarp — Well, we hadn’t! 

Lois — I won’t, Dad, I won’t! 

Bernarp — Did you hear me say to be quiet? 

Brapitey — But, Dad — 

Bernard —I meant it. 

Eunice — (appalled). Oh, what are we doing? We’ve never quarreled. 

BernarD — There’s no quarreling. I’ve said my say and that’s the end of 
it. (Turns.) Im going for a walk. 

Lois — (desperately). Mother, what can we do? 

Brrnarp — Don’t try and get your mother mixed up in this. I’m going 
to buy your Pullman reservations. (Hugh runs upstairs.) Bradley, telephone the 
theater and resign at once. 

Brapitey — You’ve néver talked to us this way before. 

Bernard — Not since the last time you tried to disobey me. I thrashed 
you then. I can do it again. 

Eunice — Oh, let’s calm down. Let’s — 

Bernarp — (breaking in). Eunice, I asked you to be quiet. 

Eunice — (amazed). Bernard! 

Lors —I never knew you were such a stubborn — 

Bernard — You go call up Mr. Wingate. 

Lors —I tell you I will not. 

Bernard — Lois, do as I say. 


Noel Derby does not help much when he comes gaily 
down stairs to congratulate Bernard on their new business. 
He and Granny have settled all the details and Bernard 
is to be hired — but for a salary that will not be big 
enough to allow him to spend too much on the children. 

Bernard does not like that suggestion. He is still able 
to decide such matters for himself, and he does not like 
their somewhat patronizing disposition of him. 


Bernarp — (to Granny). There’s a string to it? You mean I can’t be my 
own boss in my private affairs? Thank you, no! 
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Eunice — Mother doesn’t mean that, Bernard. But if you go back to the 
City Hall I’ll leave you. 

Bernarp, Granny AnD Nort — Eunice! 

Hucu, Lois anp Braptey — Mother! 

Dacmar — Mrs. Ingals! 

Eunice —I shall! I will not have that. 

Brrnarp — Eunice, how can you — ? 

Hucu — He can’t go, Mother. We won’t let him. 

Braviey —I’ll black Kimberly’s other eye if necessary. 

BernarD — It’s a conspiracy. 

Lois — (putting her arm in his). Oh, Dad, don’t you understand? You and 
Mother have always stacked the pack to give us all the face cards and aces. 
But you have taught us the game. We know how to play. 

Brapitey — We can’t cheat. 

Brernarp — But your work, children, we want you to go on with it. 

Braptey — Whatever makes you think I shan’t? Good Lord, you don’t 
think I’d give it up? 

Brrnarp — But if you turn to something else — 

Braptey — But I’m not. Why, I need the practical experience round the 
theater. 

Loris —I think I want to do advertising. But I shan’t stick if I’ve a wrong 
hunch. Why, I may even end up a rum-runner. Or daub scenery — like Bud. 

BraDLey — You? 

Eunice — Well, Bernard? 

Brernarp — What can I do? 

Eunice — We can’t dictate in this. We haven’t the right. But, dear — 
(puts her hand on his arm). We’ll be ready — to carry on. 

Nort — Don’t you understand, Bern? It was they who came to me this 
morning ? 

Bernarp — The children? 

Nort — Yes. Oh, these parents who rave because their children don’t love 
them — why don’t they look into their own hearts? 

Hucu — Dagmar, what are we going to do? 

Eunice — (going to them). If you could be married before you leave! 

Bernarp — (brightens). Of course, they can! 

Eunice — If it’s right with your mother and father? 


Dagmar and Hugh look at each other. Then they 
embrace. Lois and Bradley hurry to them. Granny 
turns to them —even she is pleased at the idea of a 
wedding. 


Lois — What will you wear? 

Braptey — Can I be best-man? 

Nort — It’s ‘‘ yes,’ Bern? 

Eunice — (going to Bernard and Noel). It is ‘ yes,’’ Noel. 

Brernarp — But, Eunice, it’s adventuring. You said yourself we must be 
ready. 

Eunice — We will be! Don’t you see? 

Bernarp — Eunice! 

Eunice — We'll all be ready always. 


THE END 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
A Fantastic Comedy in Two Parts 
By Grorce S. KAUFMAN AND Marc CONNELLY 


UNQUESTIONABLY if the manuscripts of all the 
foreign plays that are even now kicking around the offices 
of the New York producers were gathered up and laid 
end to end they would make an impressive magazine 
story. 

‘Beggar on Horseback,” up to and including a part of 
last season, was one of these. It was known then, I be- 
lieve, as “Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt.” The 
Theater Guild had it and passed it by. Several other 
managers were consulted and could see nothing promis- 
ing in its possibilities. 

Then it came to Winthrop Ames’s attention and he saw 
a play in it. Suggesting to him a modern satire he 
naturally thought first of George Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly as the best of working collaborateurs to whom 
to turn it over. Their success with “ Dulcy,” “To the 
Ladies ” and “ Merton of the Movies” had brought them 
prominence as two who delight in calling attention to the 
native weakness for boastfulness in achievement. The 
pretense and affectation that are so common and so piti- 
ful a part of the exhibition given by the new rich are a 
favorite target with them. 

“Beggar on Horseback” represents, as Alexander 
Woollcott has written in the preface to the published 
version of the play, “the distaste that can be inspired 
by the viewpoint, the complacency and the very idiom 
of Rotarian America. It is a small and facetious dis- 
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turbance in the rear of the Church of the Gospel of 
Success.” 

The original play was no more than a story to its 
adapters. Mr. Ames told them the general scheme of 
it and they fashioned their own American version. An 
important feature of the play, the pantomime called “A 
Kiss in Xanadu,” was not included in the original ver- 
sion, and the authors give entire credit for its creation 
to Mr. Ames. 

“ The Beggar ” was first played in New York the night 
of February 12, 1924, at the Broadhurst Theater, achieved 
an immediate popularity and easily ran out the season. 

The scene is the apartment of a young composer, 
Neil McRae. The living room, in which the action begins, 
“is plainly an artist’s room, and furnished with as many 
good-looking things as the occupant could afford — 
which are not many. The most luxurious piece of furni- 
ture in the room is a grand piano, which Neil has 
probably hung on to with no little difficulty. The door 
into the apartment is at the right — somewhere beyond 
it is the elevator, and one needs only a look at the room 
to know that it is an elevator that requires four minutes 
to ascend the three floors. The time is about four thirty 
of a spring afternoon.” 

A young man lets himself into the room, after getting 
no response to his knock. He is followed shortly by a 
young woman, a suspicious young woman, who might 
think he was a gentleman burglar if she believed the 
combination possible. He is, it transpires, Dr. Albert 
Rice, an old friend of McRae’s. And she is Cynthia 
Mason, a comparatively new friend of the same young 
man. 

The doctor is pausing briefly on a visit from Chicago. 
Miss Cynthia lives across the hall and sometimes she 
sort of looks after young McRae, who isn’t exactly prac- 
tical. For example, this very afternoon he has invited 
folks to tea and apparently done nothing more about it. 
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Rather important visitors, too. The Cadys of Livingston, 
which happens to be the home town of both Dr. Rice 
and Neil. Gladys Cady has been studying piano with 
Neil — is, in fact, his only pupil. Not that he wants to 
give music lessons, but — well, he has to do something. 
Writing symphonies doesn’t pay particularly well at 
first. 

Neil is home now, loaded down with an armful of 
books and a music portfolio—the books expensive 
editions he had no business buying, the music certain 
cheap orchestrations on which he has been working 
nights, much to Miss Mason’s disgust and very little to 
his own profit. This overwork has brought him nearer 
a state of nerve collapse than he imagines. 

Dr. Rice notes the symptoms. Neil needs rest, and that 
immediately. Also he needs a change of scene, and 
release from the grind of work that is painfully uncon- 
genial, if he is going to realize at all on the talent that 
is his. The problem of the moment, however, is the 
tea. And Cynthia, as usual, agrees to see to that. The 
Cadys must be looked after. 


Atgert — How soon will they be here? 

Nem— Any minute, I guess. Why all the questions? 

Apert —I just wondered. (He takes a@ medical case from his pocket and 
shakes out a pill.) I want you to take one of these before they come, and 
another one later on. 

Nem — Good heavens, there’s nothing the matter with me. 

Axsert —I know there isn’t. 

New — What’ll they do — make me sleep? 

ALBERT — They’ll quiet you. 

Nem— But I don’t dare go to sleep. In the first place the Cadys are 
coming, and — (Cynthia re-enters. She is now hatless, and carries a folded 
tablecloth.) 

Cynruia — (to Albert). I hope you scolded him. 

Axzert — Not enough, I’m afraid. (Yo Neil.) Do you think you have a glass 
of water left? 

Nem — (starting). Oh, of course! 

Apert — No, no, I can find it. (He goes into the bedroom.) 

Cynraia— (with a glance at the portfolio). You didn’t let them give you 
more to do? 

Nem — Why, hardly any. It’s all right. 

CynrH1a — It isn’t all right. Oh, I wouldn’t mind if it were something 
decent! But it’s perfectly sickening to think of your genius choked to death 
in this way! 

Nei — I’ll work on the symphony soon, honestly. 

Cynruia — And then make up for it by mere hack work. I wish someone 
would subsidize you. 
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Nem — That would be nice. 

Apert — (coming back with water). Here you are! 

Nem — Oh, all right. But there’s nothing the matter with me. (He takes 
the pill.) 

Apert — How was it? 

Nem—TI’ve tasted better. (The orchestra across the street is heard in 
another outburst of jazz.) Would you believe that people actually enjoy that? 
Wait! I’ve got one here that will be next month’s national anthem. (He 
searches for it in the portfolio.) There aren’t any words to it yet, but it’s 
going to be called ‘*‘ Sweet Mama.’’ 

Cynraia — Don’t, Neil. Play Dr. Rice the second movement of your 
symphony. 

Nem — Want to hear it? 

Apert — You bet. 

Nei — She calls it the second movement because there isn’t any first. 


There is not much time for music. The Cadys are 
prompt. They file in in order — Mrs. Cady, Gladys, Mr. 
Cady and the son, Homer. “ Together they make up an 
average Middle West family. They have no marked 
external characteristics except that Homer is wearing a 
violent yellow tie.” 

The greetings are general, noisy, and familiar. There 
is much talk of Livingston and the old Livingstonians, 
married, dead, moved and moving. Often all the Cadys 
talk at once. But it doesn’t matter. Nothing that they 
say is at all important. 

Gladys and her mother are particularly interested in 
Neil. And not in Cynthia, who drifts in as “ temporary 
hostess” with the tea things, and probably appears a 
little too much at home to please the visitors. But she 
is soon gone again and the elder Cady takes up the 
family interest in Neil. 


Cavy — (noisily). Well—how are things generally, Neil? Making a lot 
of money out of your music? 

Nem — No — with music you don’t make a great deal of money. 

Capy —I don’t know about that. It’s just like any other business. Maybe 
you’re not giving them what they want. 

Mrs. Capvy —I guess Neil’s doing his best, aren’t you, Neil? 

Cavy — We’ve all got to please the public. Eh, Doctor? 

ALBERT — Oh, yes. 

Capy — I’ve got to in my business. Of course I don’t claim to know any- 
thing about music, but I think I represent about the average view point. Now, 
what I like is a good lively tune — something with a little snap to it. As I 
understand it, though, you sort of go in for —highbrow music. 

Ne — It isn’t exactly that. 

Capy — Well, there’s no money in it. You know what happened to your 
father. 
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Mrs. Capy — Had to scrape all his life. (Turns to Albert.) Neil’s father. 


Had to scrape all his life. 
Cavy — A young fellow’s got to look out for his future, I claim — got to 


save up a little money. 
New — (puzzled). Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Capy — (helping along what is clearly a prearranged conversation). In 


some business, Mr. Cady means. 

Capy — Yes. Now you take—well, my business, for example. We've al- 
ways got an opening for—a bright young fellow. 

Nem — You mean — me — in your business? 

Capy — Well, I just mentioned that for example. 

New — I’m afraid I wouldn’t be much good in business, Mr. Cady. 

Mrs. Capy — Of course you’d be good. 

Nem —I did work once in an office, and I guess I wasn’t — very — 

Capy — That’s all right. You’d learn. The idea is you’d be making money. 
Some day you’d maybe have a nice interest in the firm. ’Tain’t as though 
you couldn’t write a little music now and then in your spare time, and we’d 
be sort of all together. (The jazz orchestra is heard again — this time louder.) 

Mrs. Capy — Just like one big family. 

Guapys — (singing and swaying to the tune). Oh, they’re playing ‘‘ The 
Frog’s Party.’’ (Zo Neil.) Come on and dance! 

Ner.— I’m sorry, but I don’t dance. 

Giapys — Oh, so you don’t — but I’m going to make you learn. I know a 
wonderful teacher. (Turns to Albert.) Dance, Doctor? 

Apert — A little. (Gladys and Albert take a few turns about the room. 
Mrs. Cady hums the tune, not knowing the words.) 

Capy — Great song! A man I played golf with yesterday tells me that for 
the first six months of the fiscal year that song’ll make a hundred thousand 
dollars. Write something like that and you’re fixed. That’s music. 


Gladys continues the campaign, while the others gossip 
in chorus. She draws Neil to the piano. She wants to 
talk with him about ever so many things. Miss Mason, 
for one. He doesn’t like Miss Mason better than he does 
her, does he? He shouldn’t. And won’t he give her his 
photograph? And does he think she looks better in 
pink or in blue? She’s been shopping and has the 
hardest time making a choice. She sort of prefers pink 
herself, but if he likes blue 

They are going. At least they are starting to go. 
Gladys must get to the dressmaker’s. But she doesn’t 
have to go home with the family for dinner. Not if 
Neil would rather she’d stay and go with him to a new 
restaurant she knows. 

Neil thinks, perhaps, he had better work. But — well, 
anyway, Gladys decides to phone him from the dress- 
maker’s. 

Now they’re gone — only Homer lingering long enough 
to beg a whispered opinion from Albert Rice as to 
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Neil’s possibilities as a brother-in-law. “ Gladys’s nutty 
about him,” Homer admits. “ Thinks he’s artistic. My 
God! And did you hear the old man? Just because 
his father was John McRae!” 

Alone with Neil, Albert again takes up the question of 
his physical condition. He positively must go to bed. He 
must rest. And if he won’t go to bed at 5.30 in the 
afternoon, he can at least lie down in his dressing gown. 
And he can’t go on working on his orchestrations until 
he does. Also, there is another matter 


Axsert —I want to talk to you about something else. 

Nem — Good heavens! 

Axsert — All right, but — somebody has to. (Neil looks up, sensing some- 
thing important.) What are you going to do about your work? 


Nei — Huh? 
Atsert — Your real work, I mean. How much have you done since I went 
away? 


Nem — Well, what you heard. And Miss Mason and I are working out a 
little pantomime together. It’s going to be a lot of fun 

Atsert — How much of it is written? 

Nem — A lot. About half, I guess. 

AxBert — About half a movement of a symphony and about half a pantomime. 

Nem —I still have to eat. 

AtBert — But Neil, don’t you see — you’re wasting your genius! 

New — Genius, my hat! 

ALBERT — You’re wasting the best years you’ll ever have doing odd jobs just 
to keep alive. You’ve got to be free to write. 

Nem — Well, maybe some day I’ll write a popular song and make a million. 

Atpert—If you ever did you’d either burn it or sell it for ten dollars. 
You’ll never make any money, Neil. You know that as well as I do. 

Nem — Then what’s the answer? Are you going to subsidize me? 

Abert —I wish to God I could! But there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
subsidize yourself. 

Nem — What do you mean? 

ALBERT —I mean the Cadys. 

Nem — What are you talking — Oh, don’t be foolish! 

Abert — Why is it foolish? 

Nem — Gladys would never — why, you’re crazy! 

Atsert— Am I? Think back. How did she behave this afternoon? And 
Papa Cady? ‘‘ Nice little share in the business?’?’ And — well, I know what 
I’m talking about. 

New— You mean you're seriously advising me to ask Gladys Cady to 
marry me? 

Apert — That’s exactly what I’m doing. She’s a nice girl, and pretty. 
You’d have comfoft and money and time — 

Nem — (interrupting, with growing excitement). Well, what about me? Do 
you think money and music and time would make up for everything else? No, 
sir! I’d rather keep on living right here — just as I am now —all my life long. 

Apert — Now, now! Don’t get temperamental! If you'll just — (Cynthia 
opens the door.) 

Cyntuia — May a poor girl call for her dishes? 

New — I’m sorry —I should have brought them over. 
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Cynruta — (detecting a note in his voice). Neil, there’s nothing the matter? 

Argent — I’ve been trying to persuade him to rest. (Zo Neil.) Won’t you 
go in and — get ready? 

Nem. — I — can’t now. 

Cyrnrum — Neil, please. (A pause.) 

New — All right. But don’t go away. I want to talk to you. (He goes 
into the bedroom.) 


Cynthia and Albert are agreed on one thing —and 
that is Neil’s need of practical help. And they are 
agreed, too, on the practicability of his marrying Gladys 
Cady. At least Albert is agreed. Cynthia would like 
to feel a little more sure that such a marriage would 
be the right thing for Neil, and the wisest. But if the 
doctor is sure 

“We only hurt people by being sentimental about 
them,” he assures her. “ That’s one of the first things a 
doctor learns.” 

And as they shake hands she agrees to help him put 
the marriage through — “ for Neil’s sake.” 

Neil is back in his dressing gown. He submits with as 
much grace as he can muster to the administering of 
the pill the doctor gives him and agrees to take another 
when he goes to bed. Albert hurries away to his appoint- 
ment and Cynthia gathers up the last of her tea things 
preparatory to leaving. 


Nem — He’s been talking to you about me, hasn’t he? 

CyntHia — Why — you and other things. 

New — What did he say? 

Cyntu1a — Don’t you wish you knew — curiosity! 

Nem—I do know. I know exactly. He said the same thing to me. He 
said wee a failure —— practically. That I’d have to depend on other people all 
my life. 

Cyntu1 — Neil, you’re just exciting yourself. You’re tired, and you know 
he wants you to — 

Nem — No, wait! We've got to talk about this, you and I. He said more 
than that. He said that I ought to ask Gladys Cady to marry me. (A pause.) 
Well! You don’t seem — surprised. 

Cyntuia — No, I’m not. 

Nem — Don’t you even think it’s — funny, a little bit? 

Cyntru1a — No, 

Nem — Cynthia! (He looks at her for a@ moment and then with a cry.) Oh, 
Cynthia — dear! (He takes her hand.) 

Cynruta — Don’t, Neil! — Please don’t! 

New — But Cynthia, don’t you know—without my telling you—that I 
love only you and no one else? 


Cynruia — Oh, Neil, please! (Then, with an attempt at lightness.) This is 
so sudden! 
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New — (hurt). Oh, Cynthia, please don’t! 

CyntTu1a — Oh, please don’t you! 

Nez — You know I love you, Cynthia! Of course you know; you couldn’t 
help knowing! I thought maybe you — don’t you, at all, Cynthia? 

Cyntrura — (regaining control of herself). Neil, let me tell you something. 
I have seen that you were growing to care for me, and I’ve —I’ve tried to 
think what I ought to do about it. 

Nem— Do about it! What can you do about it if — 

Cynruia — You can do lots of things — if you’re practical and sensible. 

Nem — Oh, my dear! 

Cynraia —I said to myself, I think he’s beginning to care about me more 
than he ought to, considering how we’re both situated, and that nothing could 
come of it. And if I stay here I mightn’t be sensible either. So, I’m going away. 

New — What! 

Cyntuia — I’m going to move uptown and live with Helen Noland. I’m going 
tomorrow. 

Nem — Cynthia — do you mean that you don’t care about me at all? 

CyrntH1u— Oh, yes, I do, Neil. I care about you very much. I think 
you’re a great artist. 

Nei — Artist! (He turns away from her.) 

Cyntu1a — And I think it would be the greatest possible misfortune for 
your music for you to go on this way, living from hand to mouth. So — when 
Dr. Rice suggested that you marry Miss Cady, it seemed to me a very sensible 
thing to do. 

Nei — (faces her again). Cynthia — do you know what you’re talking about? 

Cyntuia — Perfectly. 

Nem — You can’t mean that music or no music I ought to marry Gladys. 

CyntH1 —I think you ought to do just that for the sake of your music. 

Nem — (hurt). Oh! You’re like Albert! You think my music is the only 
thing about me that’s worth while! 

Cyntu1a — Oh, Neil! 

New — (continuing). It never was me that you cared about — only the music. 

CynrH1 — I want you to be happy, Neil. 

Nem. — (mirthlessly). I certainly got it all wrong, didn’t I? (A _ pause.) 
Well, goodbye, Cynthia. 

Cyntura — Oh, Neil! Don’t say goodbye like that. 

Nem — What other way is there? You’re all.being so sensible and practical. 
I might as well be practical and sensible too. 


Cynthia starts to answer him, but her voice fails her. 
She is choked with tears as she hurries from the room, 
and he goes mumbling on in his mounting anger. “My 
music!” And again, a little less viciously, “ My music!” 

The phone rings. It is Gladys. She has finished at 
the dressmaker’s. She selected the pink frock. And will 
he meet her? He can’t do that, he tells her, because 
of the doctor’s orders. He has to sleep for about an hour. 
Then — if she will come up there —there’s something 
— he would like to ask her. 

There is grim determination in his voice, but the 
effects of the sleeping medicine are becoming noticeable 
and the telephone receiver nearly falls from his hand. 
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“We thought — that is I thought— how would you 
like to marry a great composer?” he mumbles, sleepily. 

And over the phone Gladys’s exultant “‘ Oh, darling! 
Do you mean it?” comes rumbling back to him. 

Mean it? Sure he means it. But it is not easy for 
him at her dictation to call her “ Sweetheart.” Perhaps 
he can do better when she comes to him — in about an 
hour. 

He tries to put the dangling receiver back on the hook, 
but he is too sleepy and it hangs dangling from its cord 
as he flops back into his chair. ‘“ And that’s that!” he 
mumbles. 

Across the street the cabaret orchestra begins again to 
play “The Frog’s Party,” and as Neil’s imagination 
causes it to swell louder and louder, he staggers toward 
the window. “Now go ahead and play!” he sneers, 
defiantly. He staggers across the room and falls limply 
into an easy chair. “Play the wedding march, damn 
you! Play the wedding march!” 

“The tune resolves itself into a jazzy version of 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March. At the same time Neil 
finally collapses into the chair, and the lights of the room 
begin to go down. As it grows dark the music swells. 
Then, after a moment, it begins to grow light again — 
but it is no longer Neil’s room. It is a railway station, 
with the arch of Track 37 prominently visible, and other 
arches flanking it at the side. A muddled train schedule 
is printed on the station walls, with strange towns that 
never existed. Neil’s piano, however, has remained 
where it was, and so has his easy chair. Then, down 
the aisles of the lighted theater, there comes suddenly 
a double wedding procession. One section is headed 
by Mr. Cady and Gladys — Mr. Cady in golf knickers 
and socks, knitted vest, and frock coat, with a silk hat 
prominently on his arm. Gladys is the gorgeously 
attired bride, bearing proudly a bouquet that consists 
entirely of banknotes. Behind them stream four ushers 
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— spats, frock coats, and high hats, to say nothing of 
huge bridal veils, draped over their heads. If you 
could peer beneath their veils, however, you would find 
that all four of them look just alike. The procession 
that comes down the other aisle is headed by Mrs. Cady 
and Homer. Mrs. Cady wears a grotesque exaggeration 
of the dress that Neil has seen her in, and Homer’s 
yellow tie has assumed tremendous proportions. Behind 
Mrs. Cady and Homer are four bandsmen. Like the 
ushers, they all look alike, all wearing. bridal veils, 
through which they play their instruments. At the foot 
of the stage the processions halt; the music stops. Albert 
appears from nowhere in particular; he has turned into 
a minister.” 

Gladys calls to Neil. Albert reminds him that he is 
forgetting his wedding day. Gradually he realizes their 
presence and rises to meet them. The two processions 
stream up the stairs leading from the aisles to the stage. 
The wedding party is formed, with everybody swaying 
in a sort of rhythmic chant, “ Glad to meet you,” “ Glad 
to meet you,” “ This is Fatty.” “This is Lou.” “Glad 
to meet you,” etc. 

The ceremony becomes a curious mixture of the wed- 
ding service and train calls. “Take this man to be your 
husband?” queries Albert, and before Gladys can answer 
a trainman has swung across the stage calling the “ Wol- 
verine, for Monte Carlo!” “ Yes, I do,” declares Gladys. 
“All your worldly goods and chattels?—” And then 
a trainboy yelling, “ Latest magazines and papers!” 

But finally they are married and off for the train, 
Gladys gaily flinging her bouquet of banknotes back to 
the ushers, who start a wild scramble for it. 

The lights die down, and when they are raised the 
scene has changed to one suggesting an enormous living 
room, with rows of white marble columns, and between 
them gorgeous crimson curtains. Only the piano and the 
easy chair of the original set remain. 
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Soon Gladys and Neil enter this palace. He is still 
in his bathrobe, but she has changed to a pleated dress, 
a highly exaggerated copy of the one she wore in the 
first act. And this is their beautiful home! Now Neil is 
going to have everything he has ever wanted. Papa has 
said so. 

“Butlers!” calls Gladys, and two liveried servants, 
exactly alike, step out smartly from behind two pillars. 
“‘ Announce somebody!” orders Gladys. 

“Mrs. Cady and her chair and knitting,” sing the 
butlers. 

And Mother appears with a rocking chair strapped to 
her. Soon she is knitting and rocking as fast as she 
talks. 

“ Two little lovebirds,” she simpers. “Gladys and 
Neil! Gladys and Neil! Are they happy? Oh, my 
dear, you never saw anyone so happy! I was saying to 
Mr. Cady, ‘ Well, Mr. Cady, what do you think of your 
little daughter now? How’s this for a happy family?’ 
And Mr. Cady says to me, ‘ Well, I never would have 
believed it.’ And I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady 
says to me, and I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady says to 
me, and I says ‘a 

Again the butlers are summoned. ‘There are four this 
time. And they announce in unison, “ Mr. Cady, her 
father!” 

Cady is dressed for the golf links, but he does not 
intend his game shall interfere with his business. There 
is a small telephone attached to his chest through which 
he keeps up a continuous chatter. 

“Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, I’ll tell you what to 
do! Sell eighteen holes and buy all the water hazards. 
Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, I’ll tell you what to do! 
I expect caddies will go up any time now. How’s the 
eighth hole this morning? Uh-huh. Well, sell it in 
three. Yes, sir. That’s fine. Yep! Yep! Hullo! 
Well, Pll tell you what to do! Buy s 
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There are six butlers to announce Homer. His yellow 
tie is at least twice as large as before and his jaundiced 
disposition has become something awful. 

“Oh, there you are, you dirty dog,” shouts Homer, at 
sight of Neil. “I’m on to you! You married her just 
because Dad’s got a lot of money, and you think you’re 
going to have a cinch. But if you think you’re going to 
get all of Dad’s money, you’re mistaken, because I’m 
going to get my share and don’t you forget it.” 

But poor Homer is sick and must be forgiven. Every- 
body says so. And this is to be their happy home! 

There is no time for Neil to work on his symphony. 
He must go shopping with Gladys, getting a little of this 
and a little of that. And he must be ready to go to 
business with father and learn the ins and outs. “ Lots 
of people think the ins and outs don’t amount to anything; 
but you can’t get anywhere in business without them.” 

There is a crowd in for tea. Neil can’t see them, but 
all the others can. And they carry on the typical tea 
time conversations. With each newcomer the butlers 
increase in number. There are eight, then ten, then 
twelve. “A great many other members of the family,” 
they chant, in unison. “And all pretty terrible, if you 
ask me,” mumbles the first, not quite under his breath. 

The Cadys are all talking at once, as they circle 
about, greeting imaginary guests. “ Neil moves through 
it all, walking through guests, passing his hands through 
the butlers’ trays — bewildered.” 


Capy — Oh, hello, Ralph! I want you to meet my new son-in-law. Neil, 
this is Mr. Umn. 

Guiapys — Oh, have you been out to California? Did it rain much? 

Capy — Yes, he’s going to be very valuable to me in business, too. 

Homer — I’ll bet he’s rotten. 

Capy — But after all there’s nothing like business. It'll all be his when I 
retire — his and Homer’s, his and Homer’s. (He slaps Neil on back.) 

(The following four speeches are spoken simultaneously.) 

Mrs. Capvy — Well, Miss Mmmm, you know Mmm, don’t you? He’s a 
cousin of John’s who knew Francis very well. She’s Ted’s aunt. Yes. It’s 
such a long time since you’ve been to see us. Gladys is always saying: 
‘“*Mama, why is it Mrs. Mmm doesn’t come and yisit us, or why don’t we go 
out and see her?’’ and all like that. You know Mrs. Mmm, don’t you? You’ve 
become very plump, or you’ve become very thin. You don’t mind my not getting 
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up, do you? Mr. Cady says I’m chair-bound. But that’s his way of making a 
joke. He’s always making a joke. You know Neil, of course. Would you like 
to have Neil play for us? Would you like to have Neil play for us? Neil, play 
for us. 

Homer — Look at him, the dirty dog! He married her for her money all 
right, but if he thinks he’s going to get it he’s got another think coming. Pop’s 
going to put him in business! Huh! He thinks he’s going to get the business, 
too. Well, I’ll show him—the dirty dog! He isn’t going to get the business 
away from me — not while I’m alive and kicking. All because he’s a musician. 
Yes, he thinks he plays the piano. Well—let him play it and see if I care. 
I dare him to play it. Go on and play for us. 

Mr. Cavy — Well, well, well! You know Judge Mmm, of course. Old man, 
I want you to meet the Judge. Yes, they’ve got a very beautiful home here. 
Would you like a cocktail, eh? Yes, sir! Well, Judge, how’s everything been 
going? Say, you know Mr. Mmm, don’t you? How are you? How have you 
been all these years? Have a cocktail— that’s the boy. Yes, she’s a big girl 
now. Grown up — married. That’s her husband there. That’s the one I bought 
for her. Very talented. I’ll get him to play. Neil, we’d like to hear you play. 
Come on, Neil, play something on the piano. 

Guiapys — Oh, how do you do, Aunt Gertrude? You know Willie, of course. 
Willie, you remember Aunt Gertrude. Aunt Gertrude, you remember Willie. Yes, 
this is our beautiful home. My husband’s very talented. No, you didn’t inter- 
rupt him a bit. He’s awfully glad you came. He wasn’t going to do anything 
this afternoon. Anyway, we always have tea. And if it isn’t tea, it’s semething 
else. We're always having such a good time, Neil and I. Yes, that’s my husband 
there. He plays the piano beautifully. Shall I get him to play? I think he 
would if I ask him. Oh, Neil, darling, play something. Please, Neil! Neil, for 
my sake, you’ll play, won’t you? 


Neil starts to play, a little defiantly, not the sort of 
thing they expect, but something “soft and flowing and 
reminiscent of Cynthia.” And as he plays the lights fade 
and Cynthia comes, like a beautiful wraith, through the 
window. 

But Cynthia can’t help him. She’s sorry, because she 
wants him always to be happy. But it is too late, now. 
And as his music, in spite of himself, turns to jazz she 
drifts out of the window again and is gone. 

Immediately Mr. Cady is there to take her place. He 
wears his hat and is starting for business. Nei! must 
go with him Now they are at the office. The 
man who was the trainman is the elevator man. They 
are riding in an express elevator with four other busi- 
ness men, dressed exactly alike and all carrying news- 
papers. They are all Cady associates and must be 
introduced to the new son-in-law. “I bought him for 
my daughter,” Cady explains to them. 

Now Neil has been put off at his floor and is looking 
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for the Ins and Outs department. Failing that he dis- 
covers a small office presided over by Miss Hey, a 
stenographer, and thinks he will begin his business career 
by getting himself a pencil. 


Next —I beg your pardon? 

Miss Hey — Well? 

New —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — (still typing). What is it? 

Nem —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — Who sent you? 

Nerw—I don’t know. But I have to have a pencil. I worked in a place 
like this once before. I had a great deal of difficulty getting a pencil then, 
I remember. 

Miss Hey — It’s just as hard to get one here. 

Neiz —I thought it would be. I suppose there’s a lot of red tape to go 
through. 

Miss Hey — Yes. Now I understand it, you want a pencil. 

New — That’s right. 

Miss Hey — Of course you’ve filled out a requisition. 

Nem — No, I haven’t. A piece of paper, isn’t it? (She hands him a tre- 
mendous sheet of paper. It is about twenty by thirty inches. He studies it.) 
What I want is a pencil. There’s a place for that to be put in, I suppose? 

Miss Hey — (wearily). Yes— where it says: ‘‘ The undersigned wishes a 
pencil to do some work with.’’? How old are you? 

Nem — Thirty-two. 

Miss Hey — (taking the paper away). That’s the wrong form. (She gives 
him another —a blue one this time.) Parents living? 

Nem — No. 

Miss Hey — What did you do with your last pencil? 

Net —I didn’t have any. 

Miss Hey — Did you have any before that? 

New —HI don’t think I ever had any. (He indicates the form.) Is that all 
right? 

Miss Hey —It isn’t as regular as we like, but I guess it’ll do. 

Nem — What do I do now? Go to someone else, don’t I? 

Miss Hey — Oh, yes. Sometimes you travel for days. 

New — Are we all crazy? 

Miss Hey — Yes. (She resumes typing.) You might try Room E — right 
down the corridor. 

(The curtains close over her, and the curtains at the left simultaneously 
open, revealing another office just like the first. Another stenographer, Miss 
You, is at work on a typewriter. Neil approaches her, requisition in hand.) 

Nem — Is this Room E? 

Miss You — (mechanically). Did you have an appointment? 

Nem — No — you don’t understand. I’m trying to get a pencil. 

Miss You — Well, what do you want to see him about? 

Nem — (handing over the requisition). It’s this. Somebody has to sign it. 

Miss You — (takes the requisition). Oh! (Looks at it.) Mr. Bippy! The 
man is here to see about getting a pencil or something. 

Nei — It is a pencil. : 

Miss You — Did you see Mr. Schlink? 


New — Yes. 
Miss You — Mr. Woodge? 
Nei — Yes. 


Miss You — Mr. Meglup? 

Ne — Yes. 

Miss You — What did they say? 

New — Why, they seemed to think it would be all right. 
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Miss You— (calls again). Oh, Mr. Bippy! (To Neil.) Belong to the 
Employes’ Mutual Mutual? 

Nem — Oh, yes. 

Miss You — Cady Golf and Building Fund? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — Well —all right. (She stamps the requisition with an elaborate 
machine, which rings a bell as it works. She hands the paper back to Neil.) 

Nem — Oh, thanks. Do I get a pencil now? 

Miss You—Oh, no! It has to be O.K.’d by the President. All requi- 
sitions have to be O.K.’d by the President. 

Newm—Is he around here some place? 

Miss You — Oh, no! He’s in a big office. Just keep going until you find a 
great big office. 

Nem — Where? 

Miss You — Oh, somewhere in the new building. (She calls.) Mr. Bippy! 


In the big office Neil finds Mr. Cady engrossed in the 
greater and lesser details of the widget industry of which 
he is the presiding genius. “ The turnover in the widget 
industry last year was greater than ever,” his secretary 
reads from the annual report. “If placed alongside 
the Woolworth Building it would stretch to the moon. 
The operating expenses alone would furnish every man, 
woman and child in the United States, China and similar 
places with enough to last for eighteen and one-half 
years, if laid end to end.” And in the coming September 
the whole nation is to celebrate National Widget Week. 

Now they go into conference with other big business 
men. They have some very nice conferences in the 
widget business and quite frequently. In conference 
Neil, speaking as one newly come to the widget business, 
addresses the directors, explaining how, by application 
and self training he has been able to forge ahead until 
it is easy for him to solve problems that have puzzled 
the best brains of the business world for years. So they 
give him a million dollars and sign him up for the next 
annual quarter. 

When he finds himself outside the meeting with the 
checks in his hand he can only vaguely remember that 
he was to match them for Gladys. Anyway, he doesn’t 
want them. He wants to write his symphony. 

Gladys finds him there and whisks him away to a 
restaurant, where the head waiter turns out to be Alfred. 
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The orchestra plays “ The Frog’s Party” insistently and 
Gladys dances round and round with Alfred. 

As they whirl away Gladys flings back at Neil her 
conviction that if he had not married her he would have 
starved to death, which sets him thinking about Cynthia 
and what their life might have been together. Soon he 
sees it, a sunlit cottage with flowers about and Cynthia 
sitting across the breakfast table from him. 


New — (calling). Cynthia! 

CyntH1 — I’m coming! 

Nem — Are you coming, or must I use force? 

Cynrui1a —It’s the toast machine. You sit down and begin. 

Nem— As though I ever begin without you! Besides, I have something 
beautiful for you. (Cynthia enters, bringing a tray laden with breakfast.) See 
what I’ve done! 

Cyntuia — What? 

Nem — Nothing at all! Merely created an utterly beautiful morning! 

Cyntuis — You did? I started it an hour ago, 

Nem — Perhaps; but gee those little powder-puff clouds? They weren’t there 
ten minutes ago. 

Cynruia — They are nice, darling. I didn’t think you were so clever. 

Nem — And wait till you see the sunset I’m planning. 

CynrHia — You can’t beat last night’s. What a scarlet! 

Nem — It blushed because we flattered it so. (A pause.) 

Cynruia — Darling. 

Neu. — What? 

Cynruia — A letter. (They stare at the envelope corner.) 

Nem — Didn’t you dare open it? 

Cyntra1a— No. But let’s be brave. (They hold hands and take a long 
breath.) Now—one, two, three! (They tear the letter open and read it in 
silence.) Do you believe it? (The voice is ecstatic.) 

Nem—No! Do you? 

Cynru1 — Darling! 

Nem — Darling! 

CyntrHia — But it must be real — it’s typewritten. 

Cynruia anp Nem — (reading in unison). ‘‘ Your symphony will be played by 
our orchestra on December the tenth.’’ 

New — Darling! 

Cyntuia — Darling! They’ll applaud and applaud! You’ll have to come out 
and bow! 

Nei — I won’t! 

Cynruia — You’ll have to have a new dress suit! 

Nem — And you’ll have to have a new evening dress — yellow chiffon, too. 
I can do their damned orchestrations now. I can do a hundred of them between 
now and October. 

Cyntu1a — No, you won’t! 

Nem — But, my youngest child, we must continue to eat. 

Cynraia — But, my dear, we’re extremely wealthy. Have you seen my new 
housekeeping book? 


The book proves that they have actually saved a 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars and seventy-seven 
cents, and they are wonderfully proud and gorgeously 
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happy — until Gladys calls. Then the picture fades and 
Cynthia with it. Gladys is through dancing with Alfred 
and has taken on a few of the attendants while she urges 
Neil to hurry and pay the check and “tip the waiters, 
tip the waiters, tip the waiters.” 

He hands them bundles of bills, but he is pretty mad 
when he runs into Alfred. It was Alfred who got him 
into this thing and now he will have to get him out. A 
simple proceeding, according to Alfred. Let him kill 
Gladys and all the other offending Cadys. It’s simple 
and practical. 

So Neil goes home with Gladys, giving thought on the 
way to the pretty slaughter suggested by Albert. And 
when he finds Homer at the radio, and Father playing 
golf with an imaginary ball, and Mother knitting, rock- 
ing and singing hymns; and particularly when he is 
introduced to a sextette of exquisite young gentlemen 
dancing teachers engaged to teach him to dance, he puts 
Albert’s idea into execution. 

With his own favorite paper knife, grown to the 
proportions of a scimitar, he neatly and quickly stabs 
each of them and they all die. Not without some protest, 
but at least without offering any unnecessary interference. 
In fact they are all very pleasant about it — all except 
Homer. Homer is a bit nasty. 


Nem — (as he finishes off Mr. Cady). Thank God, they’re out of the way! 
Peace! I can work at last! 

Tue Rapio — Stock market reports! Stock market reports! 

Homer — (coming from behind the radio machine). Is that so? I guess you 
forgot all about me, didn’t you? 

Nem — Forget you? Indeed I didn’t! Homer, my boy! (He stabs him. 
Homer crumples up on the floor.) 1 guess that ends that! Free! Free. 

Homer — (sitting up). Free nothing! We’ll sue you for this, you dirty dog! 
(He falls dead again.) 

Nem — It won’t do you any good! Not when they know why I did it! Not 
when I show them what you killed! Not when I play them my music! (Half 
a dozen newspaper reporters enter. They are dressed alike and look alike; each 
has a pencil expectantly poised over a piece of paper.) 

Tue Reporters — (speaking one at a time, as they surround Neil). The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! 

Nei — Gentlemen, this is purely a family affair. I don’t think I should say 
anything at this time, but do come to my trial. 
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Tue Reporters — (again speaking one at atime). A statement! A statement! 
A statement! A statement! A statement! A statement! 
Neu — Well, gentlemen, it’s a long story. 


“Instantly a dozen newsboys rush down the aisles of 
the theater, crying, ‘Extra! Extra! All about the mur- 
ders!’ The din is terrific. Simultaneously the theater 
lights up; the audience turns for a second to look at the 
newsboys, and in that second the curtain falls. The 
newsboys pass out copies of the Morning-Evening, con- 
taining a full account of the quadruple murder.” 


[The “ Morning-Evening — With Which Has Been 
Combined the Evening-Morning, Retaining the Best 
features of Each,” —is a complete, though small, four- 
page daily newspaper which cleverly burlesques all 
the set and popular features of the New York press. 
These include the extravagant crime story; the dotted- 
line-indicates-route-taken-by-murderer illustration; the 
blah-blah editorials; the mushy love letters offered as 
evidence in the suit of Miss Florence Thgly, ex-“ Foibles ” 
girl, for $500,000 against Herman Winkle, elderly mil- 
lionaire; the dramatic criticism of many words and little 
sense; the more atrocious of the comic strips, etc. It is 
distributed by regular newsboys and keeps many a nor- 
mally restless patron in his seat throughout the inter- 
mission. Thus held, observation indicates, the patron 
either enjoys himself hugely or spends the time trying 
to explain the Morning-Evening to his lady friend or 
family.—EbiTor. ] 


PART II 


The scene is a court room. There are long black 
curtains at back and silhouetted sharply against them 
are “three major objects in red—the same red that 
appeared fitfully in Neil’s chintz curtains, and again 
as draperies for the pillars in the Cady home.” 
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These three objects are a block of twelve jury seats, 
resembling a section of a theater auditorium, in the 
center, a judge’s bench at the right and a witness box 
and ticket taker’s stand at the left. Neil’s piano and 
easy chair are still in their accustomed places. Leaning 
against the judge’s bench is a frame of pictures, similar 
to those shown of actors in theater lobbies. The pic- 
tures represent Judge Cady at the various trials he has 
conducted. 

When court is opened with the stentorian “ Oyez, oyez, 
oyez!” of the ticket taker the jurors file in. There are 
check boys and ushers to meet them and each surrenders 
a ticket of admission, retaining the coupon. They are 
all dressed alike and look alike. They are, in fact, the 
dancing teachers of the previous act. They also talk alike. 
“ Hello, Ed!” “Hello, Ed!” “ Well, you old son-of-a 
gun!” “ Well, you old son-of-a-gun!” “ How’s every 
little thing?” “ How’s every little thing?” And so on. 

They are greatly interested in this trial, and in the 
Cady pictures. 

First Juror — (at the frame of photographs). Say, who’s this? 

Nem — That’s the judge. It’s the opening night of my trial, you know. 
That’s the way he appeared in several famous cases. 

Srconp Juror — (joining them and pointing to a picture). Oh, yes! That’s 
the way he looked in the Watkins trial. He was terrible good. Did you see it? 

First Juror — No, I was out of town. (Points to another picture.) There he 
is in the Ferguson case! Gosh, he was good in that! 

Nem —I heard he was. 

Sxconp Juror — Was he funny? 

First Juror — Funny? He had that court room roaring half the time. 

Srconp Juror —I don’t know another judge in the country who can deliver 
a charge to a jury like he can. Pathos, comedy, everything. 


First Juror — They say this will be the best trial he’s ever done. I hear 
they were sold out last Monday. 


The orchestra plays the overture for the trial as more 
jurors file in and are shown to their seats. Albert Rice 
appears. He carries a camera. He represents the picture 
papers. They don’t use any writing, he explains. At 
least not much. “We always have a few simple words 
saying what the picture is about,” says he. “A good 
many of our subscribers can read, and they tell the 
others.” 
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There is excitement in the jury box over the election 
of a foreman. Smith is a candidate. So is Jones. And 
seeing that both are old Eighth Ward boys, known to 
the electorate since childhood, and pledged to give the 
jury a business administration, choice is difficult. Until 
Neil suggests a solution. 


New — (going into the witness box). Ladies and gentlemen of the Fifth 
Jury District: I know it is late to be putting forward a new candidate for 
foreman of this grand jury, but this is my trial, and it is my music that you’re to 
hear. Both of the candidates who are now up before you are good dancers, 
but it is only fair that there should be someone on the jury who knows good 
music, 

Jurors — Hooray! 

Nem — Therefore, when the light of the Times Building swings on tonight, 
I want it to be a steady red light, which will show that we have elected the Hon. 
Albert Rice, of Chicago, a man of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
and the stars and stripes forever in the good old U. S, A! 


There is a red light, the orchestra plays “Stars and 
Stripes” and the jurors, leaving their seats, march 
around the jury box cheering and waving small American 
flags. Albert is elected. He also takes a picture of the 
scene for his paper, and immediately thereafter pro- 
duces the paper with the picture printed in it. Also 
the judge’s address. “But he hasn’t delivered it yet,” 
Neil protests. “ Well, we have to get things quick. Our 
readers expect it,” explains Albert. 

Judge Cady, entering to the tune of the soldiers’ chorus 
from “Faust,” wears a huge red robe over his golf 
costume. He poses modestly until the applause dies 
down and late comers are seated. 


Capy —I declare the court to be in session. (There is a round of applause. 
Cady bows.) The business of the day is the trial of Neil Wadsworth McRae for 
murder. (There is more applause. Neil is finally compelled to bow. Cady again 
addresses Neil confidently.) Am I right? 

Nem— Yes. And don’t forget, I’m going to play my symphony. That was 
the reason I did it, you know. 

Capy — Yes, I remember. (He is quite conversational.) Now, the first 
thing to be done, I should say, is to have the prosecuting attorney make a sort 
of general charge. (Zo Neil.) What do you think? 

Nem — I guess that’s right. How about it, Albert? 

Apert — (looking up from his program). Yes, that’s right. 

Ticker Taker — (announcing). The prosecuting attorney! (Homer enters to 
the tune of ‘‘ Tammany.’ He wears a long black robe. He receives a hearty 
round of applause, with a few hisses.) 

Nem — Oh, it’s you! 

Homer — (quietly). Ill get you now, you dirty dog! 
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New —1I think not. 

Capy — Come, come, we can’t be all day at this. I’ve got to get back to the 
office. Now, just what were these murders all about? 

Homer reads the charge, struggling against a babel 
raised by the ushers, check boys, candy peddlers, etc. 
Neil personally is forced to silence them in order that 
Homer may be heard. “Some of us would like to hear 
the show,” he protests, irritably. Later, after the State 
rests, partly because of Homer’s state of health, Neil 
insists on putting Mrs. Cady on the stand. Can she or 
can she not prove an alibi? She doesn’t know. Neither 
does the judge. There are several kinds of alibis and 
before they can agree on one Gladys is back. She has 
just dropped in to get the jury boys for the dancing. 
And borrow ten thousand dollars from her father. She 
is going to another opening. 

Neil protests. She can’t do that! She can’t take the 
jury away right in the midst of everything! He appeals 
to the judge. The judge thinks she can, if it’s a habeas 
corpus, which it is beginning greatly to resemble. 

Nem — But it isn’t fair! They’ve got to hear my music. I know what I’ll 
do! (He faces Cady.) Ill take it to a higher court! 

Capy — (just a bit hurt). Oh, don’t you like this court? 

New — It isn’t that. It’s a good court, I guess, and the people are lovely, 
but — 

Cavy — About how high a one would you want? 

Nem —TI’d want the highest I could get. 

Capy — All right. (Judge Cady slowly goes up in the air as his stand 
grows two or three feet higher.) Is this high enough for you? 

Nem —TI guess so. Is this the superior court? 


Capy — Oh, yes. Much superior. And more up-to-date. We send out all 
our verdicts by radio. 


Nem — She can’t take them away with her now, can she — in this court? 


Capy — Oh, no! You see, in a higher court the lower court is reversed. 
Nem — Good! 
Grapys — Oh, the devil! Well, then, I’ll take Albert. He’s only the foreman. 


Gladys has danced away with Albert before anyone 
can stop them and Judge Cady has signified his willing- 
ness to proceed with the case if the jury is ready to 
report. Again Neil protests. They have not heard the 
music yet. And it is his music that was the very cause 
of the murders. 

He wants to prove to the jury that he was justified 
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in killing anyone who would interfere with its creation. 

But when he tries to play his C minor symphony the 
result is discordant and meaningless. Then he realizes 
that Gladys has torn up the manuscript and he cannot 
play it. Again in his distress he calls aloud for Cynthia, 
and she appears, mysteriously, to stand by the piano. 
“She is calm and sympathetic, as always.” 


Nem — Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, and they’re 
waiting for me to play! 

CyntH1a — You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? 

New — Yes. 

Cyntaia— Then play that for them instead. (She finds the pantomime 
music.) They’ll think it’s better, anyhow. 

Nem — But it isn’t finished. 

Cyntruia — Well, now you can finish it. 

New — Can I? 

CynrH1a — Of course. It’ll be all right, dear — you’ll see. 

Nem — You — you think we ought to do it? 

Cyntuia — Of course. 

New — All right. (He faces his inquisitors.) Ladies and gentlemen, instead 
of the symphony, we’re going to play a little pantomime called ‘‘A Kiss in 
Xanadu ’’ — written by Cynthia Mason and Neil McRae. We’ll need quite a lot 
of room, so, if you don’t mind clearing the court — (The Judge’s dais and the 
witness box disappear. The jury box, too, moves into blackness.) The scene is 
the royal palace in Xanadu. It’s a night in June —one of those spring nights 
that you find only in Xanadu. Now, if you’re all ready — music! (The music 
of the pantomime begins.) Cynthia, we ought to have a window to show what 
kind of night it is. (In the distance a great open window appears. Beyond a 
moonlight balustrade are flowers and trees and stars.) 

Cynru1a — It’s coming! 

Nem — Thanks. (To the jury.) The scene is the bedchamber of the Prince 
and Princess. On the right is the bed of the princess and on the left is the 
bed of the Prince. 


“ Two fairy tale beds appear from the darkness. They 
are canopied in pink. Above them are flower-draped 
testers that rise to golden points. Neil and Cynthia 
seat themselves at the piano and the pantomime begins.” 

The pantomime of “A Kiss in Xanadu” is the story 
of a Princess who was very beautiful, but restless, be- 
cause she was a married Princess and romance had fled 
from her life. And a Prince who “ would like to be a 
Gay Dog Prince,” again and know the thrills of his 
earlier love affairs before he was married. 

So after they have been put in their respective beds 
by the Lord and Lady of the Bedchamber, they sepa- 
rately respond to the call of the night. The Prince, 
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turning the royal dressing gown wrong side out as a 
disguise, and using the lining of the crown for a cap, 
is soon sneaking carefully out the window into the 
moonlit garden. 

And no sooner has he disappeared than the Princess, 
awakened by the moon, decides to go adventuring, too. 
The Prince is sleeping, she decides, the curtains of his 
canopy drawn. Up she springs, taking a spread from 
the bed as her shawl, wearing the lamp shade as a very 
becoming hat and using the Prince’s candle shade for a 
mask. 

The music goes softly on, but now the lights are out, 
and when they are on again the scene is the public park 
of Xanadu. There the Prince and Princess meet, and 
flirt and kiss And then, as the clock strikes five 
and the dawn is threatening, they run back to the Palace. 

In the bedchamber the Princess arrives first and is 
snugly in bed when the Prince tiptoes to his couch — 
The clocks strike eight. Lord and Lady of the Bed- 
chamber arrive. The pages bring in the royal breakfast. 
The Prince and Princess make more than the usual fuss 
about getting up. 

At breakfast “ the Princess starts to pour her husband’s 
coffee. Oh, yes, she had forgotten! She rises and offers 
a cheek to be kissed. He mechanically obliges. They 
sit down again. But they cannot eat. The music of the 
night is still with them. They steal wistful looks at 
the window. The Princess looks at the rose he gave 
her. The Prince looks at the one she first refused. 
The flowers are stealthily put away. The Prince and the 
Princess unfold their napkins. It is the humdrum of 
life once more.” 

From out of the darkness there come the protests of 
the court, relayed by radio to all parts of the theater. 
“Rotten!” “No good!” “ High-brow!” “ Terrible!” 
When the scene lightens Judge Cady is sitting cross-legged 
on top of Neil’s piano, smoking. He calls for the verdict 
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“BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ” 


Neil: Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, 
and they’re waiting for me to play! 

Cynthia: You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? ... Play 
that for them instead. 


(Kay Johnson and Roland Young) 
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of the jury, now invisible but still roughly articulate. 
The verdict is “ guilty!” 


Capvy — See, Neil? I told you so. 

Nem. — Well — well, what are you going to do with me? 

Cavy — This thing of using the imagination has got to stop.“ We’re going 
to make you work in the right way. You see, your talents belong to us now, 
and we’re going to use every bit of them. We’re going to make you the most 
wonderful song writer that ever lived. 

Nem — But I can’t write that kind of music! You know I can’t! 

Capy — You can do it by our system. You are sentenced to be at the Cady 
Consolidated Art Factory at eight o’clock tomorrow morning! 

New — Art factory? 

Capy — At eight o’clock tomorrow morning! 


The scene changes. There is a tier of four cells, and 
the sound of discordant music. It is the Cady Con- 
solidated Art Factory, and a guide is showing a party 
of visitors through the plant. He stops in front of the 
cells, a gong rings, the factory activities cease and the 
cell inmates walk quickly to the bars of their cells and 
stand, at it were, at attention. 


Gume — Now this, gentlemen, is the manufacturing department. In this studio 
— (he indicates the first) we have Walter Carp Smith, the world’s greatest 
novelist — 

Novetisr — (more or less routine). How are you? 

Guwe — (passing the second cage). In this studio, Neil McRae, the world’s 
greatest composer! 

Nem — (listlessly). How are you? 

Guwr — (at the third cage). In this one, Finlay Jamison, the world’s greatest 
magazine artist! 

Artist — How are you? 

Guwr— (at the fourth cage). And in this, James Lee Wrex, the world’s 
greatest poet! 

Porr — How are you? 

Gur — (indicating the unseen cages beyond). The studios beyond are 
devoted to science and religion. Mr. Cady was the first person in the world to 
put religion up in ten-cent packages, selling direct to the consumer. 

First Visiror — You don’t say so! 

Guwr— He also prides himself on having the largest output of literature 
and music in the world. He’s going to open two more plants the first of the 
month. Now, would you like to see how these men work? 

Fmst Visiror — Yes, indeed! (Goes toward the first cage.) Did you say this 
was the novelist? 

Gumr— The world’s greatest. Author of more than two thousand published 
works. 

First Visitor — What an imagination! 

Guwre — Yes, sir, none at all. Now if you’re ready, I’ll show you how he 
works. Go! 

Novetist — (begins at once to dictate from a book in his hand). ‘‘ Some- 
thing closely resembling a tear fell from the old patrician’s cheek. ‘ Margaret,’ 
he cried, ‘ the people | of the West have learned to love you, too.’ ‘ Jackie 
boy,’ she whispered. ‘They have made you governor after all.’ Far off on 
the —the—” (he hesitates: the stenographer takes up the story.) 
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SrenocrarHer — ‘‘ — desert, the caravan faded away. Night took them in 
its arms and a great hush fell on the forest. The two lovers —” 

Guwr— Stop! (He turns to the visitors.) There you are! 

Fmstr Visiror — Was she writing it? 

Gumwe— Oh, no! Sometimes she gets a little ahead of him, that’s all. 

First Visitor — Isn’t he wonderful! 

Gute — Forty-five minutes after he finishes a novel we have it printed and 
assembled and on its way to the movie men. 


At the moment the novelist is at work on his forth- 
coming opus, “ Love Eternal.” The book from which he 
is dictating is his previous success, “Eternal Love.” 

They move on to the cell of the artist. He can do 
them either a magazine cover or an advertisement in 
practically no time at all. The canvas he hands them is 
quite blank, but they see on it a beautiful picture and 
are thrilled to learn that it sells for $3,500 and will 
appear in thousands of magazines. They move on to the 
next cell. 


Guwrz— And here, gentlemen, is our poet. His ‘‘ Jolly Jingles”’ are printed 
in three million newspapers a day. 

First Visrror — (pointing to men in back). Who are those men? 

Guipe — Those are his models. He is the only poet in the world who works 
from living models. That’s why all his poetry is so true, so human. He’ll show 
you. Go! 

Porr—I will now write a friendship poem. (Motions to his models.) 
Friendliness No. 3, please. ‘‘ Friendship.”” (The models strike a pose, hands 
clasped.) 

‘Goodbye, old pal; hello, old pal; the greatest pal I ever knew. 
A dog’s your finest friend, my lad, when all the world is blue.’’ 

Seconp Visiror — Ain’t it human? 

Guwe— And here, gentlemen, is Mr. Neil McRae, America’s foremost 
composer. 

First Visitor — Who’s that in back? 

Gur — That’s his lyric writer. You will now see how they work. What kind 
of a song will it be, McRae? 

Nem— A pathetic. (He sits at the piano.) 

Guwz—A pathetic. Go! (Neil plays.) 

Sincer — (in a horrible voice). 

**You’ve broken my heart like you broke my heart, 
So why should you break it again?’ 
(Neil comes to the bars again.) 

Gur — That will sell one and one-half million. 

Srconp Visiror —I suppose you write other kinds of songs, too? 

Nei — Oh, yes — mammies, sweeties and fruit songs. The ideas are brought 
from the inspiration department every hour on the hour. After I turn them into 
music they are taken to the purifying department, and then to the testing and 
finishing rooms. They are then packed for shipment. 

First Visiror — A wonderful system! 

Tump Visiror—I should say so! 

Second Visiror— Do you work all the time? 

Nem — No, the night shift comes on at eight. 

First Visrror — How long have you been here? 
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Nem — For years and years. 

Seconp Visitor — Say, will you write another song. for us—just as a 
souvenir ? 

Nem — (desperately). Oh, why don’t you all go away? 

Come — What’s that? What was that? You get busy there and write another 
song! 

Nem — No! I’ve been writing forever —I’m tired of it. 

Guiwwe— Do you want me to call Mr. Cady? 

Nem —I don’t care! I don’t care what you do! 

Guir—TI'll give you one more chance. 

New —No! I won’t! 

Gume — All right, then! Mr. Cady! Mr. Cady! 

Cady is of no mind to stand rebellion in his factory. 
He appears in back of the cages with a long snake whip, 
and the inmates of the cells slink fearfully into corners. 
But he concerns himself only with Neil. If Neil thinks 
he is going to escape his sentence he is much mistaken. 
He will go on and on until he dies. “ You take our 
money and you live our life. We own you, we own you,” 
he chants. The others join in, weaving back and forth 
in unison. “ You sold your soul and you can’t get away. 
We own you, we own you.” 

But there is a promise in that chant for Neil. He can 
at least die. “ You can’t keep me from it. Open the 
door,” he shouts, shaking the bars of his cell. “ Open 
the door!” It opens quite easily — it was never locked. 

“ Cynthia, Cynthia, I’m free! I can die!” he shouts, 
gleefully. 

Cynthia comes in answer to his call, as she always 
does, and helps him with his arrangements. She knows 


a very good executioner. And a very careful one. 


Now Neil is preparing for his execution, a little 
apprehensive and not altogether satisfied with the make- 
shift block Cynthia has fashioned from the armchair. 
But still eager to get it over with. If Cynthia will only 
promise to stay with him — always. 

Before they can bring off the execution, however, Albert 
must come again and give Neil a pill. That guarantees 
absolute painlessness. Finally, Neil takes off his collar, 
advises the executioner that he prefers “just a once- 
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through, please,” and the knife starts to descend 

“There is a hum of voices. Presently one can discern 
several chanting, ‘ You take our money and you lead our 
life.” . . . The lights slowly go up again. We are 
back in Neil’s apartment. He is asleep in his chair. It 
is sunset. There is a knock, a real knock, on the door.” 


Nem — (half asleep). Yes? (Cynthia enters.) 

Cynru1a —Is anything the matter, Neil? I thought I heard you talking. 

New — It didn’t hurt. Was it a success? 

Cynruia — Neil, are you all right? 

Nem — (takes her hand). I meed you, Cynthia! 

Cyntu1u — Oh, Neil, do you? Are you sure you do? I—I couldn’t stay 
away, Neil. I tried to, but I couldn’t. Because I need you, too. I just couldn’t 
give you up to anyone else on earth. 

Neitz — Cynthia, dear. 

Cyntuta — It wouldn’t have worked, Neil— with those people. Don’t you 
know it wouldn’t? 

New —I think I do. 

Cynrura — I’ve been sitting out on a bench in the square, trying to think 
what it would mean — what it would do to you. 

New —I know. Widgets. 

Cyntu1a — That would be worse for you than any amount of poverty. 
New — Poverty in our cottage. 

Cyntu1a — Did you think of a cottage, too? 

Nem — Of course —I lived there. 

CyntH1s — We could manage. I know quite a lot about raising chickens. 
Nem — (reminiscently). A little red hen and a little dun cow. 
CynTH1a — Yes, we might have a cow. Have you been thinking about it, 
too? (She rises.) 

New — Well — let’s say dreaming. (He rises and goes to the desk.) It was 
terrible, Cynthia — do you know, I dreamed I was married to her? 

CynrH1a — To Gladys? 

Nem — When I thought you didn’t care, I was hurt and angry. And I 
dreamed she telephoned — (sees the receiver off the hook.) My God! Did she 
telephone? Oh, Cynthia, it’s real! I did do it! I did! 

Cynruia — Did what? 

Nem —I did ask her to marry me! 

Cyntu1a — Neil! You didn’t! And she— accepted you? 

Nem — Yes. 

Cynruia — Oh, Neil. 


o 


ou 


Gladys arrives. She has come to acknowledge her 
engagement to Neil. She is very happy, of course. But 
—there is a big favor she would like to ask him. Com- 
ing back from the dressmaker’s whom should she meet 
but Walter Craig — one of her very oldest boy friends. 
And Walter, being in town only for a week, would like 
to have her play around with him. Which, of course, 
she couldn’t do if she were engaged to Neil. Then, after 
Walter has gone, and she and Neil are really engaged, 
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of course she expects to settle down to going with him 
exclusively — to parties and every place. 

Neil doesn’t quite appreciate her idea of an engage- 
ment. To him it would seem rather a solemn occasion. 
“T think I’d want to be somewhere alone,” he suggests, 
oes 29 

just the two of us, where we could talk. 


Guiapys — Talk about what? 

New — (with a meaning look). I don’t know. 

Giapys — You don’t mean you’d always be like that, do you? I mean, when 
you’re married? 

New —I might. 

Guapys — Well, where would I come in? Do you mean you’d expect me to 
sit around every evening and — just talk? I did think you’d be willing to — play 
around the way other people do. 

Nem —I see. 

Giapys — But, of course, if you wouldn’t — well — why — there doesn’t seem 
to be much sense in our being engaged, does there? 

Nem —It’s to be just as you say, Gladys, 

Giapys — Well, I don’t think we’re exactly suited to each other—if you 
think it over. Honestly, I don’t. Do you? 

Nem — No, Gladys. 

Guapys —I noticed the difference the minute I saw Walter again! I can kind 
of let myself go with Walter. You’re sure you don’t think I’m a quitter? 

New. — I think you’re all right. 

Giapys— And we'll still be friends, won’t we? I’ve always thought you 
were nice, Neil. (She gives a sigh.) It’s a sort of relief, isn’t it? 

Nem — Yes, it is — rather. 

Guavrs — Well, goodbye. I’ve got to go because I left Walter downstairs. 
(She departs.) 

Nem—Oh! (Laughs. Starts to call out.) Cyn— (Looks across the hall, 
crosses to the piano and begins to play the music of the pantomime. After a 
moment Cynthia comes slowly into the room.) 

Cynruia — (hesitatingly). Want me, Neil? 

New.— Do I want you? (He continues playing as he hears her approaching. 
The curtain descends slowly.) 


THE END 


“THE CHANGELINGS ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lee Witson Dopp 


HENRY MILLER began his season September 17, pro- 
ducing “ The Changelings,” an observant comedy of life 
and modern manners among native-born citizens, written 
by Lee Wilson Dodd. His company was one he was 
proud to present as the Henry Miller Players in the Henry 
Miller Theater, and “ The Changelings ” quickly found a 
public that patronized it generously for the succeeding 
four months. 

Mr. Dodd takes as his text for this play a quotation 
from Talleyrand: “ Plus ga change, plus la méme chose.” 
His purpose, we gather, is to offer a word of cheer and 
suggest a helpful self-analysis to those flustered family 
folk who have been startled out of their wonted calm by 
a younger generation grown suddenly restless and more 
or less irresponsible. A timely theme, sanely and effec- 
tively handled, but slightly handicapped commercially by 
the fact that the younger generation, as such, is not 
greatly interested in the plays its elders write about it. 
And the older generation is a little ashamed when it sees 
itself exposed. 

The story is dramatically holding and arrestingly inti- 
mate. The opening scene is laid in the library-living 
room of the Wallace Aldcrofts; he is a well-to-do book 
publisher of fifty, and she, Karen, his dutiful wife, eight 
years his junior. The Aldcrofts are entertaining at din- 
ner the Fenwick Fabers; Mr. Faber a novelist of forty- 
five and Dora, forty-four, his loyal wife and most con- 
sistent reader. 
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These four have been the closest friends for twenty 
years or more. And their little dinner parties have been 
regular incidents in the usual exchange of social cour- 
tesies. As they come from the dining room, the women 
arm in arm, Dora Faber, the author suggests, “ looks 
her age, while Karen Aldcroft does not. Karen is the 
prettier and the more sophisticated woman of the two. 
Fenwick Faber is a tall, dark, romantic looking man; 
obviously an ‘ intellectual.’ Wallace Aldcroft is shorter, 
heavier, more genial; no less certainly a man of brains, 
but less distinguished in appearance than his friend.” 

Not only has this Aldcroft-Faber friendship existed 
many years, but it recently has been more strongly 
cemented by the marriage of the Faber son to the Ald- 
croft daughter. “ Wicky” Faber is a young professor 
at Yale, recently appointed, and he and “ Kay ” live in 
New Haven. The young people boast the usual lack 
of interest in letter writing, and little has been heard 
from them for the past few weeks. Only one letter has 
come from Kay, and that was rather disturbing. 

From the family chatter over the coffee there spring 
_two significant guidelines to character and existing con- 
ditions. First, that there is an admitted bond of sympathy 
and understanding between Karen Aldcroft and Fen- 
wick Faber, and an equally strong attachment between 
Dora Faber and Wallace Aldcroft. The men, for 


example, have been casually discussing business. 


Fenwick —... Oh, while I think of it — Silberstein’s doing a book on 
The Family. He calls it ‘‘ The Last Bulwark.’’ The last bulwark of tyranny 
against freedom, he means. It’s a rotten title; but I’ve glanced through his 
first chapters, and they’re remarkably stimulating! I think you’ll be wanting the 
first look at it. 

Wattace — H’m. I’m not so sure. I’ve an idea the family is the last bulwark 
against social degeneration. 

Fenwick — Pooh! You’ve a funny old-fashioned streak in you, Wally, 
haven’t you? (With a friendly grin.) But look out for Karen! Karen wouldn’t 
stand for such a blatant piece of Victorianism as that! 

Wattace — No. No—I suppose not. I suppose she wouldn’t. But Dora 
would. 

Fenwick — Oh— Dora, yes. But Dora, bless her, isn’t exactly a _philo- 
sophical thinker, you know. 

Watiace — H’m — Neither am I, if it comes to that. H’m— Dora and I 
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aren’t nearly so complicated as you and Karen, Fen. I’ve often noticed it — 
haven’t you? 
Fenwick — Queer you should put it like that! I mean — just as if — 
Wattace — (sharing his sudden embarrassment). Yes — wasn’t it! 


The opportune arrival of the butler with the coffee 
relieves the somewhat unexpected tension. But it is 
tightened a moment later by the announcement that 
“Wicky ” Faber has telephoned that he is in the city 
and on his way to the house. 

The fact that young Faber must skip two lectures to 
make such a trip on Friday, combined with the somewhat 
alarming and mysterious tone of Kay’s letter, serves to 
set the quartet wondering what is happening to their 
young people. Could anything serious have happened? 
Can Wicky and Kay have quarreled? 

The arrival of Wicky soon sets their wondering at rest. 
He is plainly excited, though, being naturally a quiet 
young man, he is politely self-contained about it. “He is 
an agreeable, refined, but rather indefinite personality; 
and resembles his mother far more than his tall, dark, 
distinguished father. Physically he looks a little soft; 
and while he is a thoughtful, sensitive boy there is, some- 
how, no edge to him.” 

Wicky’s mother goes to him at once, sensing his dis- 
turbed state. His father would brace him up with a 
drop of cognac. But Wicky is not looking for that sort 
of stimulant at the moment. He is looking for Kay! 


Dora — (gently). You say Kay has left you, Wicky? Why? We never 
doubted you were happy together. 

Wicxy —I never doubted it, mother, till five or six months ago — Just after 
we’d come down from Maine at the beginning of term. 

Karin — (sharply). What made you begin to doubt it then? 

Wicxy — Kay didn’t seem like herself —for a week or two. She 

Watrace — (exploding). My God, am I to stand here and listen to a long 
tale of this and that — (He advances on Wicky). Where’s my little girl now — 
that’s what interests me. 

Wicxy —I don’t know, sir. 

Wattace — You don’t know! 

Wicxx — Do you suppose I’d be sitting here like this if I did? 

Karen — (suddenly). Kay’s my daughter-—but you dodge and dodge and 
force me to ask the one question that matters! (She stops before Wicky.) Do 
you, know the man she’s bolted with, or don’t you? 

Wicky — (shakes his head miserably). I’m not sure. 
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Kanen — (with contempt in her tone). Oh!—do you even know there is a 
man? 

Wicxy — (quietly, but with something dangerous in his voice). Yes, Mother 
Kay —I do know that. 

Dora — (before she can check herself). He knows Kay, you see! 

(There is an instant of awful hush, and in that little instant it becomes 
evident that between those four friends nothing will ever be quite the same again. 
Dora rises in confusion. There is a pause.) 

Fenwick — (to his wife). That was below the belt, Dora. (Turns to 
Karen.) But you can understand — She was thinking only of Wicky. Dora has 
a one-track mind at times — It wasn’t as if — 

Karen — Yes, I know —it just slipped out. The truth does, occasionally, 
and it’s yery illuminating! Oh, Dora — little things you’ve said — little puzzling 
things that I’ve passed over as of no consequence — ah, it all comes to me quite 
clearly now. You never really liked Kay or trusted her. 

Waxtace — Oh, Karen! You’re going too far. Dora’s loved Kay like her own 
child. 

Dora — Yes. I do love her. But a brilliant, nervous, temperamental being 
like that! You know, Karen dear, I’ve always felt you overstimulated all that 
dangerous side of Kay’s nature and — 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Good heavens, Dora— can’t we keep away from 
these irritating personalities? You 

Watiace — Yes, yes, if we four old friends can’t handle this situation with- 
out — (Breaks off with a groan.) Besides, I don’t and won’t believe my little 
girl would do such a thing! There’s some ridiculous mistake. We all know how 
prone Wicky is to make ridiculous mistakes. What’s happened, anyway? You 
seem incapable of telling us — but I insist! I’m Kay’s father, and — 

Fenwick — (with badly concealed irritation). My dear old friend, we all 
know you are Kay’s father! Bui haven’t you forgotten who Wicky is? 

Wicxy —I think you’ve all forgotten that Kay and I are not children. 
(To Wallace.) You want facts, sir. Well, Kay always has admirers, you know 
that. This summer she had two who were very much devoted. I was absorbed 
by my work. I’ve been very anxious to get on in the world —~more for Kay’s 
sake than my own. Besides, I’m a plodder. But I love Kay — who could help 
it? And I absolutely trusted her. I thought the admirers merely amused her — 
as they did me. No doubt I was a fool. Well, it’s rather evident now that 
I was a fool. (Wallace starts to interrupt. Wicky prevents him.) Wait, please! 
— When we got home again and the fall term started, I was busier than ever. 
But I soon realized that Kay was moping—and that she no longer cared for 
me in the old way. I was very hurt about it. Instead of talking it all out 
frankly with her, I drew my head into my shell—and sulked. We didn’t 
discuss the matter — and we didn’t quarrel. Then, after a few weeks, the whole 
thing seemed to blow over. Kay cheered up— became much more like her old 
self; and — naturally —I fell into the trap 

Karen — (sharply). Trap? 

Wicxy —I’m sorry, Mother Kay —but I don’t know what else to call it 
— now. \ 

Karew — Never mind. Go on, please. 

Wicxy — There’s not much more to tell. I had class work this morning 
from eight to ten. I was home by eleven. -Kay was gone —and her personal 
effects with her; except her engagement and wedding rings and the few bits of 
presents I’ve been able to give her from time to time. These were left on my 
desk; but no word with them. 


Both families are quickly aflame with the desire to 
provide their respective offspring with a reasonable alibi. 
Karen stands stanchly back of Kay. She has not done, 
nor would she think of doing, a cowardly thing. Being 
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brave, and learning that her marrying Wicky has been a 
mistake, Kay has probably gone straight to the man she 
really loves. 

“Straight? Gone straight?” laughs Dora, a little 
shrilly. “Well, I’d hardly put it that way, Karen, if I 
were you!” 

Which starts a discussion that serves more definitely 
to reveal the natural sympathies of this quartet of old 
friends. Fenwick Faber understands Karen Aldcroft 
perfectly. It is natural that she should stand up for her 
own child. 

And Wallace Aldcroft finds it equally easy to get Dora 
Faber’s point of view. There is nothing brave in what 
Kay has done —if she has done it—and he cannot 
understand how Karen can defend even her own daughter 
if she has left her husband for another man. 

Wicky is both surprised and hurt at the revelation 
of his respected elders’s pettiness. “ Do you realize that 
you are all quarreling like children?” he demands. 


Karen — (at last, hanging her head). Like children—yes. Fen, Wicky’s 
right. We’ve never been anything but children. We’ve played with ideas — 
played at living our lives— played at being grown up— And now Kay — my 
baby — has dared to do something honest — something real! Oh—no wonder 
we’re panic-stricken — It’s laughable! 

Watiace — (stupefied). Laughable? I can’t make you out tonight. 

Karen — Of course not! I don’t blame you. I can’t make myself out. 
You can’t expect a female infant to mature in five minutes. You must give me 
a little time! (She is laughing.) 

Wattace — (to Fenwick). Is she hysterical, or what? (He appeals to Dora, 
helplessly.) Do you understand a word she’s saying, Dora? 

Dora — (quietly). Perhaps. But I can still hope I’m mistaken, Wally — for 
all our sakes. 

Karen — (laughing). Toys—toys—toys! Wicky — you’re up against reality 
now and you understand me. If Kay doesn’t love you —if she does love another 
man — do you want her back? No matter how it hurts— do you want her back? 
And could you possibly respect her if she came? 

Wattace — That’s pretty wild talk — 

Karen — (cutting him off). No, Wally, it isn’t. But for years we’ve been 
discussing these things in a vacuum —all of us. We’ve made a sort of word- 
game out of it! And now, it isn’t a game any more —it‘s right here among 
us. And you’re afraid of it! But Kay wasn’t afraid of it! That’s why I’m 
proud of her—and I’d be ashamed not to take her part— Yes, against all of 
you, if it’s necessary. 

Fenwick — But it isn’t necessary, Karen. 

Dora — (on an involuntary breath of dismay). Oh — Fen — 

Fenwick — Please, please, don’t misunderstand me, Dora. All my natural 
sympathy goes to Wicky. On the other hand — we’re supposed to be more or 
less enlightened men and women, aren’t we? Well, if we are—we must know 
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we can’t mend things by taking a conventional attitude. Is there one of us who 
believes morality means obeying certain fixed rules handed down from above? 
Of course not! All life is chance —a continuous experiment; and — 

Dora — (interrupting). Yes, dear, that will make a very nice editorial — 
perfectly cool and reasonable —and beside the point. Wicky, dear, wouldn’t 
you like to take your unintelligent mother home? She wants to say foolish 
things and cry a little. I wish you would. 

Wicxy — (quietly, but boyishly; his voice breaking a little). Oh, Mother 
—thank God for you! (He embraces her.) 

Dora — And for you, dear. Come, get your overcoat. My wraps are in the 
hall, I think. 


But it is not as easy for them to walk away from this 
mounting domestic unhappiness as Dora thought. Wal- 
lace, for one thing, demands that Wicky shall do some- 
thing. If he knows who have been Kay’s admirers he 
should name them. If he has any idea where she is or 
whom she is with the least he can do is to try to save her 
from the mad thing she has done. It is probably his 
neglect that has driven her to it. And if he will not do 
anything to right the situation her father will. 

But Wicky has no intention either of searching Kay 
out or of trying to browbeat her into returning to her 
home if she should be found. He loves her too much 
to beg her to come back to him. 

It is not easy for either Dora or Wallace to under- 
stand Wicky’s attitude. If he loves Kay he should try 
to save her if only for her own good, his mother believes. 
And it is Wallace’s opinion that he is entirely responsible 
for the whole affair. But here Dora springs again to the 
defense of her son. 


Dora — (quickly —a hand on Wicky’s arm). Oh, Wally, how stupid of 
you! Now you force me to say something I — didn’t want to say. Karen, have 
you ever given Kay a chance? Have you ever taught her — anything that matters? 
You’ve filled her vain foolish little head with fancies and ideas she couldn’t 
possibly digest. 

Karen — (her eyes flashing). Really, Dee—there’s a limit —— 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Yes, really, Dora! I can’t see the least excuse 
for such an attack on — (He checks himself) on your best friends! 

Karen — (to Fenwick). On me, you mean. 

Watiace — (unexpectedly). Well, I can and do! I thoroughly agree with 
Dora — so there. I’ve never approved of all this stuff you’ve foisted on Kay — 
this feminism — new freedom — whatever you want to call it. Social anarchy, 
I call it! 

Karen — (with passionate scorn). Ha! There we have it, Fen — the whole 
story! Our broad-minded publisher — bringing out, advertising, living on the 
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sale of modern books; but secretly cherishing all the medieval prejudices of his 
Puritan ancestors! Scuttling like a rat for a dark hole at the first — 

Dora — (breaking in, with genuine anguish). Oh, Karen, how can you! 
To — Wally — ? 

Karen — Yes —to Wally — and to you too — if you’re both such hypocrites! 

Waxiace — (dangerously). Be careful, Karen. 

Karen — Oh — be careful—~be cautious — respect the sacred conventions — 
of course, of course! But I tell you both, they haven’t been just a social 
game with me, my ideas. From now on I mean to live by them as Kay has. 

Watiace — Kay — ideas! Kay doesn’t live on ideas—and neither do you. 
You both live on excitement — live on your nerves! 

Fenwick — (trying to speak gravely above the tumult within him). Come, 
come, Wally —that’s a cheap sarcasm. Now, let me put it to you this way — 

Dora — Oh, another editorial. 

Fenwick — Yes, if you like, Dora. (To Wallace once more.) You and Dora 
have drifted with the times, but you’ve never really broken with the past. Kay 
has, it seems — as for Wicky — 

Wicxy — (breaks in roughly). As for me, Dad —I’m sick of all this. Can 
I have my old room tonight, Mother? I’ve got to catch an early train back 
in the morning. 

Watiace — Now look here, you’re not going to leave this room till you tell 
me the names of those men — 

Wicxy — (shaking his head slowly). Sorry —I’ve no real reason to suspect 
either of them, you see — How do I know that it isn’t some other man — some 
one I’ve never even so much as thought of? (Passionately.) And besides — 
I’m not blaming Kay. People are made as they’re made —and things work out 
as they work out. That’s all there is to it. 


Wicky and his mother have gone. Karen, Fenwick and 
Wallace continue to grope for some line of immediate 
action. Wallace would go at once in search of Kay 
if he had the least idea where to find her, or if he knew 
the name of the man she is suspected of being with. Kay 
must have mentioned him in some of her letters. 

Karen still stands her ground as her daughter’s de- 
fender, whatever she has done. And inasmuch as Kay’s 
letters were written to her she refuses to have them 
searched for evidence. In this stand Faber upholds her. 


Karen — (to Wallace, with passion). Haven’t Fen and I made it clear to 
you —hasn’t Wicky himself made it clear to you—that we won’t have Kay 
treated like the erring daughter in a melodrama? — Humiliated and — and 
buliyragged! 

Watitace — See here, Karen, I think we’d better understand each other. 
Can you seriously expect me to sit down with folded hands when — 

Karen — (interrupting). I'll tell you what I have the right to expect, Wally 
— That you’ll stop thinking of Kay as a child and think of her as a woman — 
responsible for her own conduct to herself and to nobody else in the whole world. 
Am I right, Fen? 

Fenwick — Of course, you’re right — 

Karen — Ah! 

Fenwick —. . . but—all the same 

Watiace — Exactly. You see even Fen can’t swallow that! Why, you don’t 
know what you’re talking about. 
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Karen — The old manly assumption. I thought so. (Wallace, with an 
impatient shrug, turns to enter the bedroom.) Where are you going, Wally? 

Wattace — Why, to get the letters, of course. 

Karen — Oh no—no! They happen to be my letters—shut up in my 
desk. If you’d asked me for them, I might or might not have refused. Now 
I'd rather die than give you permission — 

Watiace — (curtly). I haven’t asked your permission. As your husband and 
Kay’s father, I consider that I have that right. 

Karen — Wally! If you open my desk and take Kay’s letters from it — 

Watiace — Yes— ? I advise you to weigh your words carefully, for that’s 
precisely what I’m going to do. (A pause.) 

Karen — (speaks very quietly). Then —I bow to the inevitable. 

Wattace — (misunderstanding her, in a deep breath of relief). Ah—! I 
thought you’d come to your senses. You too, Fen. After all— there can’t be 
two heads to a family — 

Karen — No, no, Wally, there can’t be — (Wallace nods and passes on into 
the bedroom.) There can’t even be one. (She moves swiftly to Fenwick and 
drops her hand as she gets close to him. He takes it.) Ah! (She slips into 
Fenwick’s arms.) 

Fenwick — (terrified, in a broken whisper). Karen — not here — not like 
this — we’ve lost our senses — 

Karen — (clinging to him). No, no, I want him to find me in your arms. 
I want him to. 

Fenwick — Sh! Sh! 


They are standing thus, Karen’s cheek pressed against 
his, when “ Kay Faber rushes in breathlessly. She stops 
dead in her tracks staring at Fenwick and her mother. 
Karen utters a startled exclamation, hiding her head. 
Fenwick tries to prevent Kay from recognizing her 
mother.” 

Kay stands in the doorway completely taken aback 
by what she has seen. 

“ Daddy Faber— what is it? I don’t understand,” 
she cries. 

And then, suddenly hiding her face in her hands, she 
wails, “ Oh, I don’t want to understand. I don’t want 
to understand,” and rushes from the room. The slam- 
ming of the outer door arouses Karen. “Fen, stop 
her! Do you realize ——” 

Fenwick realizes. At least he realizes what may happen 
if Kay were to go straight to Dora and demand an 
explanation from her of what she has seen, and his 
sense of self-protection moves him suddenly to run 
after Kay. 

Wallace returns with Kay’s letters just in time to hear 
the slamming door and is puzzled by Fenwick’s hurry. 
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But he is more puzzled a moment later when the former 
returns and reports to Karen that he was unable to over- 
take Kay. It is the father’s first knowledge that his 
daughter had been there and he can’t understand why 
he was not called. Or why Karen did not tell him? 
Or what it was that frightened Kay away again! 

Now he is more determined than ever that he must 
find her. From her letters he has narrowed her pos- 
sible affairs down to two. It is either Bob Grayling 
or Clyde Halstead, the latter a novelist of none too 
savory a reputation. 


Watiace —... Fen, I want you to go straight to Bob Grayling’s rooms, 
will you? 

Fanwicx — But I don’t know him —— A 

Watitaczk — You don’t know him? Neither do I—so much the better. 
Here’s the address. I’ll take on Clyde Halstead myself, damn him! But we 
can’t afford not to get in touch with them both, Fen. I needn’t give you any 
instructions; you’re Wicky’s father and — 

Fenwick — (impatiently). Yes, yes, yes! I happen to know that. But 
what I’d like to know is whether you’re going to Halstead’s to lose your head 
and make some kind of ridiculous scene — 

Watiace — (breaking in). Vl make a ridiculous scene, thank you, if neces- 
sary, and otherwise, not. I don’t need your adyice, Fen— when it comes to 
protecting my family. Well — well, are you coming? 

Fenwick — (after a deeply troubled glance at Karen, who almost imper- 
ceptibly signals him to go at once). Yes, yes— of course. Shall we report back 
here as soon as possible — either in person or by telephone? (Passes on out.) 

Karen — Wally — just a moment, please. 

Wattiace — Well — ? 

Karen — (quietly, tensely). I haven’t changed my mind, Wally. If you find 
Kay, I’ll be glad. If you can persuade her to come here to me of her own 
free will—and talk things over, I’ll be gladder still. But if you do anything 
foolish, or— worse than foolish — 

Watitace — Do you expect me to stand here and argue? I’ll do what’s righi 
—what’s my duty. 

Karen — (with irony). And of course you know what that is! 

Watiace — Better than you do, I’m afraid, Karen. 

Karen — (quietly). Very well. I’ve nothing more to say to you. 

Wattace — Thank God for that. (Goes to door. Stops.) Oh! — Tell Fisher 
he’s not to turn in till I get back. And— please don’t worry. It isn’t my idea 
of protecting you and Kay to get your names in the newspapers. (Gravely.) In 
short, my dear, I’m not quite such an ass as you and Fen seem to imagine — not 
quite, 


Alone, Karen is trying desperately to clear her mind 
as to a proper course to pursue when Clyde Halstead is 
announced. The announcement, however, is merely a 
formality, as Halstead immediately follows the butler 
into the room. At 34 “ Halstead is a success, financially 
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and socially; a popular novelist with an attractive person, 
who is getting from life almost everything he has it in 
him to care for. He is well-groomed, dressed for the 
evening. Something is disturbing him — obviously; yet 
he is making a gallant effort to conceal the fact.” 

He has come in search of Kay, and he is entirely 
honest and self-poised about it. He doesn’t mind 
“fencing” with Mrs. Aldcroft and he admires her 
apparent determination both to shield her daughter and 
to pretend that she knows nothing of his and Kay’s inti- 
mate friendship. But he is convinced that Kay, having 
left him, has returned to her home, and the fact that he 
picked up a scented handkerchief in the hall which he 
recognized as Kay’s convinces him that his surmise is 
correct. 


Karen — (frowning thoughtfully). Mr. Halstead, I ought to be very angry 
with you — but I’m not. Do you know, I like you much better than your books, 
Mr. Halstead. 

Hatsreap — (with irony). I’ve never doubted you were a woman of taste, 
Mrs. Aldcroft. 

Karen — (with a smile). There. Now we’re quits. Kay has been here. 

Hausteap — Ah! 

Karen — And gone again. 

Hausteap — What! (Bursting forth.) Gone back to that stupid husband of 
hers! Good God, if she has! It’s the most dastardly thing I ever heard of — 

Karen — (breaks in quickly). Haven’t you rather singular ideas of right 
and wrong, Mr. Halstead? 

Hatsteap — No! I have the ideas of my time. The normal, conventional 
ideas of my time. So have you, I think! I don’t believe you’d call it straight 
if a woman arranged to leave her husband —to go to a man able to appreciate 
her, and then, at the last moment — with her baggage at his rooms, steamer 
tickets bought, everything — simply funked it! My God—if that isn’t moral 
cowardice — lack of sportsmanship — I’d like to know what is! 

Karen — Why you amazing person! 

Hatsreap — Where is Kay? 

Karen —I don’t know. 

Hatsrzap — She mustn’t be allowed to make a terrible mistake — spoil her 
whole life like this! What did she come for? Why did you let her go? 

Karen — (trying for dignity). My daughter is a free agent, Mr. Halstead. 
When will men ever learn to mind their own business — and let women attend 
to theirs! 

Havsteap — (impatiently). Yes— that’s all very well, of course! But I’m 
not discussing all that! I don’t give a damn— Beg pardon, Mrs. Aldcroft, but 
really — ! How do you suppose this sort of thing is going to make me look? 
It’s certain to get out. This sort of thing always does. And here am I with the 
steamer tickets and a taxi ordered for twelve-ten and all Kay’s stuff piled up in 
my rooms and — 

Karen — Oh! — Then if Mr. Aldcroft should force his way into your rooms 
somehow, he’d be sure to discover — 

Hausteap — What are you talking about? 
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Karen — (with dignity). My husband left for your place just before you 
arrived. 


Haxsreap — (angrily). Ah!—that’s it! Well, let me assure you that Mr. 
Aldcroft will not force his way into my rooms. Furthermore, under the circum- 
stances, you had better advise your husband to keep very quiet about all 
this — very quiet indeed. Kay’s treated me damnably — and I’m not a very for- 
giving person, you understand. I’ve a certain reputation, I think, and I’m in no 
mood to be badgered — or made ridiculous. 

Karen — (a step toward him). Why—you insufferable person! You’re 
thinking only of yourself! 

Haxsteap — Naturally — Aren’t you — ? Good night. 

He turns to the door, but before he can pass through, 
the outer door slams and Wicky Faber enters. For a 
second the two men stare at each other, Halstead a little 
apprehensive, Wicky calmly contemptuous even if he is 
a bit excited. He would like to know from Karen what 
Halstead is doing there, but when Karen hesitates before 
answering him, Halstead coolly takes it upon himself 
to explain. 

“T’ll tell you in three words, Mr. Faber,” says he. 
“Your wife grew tired of you — thought she could use 
me as a convenient way station — found she couldn’t 
—and is probably at this moment on her way back to 
New Haven again. I advise you to join her — and 
comfort her. Good-night — Good-night to you both!” 

Wicky makes no move to follow, and has no words to 

' protest, which angers Karen. Is he so spineless? Doesn’t 
he even want to chastise this would-be despoiler of his 
home? No wonder Kay left him! Women hate cowards! 

“ What they really hate, Mother Kay, is civilization,” 
the young philosopher answers her. “ But don’t try to 
understand that remark. It’s too deep for you.” 


Karen —I never realized before what a contemptible weakling you are. 

Wicky — (breaks in quietly, but firmly). { wouldn’t say things like that 
if I were you, Mother Kay. You'll regret them later. 

Karen — Oh —I don’t understand you at all! 

Wicky — No. But it doesn’t surprise me. Understanding things isn’t your 
strongest point, Mother Kay. You’re an utterly instinctive creature, you know. 
Most women are— Why, look at poor Mother. Father Kay called her up just 
now before leaving here to go to Halstead’s rooms. 

Karen — He called Dora up, did he? 

Wicxy — Yes, and now Mother’s rushed off to join him, afraid Father Kay 
will get hurt, I guess. 

Karen — (with contempt). Oh, if you think you can excuse yourself by — 

Wicky — (interrupting her as before). But why should the one halfway 
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reasonable being in this ridiculous family try to excuse himself? (Karen starts 
to speak.) Now don’t interrupt me—I’m going to say my say and have done 
with it. When I first came tonight and told you Kay had left me — what hap- 
pened? You and Dad — instinctively — took Kay’s part. Why? Because of your 
modern ideas? Nonsense! Because, for years probably, you’ve both been want- 
ing to kick over the traces yourselves. As for Mother—and Father Kay — 
they instinctively leagued together too. 

Karen — (impulsively). Yes. They did — didn’t they? 

Wicxy — Why — it’s obvious— it’s pathetic. So far as your instinctive 
emotions go, you’re all married to the wrong persons — whether you’re aware of 
it or not. Any good Freudian would tell you to change partners — and be happy. 
Well — but I’m not a good Freudian, you see. If you did change partners you 
wouldn’t be happy. Life isn’t built for personal happiness — you can’t get it 
at any price. Unless you’ve found God — which you haven’t — for a very good 
reason. And no more haye I — ! 


Fenwick Faber is back. He had found Grayling en- 
gaged in a poker game, so that clue is dead. Now, with 
Karen’s help, he understands why. But he can see no 
reason why he and she should go chasing after Wallace 
and Dora, as she suggests. Surely the gathering at Hal- 
stead’s rooms promises to be quite complete without 
them. But he agrees to go just the same, when Karen 
becomes a little peremptory about it. 

Wicky watches them through the door with a rueful 
shake of his head. “Poor Dad — poor — everybody 
——” he sighs. 

“He reaches absent-mindedly for a drink, goes to 
tabouret for a match for his pipe and his hand en- 
counters Kay’s handkerchief. He takes it up —the scent 
is wafted to him and changes instantly his whole lacka- 
daisical manner. He reads the initials, then suddenly 
dashes off through Karen’s bedroom.” 

“ Kay!” he calls, wildly; “ Kay!” 

But there is no answer and he stands in the center 
of the room “ with his old air of utterly weary discourage- 
ment; but there is a subile difference in him — a pro- 
founder note of wretchedness. Kay’s handkerchief is 
still crumpled in his hand. He returns to the same chair. 
Finally, with a sudden passionate movement, he buries 
his face in the handkerchief, murmuring brokenly, * My 
darling — my darling ——’” 


The curtain falls 
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ACT I 


The scene changes to Clyde Halstead’s bachelor quar- 
ters in Central Park South. “The large comfortable 
living room is the workshop of a popular, affluent novel- 
ist, but at the moment it is a trifle mussed up with a 
steamer trunk, a suit case and a hand bag.” 

Barney Degan, Halstead’s man, “a quiet young Irish- 
American with a pronounced limp—his personal souvenir 
from the late war,” is engaged in painting out the initials 
on the steamer trunk, when the ringing of the phone bell 
interrupts him. 

There is a visitor below stairs. She is to be sent 
up, Degan instructs. But no one else is to be admitted. 
“We're not at home to a livin’ other soul tonight, under- 
stand? No matter what they say,” he instructs the 
guardian below. 

The visitor is Kay Faber. “ Ordinarily a vivid, color- 
ful, restless being, she drifts into the room like a wraith. 
She is white, still, repressed.” Nor is Degan entirely 
successful in trying to make her feel at ease. 


Decan — Now don’t you worry, Miss. He called me up, see—and I’m wise 
to everything. It'll all go through now as smooth as silk— now you make your- 
self at home — and I’ll be finishing this job, if it’s the same to you 

Kay — (smiles faintly). Clyde told me heaps about you, Barney Degan — last 
summer, you know. He was always wishing you were with him —to take charge 
of our picnics, and all that. 

Decan — (at work on trunk). Well, he made me take the vacation. I didn’t 
want to. It only got me into trouble, and I didn’t need any more of it, Miss, 
believe me. 

Kay — Vacations are rather dangerous, aren’t they? 

Drcan — Terrible! Specially with the girls like they are nowadays. Gee — 
what my old mother’d think, if she was livin’ — ! 

Kay — (unexpectedly; with passion). I know. She’d be right, too, Barney 
Degan. There’s no excuse for us— any of us—that I can see. Don’t you just 
hate life? Doesn’t it disgust you? Of course it does! 

Decan — (flabbergasted). Well— now—Miss—when you take a _ guy’s 
breath away like that 

AY — Don’t pay any attention to me. It doesn’t matter. Go on with your 
work. (Drifts from him toward the window, wraith-like once more.) What did 
Clyde say when he phoned you? 

Drecan — He — (hesitates, then gets to his feet). Mr. Halstead wanted to 
know if you’d arrived yet. 

Kay — Didn’t that surprise you? 

Decan — Well, I didn’t let on, Miss. I could tell Mr. Halstead was kind of 
upset. So I says no, the lady ain’t here yet; and he says all right, if she gets 
there before I do make her comfy, see —but 1 won't be long myself. 
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Kay — (tonelessly). I ran away from him, Barney. I couldn’t eat the 
dinner — he knew how to order—so I slipped off to the dressing room while 
he was paying the bill— and then I ran—and ran — (Gets cigarette, lights it.) 
and ran. I’ve been running away from things so long now—it’s a habit I 
suppose. I keep running away and running away— but now I’m not going 
to try any more. You see, the trouble is—I can’t run away from myself. 
There’s only one way of doing that— (Drops head on table.) Oh God, why 
did you mention your mother, Barney Degan, why did you—why did you? 

Decan — What is it, Miss? What is it? 

Kay — Don’t pay any attention to my nonsense. I —I’m just having a fit of 
nerves 

She cannot eat the food he suggests she needs, nor 
is she interested in amusing herself at the piano in the 
library. But she does get a little comfort from his 
quaint philosophy of life. A guy can’t let anything get 
him, Barney has decided. Out of the war a lot of guys 
brought nothing but an overwhelming sense of disgust 
with the whole bag o’ tricks. What was there to life, 
anyway? What was the use o’ livin’? 

“But, pshaw, Miss —a guy can’t go on like that — 
not unless he’s plumb dippy,” he adds. “It ain’t 
natural. Something turns up sooner or later, see? A 
girl — or a ball game or something — and kind of gets 
you thinking of something else. That’s the real dope, 
Miss — thinking of something else—see? (With a 
grin.) Why, it’s like you right now! You was sort of 
all in. But the minute you started thinking of me ’stead 
of yerself — you begins feelin’ better straight off. Ain’t 
that right, Miss? Sure it is! But all the same I’m 
going to get you just a little drop of something, eh oy 

Kay doesn’t want anything in the way of artificial 
stimulants. Neither, she repeats, is she in a mood for 
music. She probably will be ready for ragtime soon, 
however. She’s not going to let life beat her — of that 
much she’s certain. 

Again the phone bell interrupts and Kay picks it up 
before Degan can reach the stand. ‘It is, she thinks, sure 
to be Clyde Halstead. But it is her father instead — 
and he has recognized her voice before Degan can get the 
phone away from her. 

A few moments later, despite Degan’s efforts to stop 
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him, Wallace Aldcroft walks into the room. His manner, 
however, is more anxious than belligerent. He has come 
to take his daughter away, or at least to listen to her 
explanation of why she is there, and he has no intention 
of leaving at anyone’s request until this mission has 
been accomplished. 

Kay, taking charge of the situation with exceptional 
calmness, succeeds in sending Degan from the room. 
Then she turns to her father. 


Kay —If you’ll sit down with me, Daddy — and —and try not to feel I’m 
a soul on the brink of destruction —I’ll talk to you. But — straight talk, dear- 
est — between a grown woman and a man she respects and loves! —Oh, don’t 
you understand —if it can’t be that way it simply can’t be at all? 

Watrace — (gravely, after a pause). Very well, Kay, straight talk. As you 
say, you’ve sneaked away from your husband to give yourself to another man. 
That’s a rotten thing to have done —and a cruel thing as you chose to manage 
it. Without frankness— with no word of explanation left — cruel. I don’t 
recognize you in it, Kay —I can’t believe it of you yet — even here — in these 
rooms, my daughter— (A spasm of pain crosses his face; his hands drop from 
her ae I simply can’t endure the thought of it ! (He turns from 
her. 

Kay — (after a long pause; tonelessly). Rotten — cruel —yes. You're right, 
Daddy. I won’t try to defend myself. But I can’t turn back. 

Watiace — (wheeling round to-her eagerly). Nonsense! Of course you can! 
Why, good heavens, sweetheart, if you’re sorry already for what you’ve done 

Kay — (with passion). Have you never done anything you hated? —but you 
had to go through with it — just because you were made that way — or pushed 
that way? 

Watiace — (struck by the phrase, and searching Kay’s face). Pushed that 
way? I don’t quite— (Breaks off, then speaks more gently.) Exactly what did 
you mean by — “‘ Pushed that way — ?” 

Kay — (who is thinking of her mother). Oh — everything — nothing! Things 
in me that — but I can’t explain to you, Daddy. I won’t. 

Watiace — Not to me? Not to your father? Well, I can understand that, 
perhaps — But to your mother? 

Kay — (with sudden, impulsive violence). No, no, no! I don’t want to see 
her, Daddy — ever again! 

Wattace — You don’t want to see your mother — again? (Kay shakes her 
head, and turns from him to hide her emotion.) Kay, there’s something more in 
all this —there’s something behind your words that I don’t — get hold of 

Kay — (turns to him). You never will, Daddy— not from me. 


Again, when her mother’s name is brought into the 
conversation, Kay refuses to explain her meaning, even 
though her father is determinedly persistent. “Good 
heavens, Father, isn’t it all plain enough?” she cries. 
“T’ve left Wicky and come to Clyde Halstead. I’m not 


sorry — I’m not ashamed — and I shall stay with him.” 
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Watrace —I see. Because you love him so deeply that nothing else — not 
even your hating the whole thing — weighs in the balance —Is that it? (Kay 
doesn’t answer.) Is that the truth of it, my dear? 

Kay — Yes, yes, of course — of course it is! — Daddy, won’t you please go 
now? It’s no use, you see —I can’t change — I’m only doing what I must do — 
what it’s my right to do as a free human being —and if Clyde comes while 
you’re here you'll only quarrel, make a scene! It would be so — disgraceful, 
Daddy. But it wouldn’t do any good—not a bit of good—to anybody! 


The phone rings and Wallace, reaching it first, 
listens in. Halstead is talking to Degan on the exten- 
sion phone in the other room. The conversation over, 
Wallace quietly hangs up the receiver and orders a taxi 
for Kay. He will wait and meet Halstead, but his daugh- 
ter, he tells Degan, will return to her home. 

Kay, however, has no intention of doing anything of 
the kind, and when Degan starts moving her steamer 
‘trunk toward the elevator, she demands an explanation. 
Her father furnishes it. ‘ Halstead’s at his club,” he 
explains. “He never wants to see you again. Says 
when you left him at dinner that ended it so far as he’s 
concerned. He won’t return until you and your things 
are gone. The man is to let him know.” 

Kay is stunned but not overcome by this turn of affairs. 
She soon recovers from a momentary weakness, and there 
is a note of relief in her voice as she says: “It serves 
me right. I suppose I ought to die of shame — or some- 
thing — but I’m not going to — you'll see, Daddy 

She is on her way to the taxi when Dora Faber bursts 
into the room. She has come to see that no harm comes 
to Wallace. 

Dora —I couldn’t help it, Wally. I was so afraid, afraid something might 
happen — (Breaks off lamely, turns to Kay putting out hands.) Oh, my dear — 
if we can all be — just as we used to — to be 

Kay — As we used to be — oh! That’s almost — funny — Mother Dora! 

Waiace — Wait, please, Dora — let me tell you what I know. When Kay 
left home this morning she meant to elope with Clyde Halstead. There’s no 
doubt of that. Her trunk and bags were sent here. But it was arranged between 
them to meet first at dinner — at some public restaurant. I don’t know why — but 
when Kay did meet Halstead she found she couldn’t go through with it. (To 
Kay.) Am I right, sweetheart? (Kay does not answer.) Yes. At any rate, 
she slipped off from him somehow — vanished; and there is no doubt she meant 
never to see him again — (checks an attempted interruption from Dora) for she 


came straight home to her mother. 
Kay — Oh, Daddy —then Mother told you — confessed 
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Dora — Confessed? Karen did? What does she mean, Wally? 

Wattace — What do you mean, dear — confess what, Kay? You know, Dora, 
how upset and overwrought Karen has been all day over a letter she received 
from Kay this morning — well — it’s not surprising that when Wicky burst in on 
her this evening with the news that Kay had disappeared, her nerves gave way 
and she went all to pieces, fainted. Luckily, Fen who happened to be there, was 
just in time to catch her and save her from a nasty fall, and sent Wicky immedi- 
ately for me. Wicky had barely left the room, so Fen explained, when Kay 
suddenly appeared and almost as suddenly turned and fled. When I arrived 
Karen was just coming to. Now, dear, what is all this mystery about confessing — 

Kay — Oh, Daddy — Thank God. What a fool — how could I have thought — 

Waxriace — Thought what, Kay? 

Kay — Why, when I saw mother in Daddy Faber’s arms, oh 

Watiace — Kay — Kay 

Kay — Oh, what a fool! (Kisses him.) Forgive me, Daddy — (Reaches for 
her coat and hat.) 

Wattace — Where are you going? 

Kay —I’m going home to my mother. 

Decan — The taxi is waiting. (He is very sullen.) Shail I take the bags 
down, sir? 

Wauiace — Yes, take them —if you will, please. You’d better go with her, 
Dora. I must see Halstead before I leave. 

Dora — And I must see you before I leave, Wally. 

Kay — I’m going on alone, Mother Dora. 

Watiace — Now 

Kay — Now don’t make a useless fuss, Daddy, I’m not a school girl and I’ve 
got to be alone. (To Dora.) Is Wicky with you tonight? 

Dora — Yes, dear. But I’ll bring him to you after you’ve seen your mother — 
shall I? 

Kay — Please. But don’t deceive yourself, Mother Dora. I’m not going back 
to him ever. I left him because I had to. Only — Daddy’s right. It was rotten 
to sneak away. I should have had the courage to tell him. And now, when it’s 
so much harder — well— now I must tell him. Then — perhaps—some day — 
I can hold up my head again. Now don’t argue with me, Daddy. I tell you I’m 
going. 


Left by themselves, Dora and Wallace, a little reluc- 
tantly, face their own problem. There is a boundless 
sympathy and complete understanding between them, but 
each knows that, whatever may happen to the others, 
atk at least, must go on doing what to them is the right 
thing. 


Watitace —... But think of Kay, almost driven back into Halstead’s arms 
by the shock of seeing her own mother ! My God, Dora, what is there in 
the world but being fathers and mothers to keep people decent — make them do 
what’s right — by all of us— imstead of grabbing at everything they want the 
moment they want it! 

Dora — (quietly, sadly). We would have been so happy together, Wally. 

Wattace — (deeply moved). Dora! (He takes her hand.) Are we all wrong 
about this thing? Are we just conventional fools, sacrificing ourselves to no 
purpose? Suppose Karen and Fen, in spite of everything, do run off together — ? 

Dora — It won’t make any difference to us, Wally. We'll stick it out on the 
old line, whatever happens. You see, my dear, we just happen — both of us — 
to be made that way 

Wa.iace — Yes — yes — that’s it, I suppose. What is the newfangled lingo 
for being decent — ? 
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Dora — (smiling up at him, withdraws hand gently). Inhibited, Wally. We're 
inhibited ‘ 

Wattace — Yes. ; 

Dora —Only— we mustn’t try to be up-to-date, Wally. It doesn’t become 
us. Let’s put it the simple, old-fashioned way, my dear. Let’s say we believe 
in being good 

Watiace — Well, yes—confound it— We do—there you are! 

Dora— Ah—! (With a sigh, as her hand slips slowly from his shoulder.) 
There you are! 


They do not hear Halstead when he enters and a little 
insolently apologizes for the interruption. 

Aldcroft is in fighting mood immediately. He is of a 
mind to chastise the “contemptible hound” who has 
stolen his daughter, but he is restrained by Dora. 

Halstead is rather amused at the older man’s over: 
confidence in his physical powers — and though he smarts 
under the epithet applied, he is willing to overlook it — 
for business reasons. 


Hatstrap — Why not — ? Since I mean you to publish my next novel — pay 
me an advance of twenty thousand on it—and advertise it as you’ve never 
advertised a novel before. If I can’t thrash you one way, I can another — and 
I intend to do it. 

: Warns ce — Neyer! — Dora! Is the man mad or does he think for a moment 
that-l— 

HartsteaD — Do you want it known that your daughter threw herself at my 
head — sent her trunk to my rooms—came here uninvited — and was ejected 
by my valet, at my request? -— No; you don’t. Neither do I care to have it 
known, as it happens. Our interests are identical. And nothing will do more to 
prevent malicious gossip than your bringing out my next novel. ‘‘ Contemptible 
hound ”’ isn’t a pretty phrase, Mr. Aldcroft. I don’t forget such things easily — 
You see, Mrs. Faber, I am really being generosity itself. 

Watitace — Come, Dora. I apologize for my part in this disgraceful scene. 

Hatsteap — (insolently). You agree, then, of course — ? 

Wartace — Never. (Quietly.) And let me tell you, if you spread lies about 
my daughter you will be held responsible. I’m not in the habit of yielding to 
— blackmail. 

HarsteaD — What did you say? Blackmail. By — ! 


(His right fist shoots out to Wallace’s jaw; Wallace collapses heavily onto 
the sofa, Dora, with a ory, throws herself down on her knees beside Wallace and 
takes his head on her shoulders, murmuring ‘broken expressions of love and pity.) 


All of which is highly diverting to Halstead. The 
discovery of this new entanglement is positively touch- 
ing. “ What a revelation!” he almost shouts in his joy. 
“ Dear me, dear me — the secret wickedness of this wicked 
world!” 

The next minute the door bell rings and.the voices 
of Fenwick Faber and Karen Aldcroft are heard in the 
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hall. Neither Dora nor the now recovered but still 
wobbly Wallace feels up to facing the others just now. 
They leave quickly by an inner hall, and the discovery 
of their flight adds considerably to Halstead’s continued 
enjoyment of the situation. His manner irritates Karen 
excessively. If she were a man she would thrash the 
novelist for his insolence, and Faber’s refusal to do so 
at her suggestion reveals clearly to her from which of his 
parents Wicky Faber inherits his cowardice. 

Halstead continues his cheerful review of the situa- 
tion, subtly insinuating his conviction that Mr. Aldcroft 
and Dora Faber are quite satisfied with the new family 
arrangements. At which Faber flares up threateningly, 
though he permits Halstead to leave the room with an 
ironical smile of triumph on his face. Which again 
serves to arouse the more excitable Mrs. Aldcroft. 


Karen —.. . If you were a man you'd go in there and thrash him within an 
inch of his life —try to, anyway! 

Fenwick — Be quiet, I tell you. Hasn’t there been scandal enough? For 
Kay’s sake at least. 

Karen — Oh, you hypocrite. Wally’s the only real man among you! Oh! — 
how I could ever have supposed that I loved you — ! 

Fenwick — (in an agony). Oh—come now—as for there being anything 
serious in that little flare-up between us tonight, I’d be the last man to 

Karen — (breaking in with contempt). Yes. The very last. I can see that 
—now. (With a bitter little smile.) And so — everything’s serene again, isn’t it? 

Fenwick — (fervently). I hope so. I hope so. 

Karen —I thought you would. Kay’s saved! I’M saved! YOU’RE saved! 
He! — it’s like the end of a comedy! Forgiveness all round — kiss your partners 
— quick curtain. I’m going. (Starts for hall.) 

Fenwicx — (following her). Wait! I’m coming with you. 

Karen — (scornfully and with rising emotion). Oh, no. We've made our 
renunciation, Fen— our noble renunciation. Don’t spoil the picture! — And 
besides —I’m sick of the sight of you! But no doubt you feel — exactly the 
same way about me — (Starting off again.) 

Fenwick — (flaring up). Well, yes—if you will have it! You’ve opened 
my eyes tonight. You — you’re a dangerous woman! 

REN — (a step toward him). Yes, I am. Most women are, you’ll find out. 
Even Dora 

Fenwick — How dare you — Dora’s an angel! 

Karen — Exactly. So is Wally! That’s why we mustn’t throw them together 
any longer — ! 

Fenwick — Karen! You don’t mean to say you—really think Dora and 
Wally — care for each other — ? 

Karen — (with an hysterical touch of laughter). Of course they do. Don’t 
we a care for each other? Aren’t we the four oldest and best friends in the 
world? 

Fenwick — (crushed). Dora and Wally!— Good God—how can you joke 
about it! — You’re heartless! 
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Karen — (suddenly breaking into tears). I'm not—I’m not! If you only 
knew how I hate myself — you — everybody! Everybody but—but Wally and 
Kay. (Then she flings up her head again and dashes the tears from her eyes.) 
Oh — you go back to your wife, Fen—I’m going home. (She turns and hurries 
off through the hall.) 

Fenwick — (stands for @ moment perfectly silent staring off after Karen; 
then his hand goes to his head and he mutters). Dora and Wally 

(The bedroom door opens. Halstead re-enters, still with his insolent smile.) 

Harstrap — Oh — Still here, Mr. Faber— ? Have you anything further to 
say to me— ? If not 

Fenwick — (in a sudden frenzy of rage). Yes. Wve a lot to say, you 
home-wrecker! You’re a cad—a bully —a sneak —and a damn bad novelist! 
(He dashes down his hat.) Now come on—! (He starts to take off his coat, 
springs at Halstead and grapples with him.) 


The curtain falls 


ACT. Ill 


Back in the Aldcroft living room Wicky is waiting. 
“ He has been drinking his father-in-law’s cognac, which 
has merely intensified his over-wrought nervousness.” At 
the ringing of the phone bell, or the slamming of the 
front door, he starts excitedly. 

He hears Kay’s voice in the hall; hears her ask for her 
mother; hears the butler tell her that Karen is not at 
home. He waits a little expectantly for her to enter the 
room, but the slamming door tells of her continuing 
her search elsewhere, and he sinks, a little weakly, into 
the chair. A moment later he is called to the phone in 
the next room. 

Wallace and Dora are back from Halstead’s, Wallace 
with a scraped chin where Halstead’s fist had landed. 
Dora is all sympathy for him, and tender in her ministra- 
tions. They know, these two, that although their experi- 
ences of the last few hours have brought them closer 
together than they ever have stood before, the new friend- 
ship must end there, and this fact makes even these 
flustered moments together precious. 

Wicky startles them from a threatened embrace when 
he returns excitedly from the phone. The phone mes- 
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sage had been from the elder Faber, and was a call for 
help. In Halstead’s room, when Faber and the novelist 
had grappled, they fell heavily to the floor. Halstead’s 
head struck something and Faber fears that he is dead. 

“I’m afraid it’s serious,” Wicky reports. “ He’s all 
to pieces, Mother. He wants you with him before he 
notifies the police.” 

Immediately Mrs. Faber’s anxiety is all for her own 
husband rather than her friend’s, and she and Wicky 
rush hurriedly away to the Halstead apartment... . 

Kay is back. She has been to the Fabers’s; she has not 
found her mother there and she is worried. Her father 
tries to reassure her, but it is not easy, particularly as 
he has some difficulty explaining his own recent adven- 
tures — including the patch of court plaster Dora Faber 
has put on his chin. Kay is a little too keen to be taken 
in by his too elaborate explanations. 


Kay — You know very well what I mean, don’t you? You’ve lied to me 
twice tonight, you’re lying to me now. Every squirm of your body tells me so. 
There’s no use, Daddy, fate’s against you. Oh, I might have known there at 
Clyde’s while you were telling me—but it was just that I wanted so to 
believe you. ; 

Watiace — Because of your mother — Kay, you mustn’t misjudge your mother 
—no, nor YOURSELF — nor Fen either. We were just four old friends, I tell 
you— until Wicky came. (Helplessly.) It isn’t anybody’s fault. Only — you 
mustn’t blame your mother — and idealize ME. 

Kay — Daddy, when I know how big you are now — how fine 

Watuace — (with a groan). Me—! Good God, I’m nothing. Your father’s 
a very ordinary man — VERY ORDINARY. You think that it’s been any different 
with your mother and Fen, than with US — Dora and me? 

Kay — (incredulously). Daddy! YOU—and Mother Dora? (Searching his 
face.) You care for each other — THAT way? Oh no — no. 

Watiace —I don’t wonder you can’t believe it. I can’t. It isn’t real. We 
were four old friends — we had been dining together tonight — four old friends — 
It’s impossible to understand the human heart, Kay — It’s as if there were hidden 
forces — great black reservoirs of hidden forces— There they lie in us, quiet 
deep and — terrible — until some shock comes— and they well up and trans- 
form us — change everything. 

. Fax = Poor Daddy — Oh, what have I DONE to all of you? What have I 
one? 

Watiace — No, no— you mustn’t blame yourself. No one seems to be to 
blame. Come, come, I’m talking nonsense, Kay. The thing to do is to get hold 
of oneself — and — find out what one ought to do. Well, the thing’s out of 
our hands now — for better or worse. Karen’s had her way again. She’s gone 
through with it — left us. 

Kay — Yes — and for your sake, Daddy — yours and Mother Dora’s —I think 
I’m glad. 

Wattace — No, no, Kay — you’re not. There’s no gladness in all this — not 
for any of us. The whole thing is — dreadful, 
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Kay — Yes — dreadful — (Passionately.) But I’m hanged if I see why. I 
don’t see why it isn’t the best thing for all of you. I don’t see why you should 
all sacrifice yourselves to — idiotic, old-fashioned, used-up ideas. After all, 
Mother and J — we’re two of a kind, Daddy. Why should J have been shocked 
by seeing her — Perhaps she’s right. Perhaps she’s the only one of us who is 
right — who sees things straight and — isn’t a coward— But oh, Daddy, it’s 
killing me. I am a coward. I can’t bear Mother to be like that. (And suddenly 
she flings herself into her father’s arms and clings to him, weeping.) Daddy, 
daddy, promise me not to change. I’m selfish —I’m frightened —I want some- 
thing to hang on to — something bigger than—Oh, Daddy, I can’t help it! I 
don’t want you to be happy. Not if it means losing you—as you are. I want 
to feel you back of me — standing fast. E 

Wattacs — (deeply moved). Standing fast— Ah, my dear little girl, you 
must help me then. We must help each other. Your father’s a very ordinary 
man 


In the doorway Karen suddenly appears. She stops 
short at the sight of them. She is not just sure what 
her reception is to be. But a second later she is fast in 
her daughter’s arms. 


Karen — My darling — my precious! I’ve been so afraid for you— If 
anything had happened to you — because of me 

Kay — But nothing has, Mother. 

Karen — Oh — I’ve been driving about the streets — giving first one address 
and then another —like a crazy thing. The taxi driver must have thought I 
was mad. Perhaps I was— Wally, you, you and Kay were the only people in 
the world I wanted to see—and I didn’t dare come back here—to my own 
house — for fear I might see you. 

Kay — Come, come, Mother. This isn’t a bit like you. 

Wattace — Not a bit, Karen. 

Karen — Isn’t it? No, I suppose not — (With a wan smile.) for I’ve nothing 
to say for myself — nothing. I’m ashamed to look either of you in the face 

Wauiace — (above Karen’s chair). Nonsense, my dear. We've been badly 
shaken tonight — you and Kay and I —in the same leaky boat; human nature. 
It’s a dangerous craft for every mother’s son and daughter of us—for you can’t 
catch a man, or a woman either, who isn’t three-quarters at least an instinctive 
fool. When the unexpected happens, we don’t use our heads— we lose ‘em. 
Kay lost hers, you lost yours —I lost mine. Well, but now, thank God, we’ve 
found them again— and we’re going to pull together again. There’s to be no 
shame between us—none. The dream is ended. 


There is some doubt in Kay’s mind. She is a little 
afraid that she and her mother are “two of a kind,” and 
that neither is worthy of so sweeping and complete a 
forgiveness. But so it stands, by her father’s decree. And 
now she has her own problem to solve with Wicky.. . . 

Young Faber is back from Halstead’s, and what he has 
seen there convinces him that life, their part in it at 
least, is a good deal of a farce. “ You left Dad with 
Halstead,” he explains to Karen. “ Well, Dad tackled 
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him. Halstead fell and struck his head on something. 
Dad thought he had killed him. Halstead was just 
coming round when Mother and I reached his rooms. 
Now Halstead’s on his way to Sicily — Dad’s all 
to pieces at home—and Mother’s comforting him. 
(With a harsh laugh.) I told you it was a farce.” 

Kay and Wicky, left alone, are naturally given to 
considerable self-accusation. Kay frankly confesses 
what she conceives to have been her deliberate guilt. 
“T treated you horribly — by sneaking off without a 
word —horribly. It makes me ashamed. There! I 
—I’d tell you that —if it killed me—lIt has almost 
killed me— And you, Wicky—Oh, how tired you 
look! I’ve never seen you look so 

But Wicky will have none of her pity. He loves her 
—he is crazy with longing for her. And yet he is glad 
she has left him because he feels now that they do not 
belong together. ‘“— I’ve seen through it all tonight, 
I tell you — life — you and me — the whole show. And 
there’s nothing in it — nothing to believe in — nothing 


to trust — nothing — nothing — nothing!” 


Kay — Nothing — yes —I know that feeling — It came to me tonight when 
I saw my mother—in Daddy Faber’s arms. (Breaks off —then goes toward 
Wicky.) Oh, I am grateful—to Clyde. It’s thanks to him that I’m growing 
up at last — coming of age. And it wasn’t his fault— any of it—TI only used 
him — to strike at you. 

Wicxy — (looking up slowly). Then— you didn’t love him, Kay? 

Kay — Not even enough to—keep me from hating you. Oh, I tried to 
think I loved him. Perhaps I even did —a little — once —I don’t know. But 
I do know all this couldn’t have happened if I were anything but a sensual, 
self-worshipping little beast. No, let me tell you—AIt didn’t begin last summer 
— it was long before that— when you tock me, after our honeymoon, to — to 
settle down, and your year’s work began and caught you up in it, and—and 
everything flattened out suddenly 

Wicxy — (puzzled). Flattened out —? 

Kay — Yes; it did—for me. Because I’m no good, I suppose. Oh — it’s 
clear enough to me now. I hated — settling down—all the details of trying 
to make a home—lI hated them. Well—I simply didn’t want to be your 
wife at all, don’t you see? I’d never thought of marriage as— as anything but 
a wild love affair —in good standing. Marriage was just a sort of convenience 
— our passion was all that was real to me. Yes— and I wanted it to be every- 
thing to you. I wanted to make it that—and keep it that. And, of course — 
IT couldn’t. But what else could you have expected of me? What else was 
I fitted for? I’ve never done a single thing in my life but have a good time and 
be pretty and clever and let others adore and tlatter me — 

Wicky — Nonsense, Only stupid women are like that, You —— 
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Kay — But I was stupid. And mother—for all the brilliant effect she 
makes— has been stupid in the same way, always. Her ideas, as she calls 
them — all her chatter about freedom, self-expression — all the stuff I’ve gabbled 
after her like a damned little parrot — oh, what are they? Just so many demands 
on Daddy, her friends — everybody — for their exclusive attention and admiration. 
— Oh, Wicky, what’s the matter with us nowadays? Why can’t we be simpler, 
somehow — decenter? Why do we grab — grab — grab? Why are we so afraid 
of being bored? 

Wicxy — I’ve told you that. It’s because we’ve both no faith in life — life 
itself. It doesn’t mean anything. Why should I have taken it for granted that 
making a home for me, looking after my comfort, was all you needed from life? 
You say marriage meant nothing to you. It meant nothing to me. I had you — 
and I had my work. You had only the intervals — after my work was done. 
That isn’t marriage, Kay. I should have brought you into my life — into 
every part of it— or helped you to find a life of your own — You have brains, 
Kay. And God knows light housekeeping isn’t a career. 

Kay — Unless — unless there are — children 
“pi oa face lighting suddenly). Ah, but then, of course, it isn’t 
ight. 

Kay — Wicky, why have you never talked like this to me. If you only 


had 
Wicxy —Is it too late? (He puts out his hands to her.) It’s all meaning- 
less now — without you. 
Kay — And — with me? 
Wicxy — You see, I need you, Kay — need you —to help me find a meaning. 
Kay — Ah— (She puts her hands in his.) That’s why I ran and ran and 
ran —till I ran home— (She is in his arms, clinging close to him as the 
curtain falls.) 


Now, in the epilogue, the four old friends are again 
coming into the living room at the Aldcrofts’s in much the 
same formation and mood that they entered a year before 
— at the vlay’s opening. 

Dora and Karen are again chatting together cheerily, 
the men atfably joining in whenever the conversation 
turns to subjects on which they feel they are privileged 
to express an opinion or at which they can rail with 
impunity. 

On one subject, however, they are all agreed: there is 
a real thrill in being a grandparent. Wallace Aldcroft 
even goes so far as to try to epigram the situation, as it 
were. 

“It isn’t being fathers and mothers that counts,” says 
he, a bit fatuously, “ it’s being Grand.” 

And when no one throws anything at him he con- 
tinues joyously: “I say it’s a perfectly marvelous thing 
that we four old friends should be happy grandparents. 
Now don’t be so damned superior. Stand up, every one 
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of you! (They all rise, laughingly.) Here’s to Fenwick 
Faber, 3d. Bless him! (They drink the toast.) And 
‘ God bless us, every one.’ ” 

They forgive him his Dickens and soon they are 
getting settled for their regular evening of bridge. But 
before they start there are certain plans to arrange. If 
Karen is going up to New Haven the next day, why can’t 
she stop for Dora that they may ride up together? She 
can — and will. 

And if Grandather Wallace is motoring up Sunday 
morning, why can’t they all motor up with him — and 
stop in Stamford to call on old Bill Smith 

They are all talking at once, as old friends will, but 
quietly and naturally, as few do, as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“ SUN-UP ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Luta VoLLMER 


IN May, 1923, just before the 1922-1923 volume of 
“ The Best Plays ” was closed up and sent to the printer, 
there was produced at the Provincetown Playhouse in 
Macdougal Street, Greenwich Village, New York, a 
comedy drama called “ Sun-Up.” 

The author, Lula Vollmer, was at that time a box 
office executive for the Theater Guild, but otherwise 
unknown to the theater. She had arrived in New York 
in 1918 from Atlanta. Born and reared in the lowlands 
of North Carolina, spending many summers with her 
father in the lumber camps of the mountains, she was 
greatly interested in the reported attitude of the illiterate 
mountain folk toward the World War and the American 
draft that was at that time being organized. Seeing in 
them a theme for a play she wrote “Sun-Up” in two 
weeks — and waited five years for a production. 

The play was an immediate but inconsequential hit. 
It was the end of the season. The Provincetown Theater 
is obscurely placed and generally accepted as a home of 
experimental drama, and the author was unknown. But 
it clung on, attracting small but paying crowds all during 
the hot weather. When the new season was started in 
September “Sun-Up”’ was still there. 

Moved to another small theater, the Lenox Hill, also 
obscurely located in Seventy-eighth Street, it continued 
for another ten weeks. In view of this show of strength 
Lee Shubert took an interest in the play and it was 
moved to the Princess Theater which, though small, is 
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well located in the theater district. And at the Princess 
“Sun-Up” ran the season out. We feel that on this 
record alone the play is entitled to inclusion in any 
year book of American drama. 

In the mountains of west North Carolina, near Ashe- 
ville, the Widow Cagle has lived forthe better part of 
sixty years. She is, as Miss Vollmer sees her, “a frail, 
but wiry type of woman ” and “ a very positive character, 
but the tenderness in her nature shows in spite of her 
efforts to conceal it.” 

The time of the opening act is a noonday in June, 1917, 
and the scene the living room of the Cagle cabin, a 
sparsely and typically furnished room. “ The furniture 
consists of a bed in the corner between the doors. A 
rough table, covered with oil cloth, is in the center of 
the room. A bench is beside the table. There are three 
small, straight-back chairs, an old cupboard, and an old 
trunk. Cooking utensils are near the fireplace. A gun 
hangs over the door.” 

There have been rumors of a war, but they have not 
reached the Widow Cagle’s ears. Or if they have she 
has promptly dismissed them as being unimportant. 
Somebody may “be a-feudin’” somewhar, and likely 
as not it’s the Yankees agin’, but, as she sees it, “ Thar 
ain’t no reason fer war, unless us poor folks fight the 
rich uns for the way they air bleedin’ us to death with 
the prices for meat and bread. I tell ye, Pap Todd, 
we uns ought to rise up and fight the rich leeches, but 
we won't. Poor folks ain’t got guts “nough. That’s 
whut makes ’em poor.” 

At the moment, as she tells her neighbor, Todd 
— Pap being “old and wiry with a personality of the 
‘hound dog’ type” — at the moment she is more con- 
cerned about an offer of $800 she has had for her place. 
Some city feller is thinking of buying it, but she ain’t 
selling out just to “’blege no rich man.” 

But, on the other hand, she is not altogether satisfied 
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with what her son Rufe gets from the place. He’s a good 
boy and a good farmer, “ but if he’d raise more corn and 
fear the law less, he’d be more of a man like his pap.” 
Moonshinin’, she insists, ain’t a bad business if a man’s 
got nerve enough to stand behind a gun and shoot. 

There has been some talk, too, of Rufe marrying Emmy 
Todd, and the Widow Cagle isn’t opposing the match. 
Whatever she may think of Pap Todd, she admits 
“Emmy’s maw wuz good stock.” 

Rufe Cagle is back from town. He finds Emmy alone 
in the cabin. Sheriff Weeks has come to look over the 
boundary lines of the Cagle property in case the Widow 
Cagle should decide she is willing to sell, and they have 
gone to examine them. Rufe is young and good-looking. 
“A positive character also. Gentle and kind in manner, 
of a build to suggest great physical strength.” Rufe is 
in love with Emmy, and, having grown up with her, has 
never considered marrying anyone else. She is of a 
mind to tease him this day, however, both because he 
suddenly has become anxious for her answer, wanting 
to marry her right away, and also because the Sheriff, 
an older man but still in his thirties, has also been after 
her. Nor does all Rufe’s pleading induce her to come 
to adecision. She will tell him, she says, when she meets 
him at the pasture gate at sundown — and not before. 

The Widow and Sheriff Weeks are back, but there has 
been no decision about a sale. The fact that it’s war 
time and prices are likely to drop doesn’t worry the 
Widow Cagle in the least — until she hears that Rufe 
may have to go. Leastways he will have to register his 
name and address, so the government can send for him 
if it needs him. 


Mrs. Cacte— What does Rufe or Bud owe the Guv’ment? The Guv’ment 
kept Bud’s daddy in jail for twenty year because he tried to make an honest 
living outen the corn he planted and raised. What did the Guv’ment do to 
Rufe’s pap? Shot him dead. Shot him in the back while he wuz a-protectin’ 
his own property. Fight? Well, I reckon if either one of them boys fight, 
hit will be their own fight, and agin, not fer the Guv’ment. 

Rure — (coming forward). Mom, ye air right as far as ye go. What ye 
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say is true, but Pap Todd, and my pap too, wuz a doin’ what the Government 
told them not to do. They wuz breakin’ the law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut right has the Guv’ment to tell us mountain folks whut 
to do or whut not to do? Air we beholdin’ to them? Air they doin’ anything 
fer us but runnin’ up the prices of bread and meat till hit’s all we kin do to 
keep body and soul together? 

Rure — Well, Mom, that ain’t the Government’s fault. 

Topp — They treated me purty well while I wuz in jail. 

Mrs. Cacte — Who kin ye lay the fault to then? 

Rure—It is because we don’t know much. We need l’arnin’. We air 
ignorant. 

Suerrirr — That’s what the mountain folks need — l’arning. 

Mrs. Cacte — ’Pears like the little ye both got ain’t doin’ ye much good, 
’cept to make plum fools outen both of ye. 

Rure — (laughing). Neither one of us is got ’nough to run us crazy, Mom. 

Topp — Emmy’s eddicated purty well. Cain’t tell much “bout Bud. He won’t 
talk. He kin write some. 

Mrs. Cacre— Well, if l’arnin’ air whut we need air the Guy’ment givin’ us 
schools? 

Suermr — Yes’um, and I reckon we would have more schools if our folks 
would patronize them. Last school we had in the village, the teacher said she 
had to quit because the children wouldn’t come. I guess them that did come 
didn’t l’arn nothin’. 

Mrs. Cacite — Well, I reckon it wuz because the most of ’em wuz a hungry. 
Ye kin fill a young un’s brain all ye want to, but hit’s a-goin’ to run out if 
thar’s a hole in his stomach. 

Suerirr — You cain’t say it’s up to the government to feed ’em all, can 
you, Mis’ Cagle? 

Mrs. Cacitzt — No, but it kin let ’em alone when they try to make money the 
only way they know how — blockadin’, 

; Suerirr — That’s why I say they need l’arnin’. Learn how to do somethin’ 
else. 

Mrs. Caciz —I ain’t never bin agin l’arnin’. I didn’t have none, and Rufe’s 
pap couldn’t read, but I allus wanted Rufe to l’arn as much as he could. 

Rure— Yes ye did, Mom. Ye done all ye could. I kin recollect once when 
school wuz a-goin’ on five miles down the road, I wuz too little to walk it. 
(Turns to others.) In the mornings Mom used to tote me most of the way. 
Then when I started home a’ter it wuz over, Mom would leave her work in the 
cornfield, meet me, and tote me the rest of the way home. 

Mrs. CacLe — But I wouldn’t a had ye l’arn nothin’ if I’d a knowed it wuz 
ie to turn ye into a law lover, and make yer fergit the laws of yo” own 
olks. 

Rure—I ain’t fergot, Mom. I never will. But that little bit o’ V’arnin’ 
taught me to respect somethin’ a little higher then my own way of wantin’ 
ter do things. I’m a-goin’ ter l’arn more, some day. 

Mrs. Cacte—I want ye to l’arn books then, not foolishness. 

Rure — Well, Mom, ain’t whut I knowed made the best farmer on the 
mountains? Don’t I make ye a good livin’? 

Mrs. Cactz —I ain’t complainin’. I don’t keer how much l’arnin’ ye git if 
ES as turn skeered puppy, and lick the boots of them lawmongers like Jim 

3, 

SurrirF — Now Mis’ Cagle. 

: Rure—I ain’t, Mom, but ye would want me to do whut I thought wuz 
right, even if it wuz to go to war, wouldn’t ye? 

Mrs. Cacir — In this Guv’ment feud? — No — if yer want to fight, son, get 
Zeb Turner, the man that shot your pap. 


A barnyard commotion takes the family outside again. 
Only the Sheriff and Emmy are left. He counts the 
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circumstance lucky, but Emmy is not so sure. She is 
somewhat less certain when the Sheriff takes advantage 
of the moment to propose. He is, he allows, a good man 
and true, and as between him and Rufe 


Surnirr — Well, the difference between me and Rufe — Rufe’s a good boy 
— but the difference is this. Rufe ain’t got nothin’ but a farm. I got a little 
farm, and an office besides. Rufe ain’t never made nothin’ of hisself, and 
I’m kinder looked up to, and respected. 

Emmy — Yes 

Surnirr—TI calculate I could be worse lookin’, couldn’t 1? (Emmy looks 
him over.) 

Emmy — Yes, a little. 

Suenwr— I’ve told you that I love yer, and I figure there’s a little love 
in your heart for somebody, ain’t there? 

Emmy —I reckon so. 

Suerirr — Well, is it fer me? 

Emmy —I ain’t sayin’ jest yet. 

Suerrirr — Well, seein’ us together, I’m willing to take my chances with Rufe. 
Pll let you choose between me and him. But I’ll say this much in my favor. 
As conditions air, Rufe has got to go to war. I ain’t. You stand more chances 
of being Widow Cagle than you do of being Widow Weeks. 


The news that Rufe will have to go to war is rather 
unsettling to Emmy. She might have suspected it, but 
she was never sure until the Sheriff explains. Rufe is 
young and the government can make him go. But the 
Sheriff is— well, not so young, and an officer of the 
law besides. He won’t have to go unless he wants to. 
These admissions help Emmy to her decision. When 
the folks come back from the yard she immediately 
singles Rufe out. 

“ Rufe,” says she, still a little in teasing mood, “I can’t 
come to the pasture tonight.” 


Rure— (as his countenance falls). How come ye cain’t, Emmy? 

(The Sheriff grins.) 

Emmy —I want to give ye my axgswer now, Rufe. 

Suerirr — That’s right, Emmy. 

Emmy — Air ye willin’, Rufe? 

Rure— As ye say, Emmy. 

Emmy — Then, Rufe, I’ll marry ye. 

Rure — (clasping her in his arms). I knew ye would, Emmy. 

SuerirF — Why Miss Emmy! 

Topp — Air yer proposin’ to Rufe, Emmy? 

Mrs. Cacte— Set down, Pap Todd. (To Rufe.) Well, son, if ye air a-goin’ 
ter marry Emmy, I reckon ye’ll git over the notion of registerin’ to fight in 
this here Guy’ment feud of Jim Weeks! 

Rure— No, Mom, cause I done registered this mornin’. 


The curtain falls 
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The scene is the same. Three months have elapsed. 
It is early September and Rufe Cagle and his mother are 
sort of straightening things up about the Cagle place 
preparatory to Rufe’s joining his regiment. 

He has, he tells her, arranged for Bud Todd to look 
after the crops, and paid him with the money he was 
saving for his schooling. The Widow Cagle is not in 
favor of any such generosity and she did not want Rufe 
to spend his savin’s thataway. But Rufe explains that 
he won’t need the money in France because he will be 
paid wages by the government. 

Mrs. Cagle is inclined to doubt the statement, and she 
is not at all sure where France is. Rufe doesn’t know 
either, but Pap Todd has told him it is about forty 
miles the other side of Asheville. Which, the old lady 
insists, is “‘ going a mighty long way to fight.” 

This leave-taking is awkward for both of them. There 
is much explaining to be done, but neither finds it easy 
to do. It is the first time they have been separated since 
Rufe’s pap was killed. 


Mrs. CacteE— Yo’ pap wuz a fine man, Rufe. 

Rure —I know he wuz. That reminds me o’ somethin’ I wanted to say to 
ye, Mom. Sometimes I’ve felt that you thought I wuzn’t like my pay —that I 
wuz one of them skeered kind because I wouldn’t make moonshine. 

Mrs. Cacte—No, I never thought ye was a-skeered, but I thought ye wuz 
kind o’ foolish not to make money the easy way. Heap easier ter inake moon. 
shine then hit is to make a crop. 

Rure— Well, Mom, it’s like this. I ain’t feered 0’ nothin’. Ye ought ter 
know that, but I don’t believe in moonshine. It’s bad stuff. I dwn’t drink it 
myself, and I don’t want to sell it to nobody. Look at old man Todd, he made 
it, and he drank it too. Bud told me jest ’tother day that he knowed he would 
have more sense if the ole man hadn’t been such a drunkard. Jest look whut 
corn juice has made outen that old man. 

Mrs. Cacre— Well, if corn-juice hadn’t done it, killin’, or sanethin’ else 
would have. He wuz jest naturally born without any backbone. 

Rure —No, I reckon he ain’t got much. Ye ain’t a-mindin’ me marryin’ 
Emmy, air ye, Mom? 

Mrs. Cacte— No, Emmy cain’t help who her paw wuz. She’s a good gal, 
and so wuz her maw. 

Rure — I’ve done ask Emmy to live here with ye, Mom, so’s ye won’t be 
all by yo’self. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, the gal will be company, and she’s weicome, but I 
calculate we’ll have the old man and Bud most of the time. 

Rure— No, I done told Bud to eat at home, and let his Pap do the cookin’. 
I told him plain I wuz a-payin’ him fer his work without eats. Bud ain’t no 
fool, if he is a little queer. 
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The thought of Rufe’s getting married is also a little 
disturbing. The Widow Cagle can’t just understand 
how it is he has growed up so quick, seein’ it was only 
yesterday that he was a-playin’ around with mud pies. 
But she is philosophical about it. “I reckon if ye air 
old enough to fight ye air old enough to git married,” 
she tells him. But she can’t quite understand how a 
man just getting married can want to leave home. He 
ought to stay with his wife. 

Rure — Mon, I hate to go off and leave ye feelin’ like that *bout my goin’. 
I wish ye could see it like I do. If ye cain’t now, maybe ye will some day. 

Mrs. CacLe— Yo’ pap wuz a brave man. 

Rure — Mom, it’s because I’m pap’s son that I want to go. He died for whut 
he thought wuz right. Why, Mom, way back fifty years ago even ole Pap Todd 
had a chance to fight the Yankees. Now, Mom, it’s fer ye, and the ole women 
like ye, that I want to go. They say they air goin’ to make us slaves this time. 
We air almost slaves now, bein’ so poor, but it could be worse, Mom. Ye know 
I kin shoot like hell. Nobody kin handle an old gun any better than I kin. 
Ain’t ye willin’ to trust me, Mom? Ain’t ye willin’ fer me to go? 

Mrs. Cacre— Ye air yo’ own man, Son, I ain’t one to hold ye back if 
ye air sot on goin’. But don’t ye let ’°em make ye go, or scare ye into goin’! 


Rure—I’m goin’ of my own free will. 
Mrs. Cacte — Then it ain’t fer me to say no more. 


Soon Bud’s over to announce the coming of Pap and 
Emmy with the preacher. And to bring Rufe a pistol. 
The neighbors have always looked upon Bud as a little 
weak minded, but he has his moments of sane reasoning. 
Something might go wrong with Rufe’s rifle — it might 
kick or something —and then, he figures, the pistol 
would come in mighty handy. But Rufe knows his 
rifle. And he wants Bud to keep the revolver to take 
care of Mom and Emmy. 

The preacher is a typical mountaineer, tall and rangy, 
and he brings to the Cagle home such gossip as he has 
picked up on the way. He chaws his tobacco in place 
of smoking, seeing he’s forgot his pipe, and he and the 
Widow Cagle visit and ruminate on the sinfulness of war 
and the probabilities of Rufe’s getting shot. But there 
isn’t much time to visit. Rufe is going to camp at sun- 
down and he feels like it will be just as well if they get 
the wedding over with, 
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“ All right,” agrees the preacher, “ Rufus, you and the 
bride stand here.” He places them at the top of the table. 
Mrs. Cagle and Pap Todd calmly continue their smoking 
at the other side of the room. Bud looks on with great 


interest. “I reckon you both air willin’.” 


Rurse — I reckon. 

Preacher — You, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy —I reckon. (Sheriff appears at door.) 

Preacuer — Reckon none of the rest of you’s got any objections? (Mrs. 
Cagle shakes her head, no.) 

Topp — Reckon me and Bud ain’t got nothin’ agin it. 

Surnirr — I’ve got a lot agin it, but I reckon it ain’t no use. 

Mrs. Cacte— Too late, Jim Weeks. 

PREACHER — ’Lo, Jim. 

Suerirr — Go on, preacher, I’m agin it, but I’ll hold my peace. 

Preacurr — Now join hands. (They do so awkwardly.) Rufe Cagle, before 
God and the law, do you take this woman, Emmy Todd, to be your wedded wife? 

Rure — Yes sir. 

Preacher — Emmy Todd, do you take this man, Rufe Cagle, before God and 
the law to be your wedded husband? 

Emmy — Yes sir. 

Preacher — Do you both promise to love and help each other until death 
parts you? 

Rure — Yes, sir. 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

Preacher — Then, in the name of God and the law, I now call you man 
and wife. 

Topp — Amen! 
a aoe Cacie — Sorry Preacher that cain’t marry two folks without pullin’ in 
the law. 

Suzrirr — Law’s law, Miss Cagle. 


Pap Todd misses something. In his day they always 
celebrated when the “ young uns got hitched.” But the 
best he can stir up is an invitation to supper with the 
Widow Cagle, who was “ calculatin’ to feed ’em” all the 
time — providing they stay sober. 

Rufe can’t stay. He must be in camp by sundown. 

Their good-byes to him are typical. The preacher 
offers to pray for him. Pap Todd undertakes to instruct 
him in the art of dodging Yankee bullets. Let him 
always be sure to stand sideways so they'll have to hit 
him the narrow way. Bud agrees to come to his aid 
if he sends word back the Yanks are getting too much 
for him. 

Now they are all gone — all but Emmy. 
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Rure — Come here, little un, and give me a kiss while we air by ourselves. 

Emmy — (quickly throwing her arms about him. He holds her in a close 
embrace). O, Rufe, cain’t yer stay? Why do ye have to go? Why do ye have 
to leave me? 

Rure — Don’t, little woman, ye most break my heart, I don’t want ter 
leave ye. 

Emmy — Then why do ye go? 

Rure—I have to go, Emmy. That is, I’d be ashamed not to go. 

Emmy — Cain’t ye wait a week, Rufe? Maybe the war will be over then. 

Rure— No, Emmy, I cain’t. Don’t tell Mom, but I’m whut they call 
drafted. They have called my name and I’ve got to be there tomorrow, 
some time, 

Emmy —In France? 

Rure —I reckon. 

Emmy — Then they air a-forcin ye to go. 

Rure— No, I don’t have to go. I could stay and hide right here on my 
place, and they never would find me, but I’d be ashamed to face ye and Mom 
if I stayed, Emmy. 

Emmy — But why, Rufe? 

Rure—I cain’t explain it, I don’t exactly know, I ain’t got no education, 
yet, and I couldn’t understand all the soldiers I talked to told me. But hit’s 
somethin’ like this, honey. This here country is ourn, cause God let us be born 
here. (Mrs. Cagle stands in doorway. Rufe and Emmy do not see her.) It’s 
fed us, and kinder brung us up. We love it, don’t we, Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, Rufe, but 

Rure — Yes we do, I do, Emmy, I love every rock, and every tree, and every 
hill ’round here. (Points.) Out thar on that hill my Pap died fer whut he 
thought was right. He’s at rest down thar in the valley near to your maw. Some 
day Mom will lie there, and you, and maybe —me. Hit’s ours, Emmy. We 
don’t own all the land, but hit’s ours jest the same, to love and enjoy ‘cause 
God A’mighty give it to us. There’s lot o’ folks, Emmy, that’s got a home 
somew’ers else that wants ours too. I got to go help defend my hills, and my 
aon and my wimen folks, ain’t I, honey? (Mrs. Cagle goes back into the other 
room. 

Emmy —I didn’t know all that. Yes, Rufe, ye air a man, and ye got to 
fight fer what’s right. Ye go, and I’ll be a-waitin’ fer you, and a-lovin’ ye. 
And if ye don’t come back 

Rure —I reckon I will, honey. 

Emmy —I reckon ye will, but if ye don’t, I’ll know ye died like yo’ Pap. 
I'll be proud of ye. Jest seems like I cain’t stand it, but I kin, ’cause other 
women have stood it, and I reckon ye ain’t no more to me than other women’s 
husbands air to them. 


Mother and son are still inarticulate when it comes time 
for the last word. For long, silent moments Mrs. Cagle 
sits moodily at the table smoking her pipe while Rufe 
busies himself with the collection of his pack. Occasion- 
ally a short observation, made poignant by its very 
irrelevancy, breaks the silence. 

Now Rufe stands, his pack over his arm, his gun in 
his hand, ready to go. 

Rure — Bud will be over and milk for ye, Mom. 


Mrs. Cacre — All right, son. 
Rurge — (after a painful pause). Well, reckon I’ll have to be goin’. 
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Mrs. Cacte— (smoking calmly on). Take keer o’ yeself. 
Rure— Ye do tie same, Mom. 

Mrs. Cacue— Ye kin write. Emmy kin read the letters. 

Rure—TI’ll write. (There is another pause.) Well— goodbye, Mom. 
Mrs. Cacte — (putting out her hand). Goodbye, son. 

Emmy — Ain’t ye goin’ to kiss him, Mom? 

Mrs. CacLie — (without emotion). What’s the use o’ sech foolishness? 
Rure — All right, Mom, God bless ye. (Tears himself away.) 

Mrs. Cacte—TIf ye fight, son, shoot to KILL. 

Rure — (going off followed by Emmy). I will, Mom. Goodbye. 

Mrs. Cacte — Take keer 0’ yo’self. 


Rufe and Emmy go off together. For a moment or 
two Mrs. Cagle calmly smokes on. Then she rises and 
follows to where she can watch Rufe as he goes down 
the path. The shadows deepen. She appears to strain 
her eyes as if to catch a last look at him. Then, she 
goes slowly back to the doorway. The hoe Rufe left 
leaning against the house attracts her attention. She 
lifts the hoe up tenderly, as if it were a living thing, 
and moves her hand over the handle as if to caress it. 
She puts the hoe inside the cabin door. She sits down 
in the doorway and goes on with her smoking. Darkness 
comes as the curtain falls. 


ACT Ii 


It is February and there is a blinding snowstorm howl- 
ing past the Widow Cagle’s cabin. It is midnight and the 
room is but dimly lighted by the lantern on the table and 
fitful flashes from the fire on the hearth. 

Mrs. Cagle sits by the fire smoking her pipe. In her 
hand she holds a yellow envelope and her restlessness is 
apparent. Frequently she glances anxiously toward the 
door. Now she walks to the table and studies intently the 
address on the envelope. Then she hangs the lantern on 
the nail by the side of the window and opens the wooden 
shutter that its beams may shine across the trackless snow 
outside. 

She is back at thie fire, smoking, when suddenly above 
the whistling of the storm a man’s voice is heard halloo- 
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ing. Thinking it is Bud Todd, the Widow Cagle unbars 
the door and opens it. She is about to close it again 
when she sees the man outside is a stranger. With a 
hoarse plea to be let in he stumbles past her. He is “a 
young man from civilization. He is bare-headed and 
without an overcoat. His coat and trousers are much too 
large for him. His shoes are tan and well fitted.” 

The Stranger, it appears, has lost his way in the storm 
and is half starved. He has come a long way, he says, 
and Mrs. Cagle thinks perhaps he may have come from 
France. But he hasn’t. He is from down Asheville way 
and he is going Well, he is going too far for him 
to make it that night and he would like to buy board and 
lodging if she will take him in. 

The Widow Cagle “don’t keep no boarders,” but she 
reckons the Stranger is welcome to as good as she has to 
offer —if he is honest, which she thinks he is. He can 
have Rufe’s room, she tells him, and half of Emmy’s 
supper — Emmy being expected any minute. Which 
gives her the idea that perhaps the Stranger can read her 
letter for her. 

He is willing to try — until she hands the letter to him 
and he has a hasty glance at its contents. Then he is 
quick to admit that he can’t read — not that particular 
letter. Which does not surprise the Widow Cagle. Lots 
of people can’t read letters. But Emmy can — and 
Emmy’s Rufe’s wife. 


Strancer—- How long has your son been gone? 

Mrs. Cacie— Since last September. Hit’s kinder lonesome since he left. 
I’m glad ye come. 

Strancer — Thank you. Was your son drafted? 

Mrs. Cactr — He registered — that whut ye mean? 

Strancer — Well, yes, and then afterwards they called him — made him go. 

Mrs. Cacte — No, he went of his own free wiil. 

Srrancer— (with something like bitterness). 1 suppose you’re very proud 
of him? 

Mrs. Cacte — He’s a good boy, Rufe is. 

Srrancer — Yes, of course, but I suppose you’re very proud of him be- 
cause he joined the army of his own free will. 

Mrs. Cacre— No, I think he’d a showed more sense if he had a stayed 
home and gathered his crop. 

Srrancer — Then you were opposed to his going? I mean you weren’t willing 
for him to go? 
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Mrs. Cacte — Well, he wuz sot on goin’. Seemed to think he oughter. I 
didn’t say nothin’ to keep him from doin’ whut he thought wus right. In 
spite of whut the Guv’ment done to his pap, Rufe figured he oughter help "em 
out agin’ the Yankees. 

Srrancer — (with surprise). The Yankees 

Mrs. Cactr — Yes. Who he’s a-fightin’. 

Srrancer — (laughing good naturedly). Oh, I see. 

Mrs. Cacre — Did ye register? 

Srrancer — Yes. 

Mrs. Cacte— Air ye figurin’ on goin’? 

Strancrer — There’s no way out of it. 

Mrs. Cacte—If ye air a man thar is. If ye stay at home they cain’t do 
no more than shoot ye. That’s whut they’ll do to ye out thar. I’d ruther die 
at home than somew’eres out thar in the mud. 

Srrancer — You mustn’t talk that way. If you were heard saying that, they 
might — shoot you. 

Mrs. Cacte— Let ’em shoot. The law killed my man. Hit’s got my boy 
out thar somew’eres. Shootin’ me wouldn’t matter. (There is a pause.) Have 
ye got a maw livin’? 

Srrancer — Yes, and she’s getting old too. I’m her only son. I’m on my 
way to see her now—if nothing happens 


? 


But something does happen. Jim Weeks, the sheriff, 
and another man named Bob happen. They come sud- 
denly up to the cabin and, after a short discussion, re- 
quest entrance. The Stranger is immediately excited. 
Hoarsely he begs Mrs. Cagle not to let the men in. 
They’re after him. He knows that. And he has got to 
get home 

She holds the Sheriff off until she hears the Stranger’s 
plea that he has done nothing wrong — nothing really 
wrong — and that he wants to get home to see his mother. 
Which is enough to fix her decision. Sending him into 
the other room to hide in Emmy’s bed, she calmly takes 
up the gun that has been standing by the side of her own 
bed and opens the door. 

The Sheriff and Bob are looking for a deserter from 
one of the army camps, they tell her, and they have 
tracked him as far as the cabin. Which doesn’t surprise 
her. The tracks they’ve seen were probably made by 
Bud’s big feet — and if there ain’t none showin’ that he 
also went the other way it’s probably because Bud went 
the back way. 

“Tf ye had a little more common sense and less law I’d 
respect ye more, Sheriff,” she says. “ Tain’t nobody in 
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the house but me and Emmy. Emmy is in bed asleep. 
Ye kin search all ye want to so’s ye don’t wake Emmy. 
She’s bin a-settin’ up with old Pap Todd. He’s bin 
mighty low.” 

They search the bedroom and find nothing. And they 
search the loft. They are just about to go when suddenly 
the door opens and Emmy bursts innocently into the 
room. The Sheriff, who has been amiably fixing the fire, 
starts up with an exclamation of pleasant surprise. Mrs. 
Cagle, noticeably confused but still equal to the situation, 
merely grips her gun a little tighter. 

Suermr— Well, V’ll be doggone! Howdy, Miss Emmy. 

Emmy — Howdy, Sheriff. Mis’ Cagle, Bud said 

Mrs. Cacte—I don’t keer whut Bud said. Whut ye mean by foolin’ me 
like that? Trottin’ off in the storm when I thought ye wuz in thar a-sleepin’. 

Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle —— 

Mrs. Cacte— Up to some o’ yo’ tricks again. Puttin’ things in yo’ bed to 
make me believe it’s ye. 

Suenirr — (striding toward the back door). Yes, Miss Emmy, whut did you 


put in your bed? Let’s pull it out and see. 
Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle 


Mrs. Cagle shakes her head at Emmy, who seems to 
realize that something is expected of her. With her gun 
in her hand, Mrs. Cagle follows the Sheriff to the door. 


Mrs. Cacte— ’Pears to me like ye air mighty much at home, Jim Weeks. 

Surrirr — (from inside of back room). Let’s see who else makes himself 
at home. (Mrs. Cagle steps to one side of the door, and is about to lift her 
gun when the Sheriff appears in the doorway holding wp a big feather bolster 
He laughs.) Well, Miss Emmy, that’s one on me, unless 

Bos — (Coming down ladder). Nothin’ alive up thar but rats. 

Suexirr — Well, look whut was in bed, Bob. Better come and look under 
the bed again. 

Bos — All right. (Pause. The Sheriff goes to the fire.) 

Surrirr — How’s your paw, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — He’s gettin’ better tonight. 

Bor — (entering). Nothin’ under thar except these here pertaters. (He 
slips the potatoes he holds into his pocket.) 

Suerirr — All right. Well, that bolster, Miss Emmy, is a pretty good joke 
on me and Mis’ Cagle both. 

Emmy — Yes : 

Suerirr —I’m powerful sorry, Mis’ Cagle, that I had to ’pear to doubt 
your word. It wus one of them things that has to be done now and then. 

Mrs. C€acte— Well, I hope ye air satisfied. And now if ye be through 
searchin’, I reckon ye kin go. I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but 
{ ain’t powerful fond of yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the law, 
ye’re welcome. When ye air, ye ain’t. 

Suerwr— (going to door, followed by Bob). All right, Mis’ Cagle. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I’d shore think you wuz a moonshinin’. 
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Mrs. Cacur —I would be if it warn’t so cold that the mash would freeze. 
Suerwr — (laughs as he goes out door). Good night, Mis’ Cagle. Good 
night, Miss Emmy. 


Mrs. Cagle doesn’t feel altogether secure even after the 
Sheriff has left, and she can’t quite understand what 
has become of the “furriner.” He must have crawled 
through the “winder hole,” she decides, for all he did 
not look that small. 

Emmy is finishing her supper and getting ready to 
read Rufe’s letter when the Stranger reappears. He had 
been hiding, he tells them, back of the potato pile, and 
he is mighty grateful for their protection. He has begun 
to feel that he has been wrong from the first about the 
army. He should have offered his services, as Rufe did, 
and not waited to be drafted. But he was afraid — 
afraid of being shot. That is some better than being just 
plain afraid, Mrs. Cagle insists. 

The Stranger doubts that. If he had been a man, and 
done less whining around when he was called, both his 
mother and the girl who threw him over would have had 
more respect for him. And now that he is being hunted 
as a deserter as well, his loss of respect for himself is 
even lower than it was. Yet he had only wanted to get 
home long enough to reassure his mother that he would 
be all right. 

Mrs. Cagle is glad Rufe wa’n’t afraid to go, and wa’n’t 
fo’ced to go. But she still resents the gov’ment’s action 
in calling him. Wars are foolish things, caused by men 
“always seein’ some terrible thing ahead.” “ My maw 
told me about that other war,” she reports; “but I kin 
remember it. Always they wuz a-skeerin’ ’em, and 
a-tellin’ ’em about the Yankees a-comin’. They did come 
to some places, but she never seed one. She wuzn’t 
afeered then, and I ain’t askeered of no Yankee now.” 

The Stranger tries to explain to her that it is not the 
Yankees they are fighting now, but she insists they will 
always be Yankees to her. And as for the Yank and the 
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Mrs. Cagle: I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but I ain't 
powerful fond 0’ yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the Jaw 
ye’re welcome. When ye air ye ain’t. 

(Lucille La Verne and France Bendtsen) 
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Rebel fighting on the same side — that’s quite too much 
for anyone to believe. 


Mrs. Cacte — Ye mean they air fightin’ on the same side, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Yes, side by side. 

Mrs. Cacte — Who air they fightin’, Stranger? 

Srrancer — The Germans. 

Mrs. CactE—I reckon they’ve come “long since my time. I never heard 
of ’em. Whut’s it over, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Well, for one thing, to protect our country. 

Emmy — That’s what Rufe said, Mis’ Cagle. He knowed. 

Mrs. Cacte— Yes, I heared him, but I didn’t think the boy knowed so 
much. I heared him say this country belonged to us case God A’mighty let us 
be born here. He said this land had brung us up, and nursed us — kinder 
pretty speech for a boy like mine, ain’t it, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Yes. He is right. 

Mrs, Cacte — (taking envelope from bosom and handing it to Emmy). Read 
his letter, Emmy. Rufe could always write nice letters. I reckon ye won’t 
mind hearing it, Stranger? 

Srrancer — (with some uneasiness). No. 

Emmy — (looking at the letter). Why, Mis’ Cagle, your name is printed. 
(Emmy goes to the lantern and looks at the envelope closely. Mrs. Cagle 
follows and looks over her shoulder.) 

Mrs, Cacte— Read the inside, Emmy. 

Emmy — (cries out). ’Tain’t from Rufe, Mom. ’Tain’t from him. 

Mrs. Cacre— (fiercely). Who’s it from? 

Emmy —I cain’t read it. I cain’t read it. 

Mrs. Cacte— (takes the letter from the girl and stares at it). Great God, 
why didn’t I larn to read? (Hands letter back to Emmy.) Spell it out, 
Emmy. Maybe the Stranger kin help ye. He kin read a little. 

Emmy — (sobs as she takes the letter. The Stranger starts forward as if 
to take the letter, but stops). I so afeered 

Srrancer —I’ll help you. 

Emmy — (spells out a letter or two and then speaks the name). M—R—S. 
L— That’s yo’ name. Mis’ Liza Cagle. We r-e-g-r-e-t 

STrancER — That means — are sorry. 

Mrs. Cacre— (repeats). We air sorry 

Emmy — To i-n-f-o-r-m 

STRANGER — That means — to tell ——- 

Mrs. Cacte— We air sorry to tell —— 

Emmy — You — that — your—son, Rufe Cagle, died 

Mrs. Cactr— (speaks before the Stranger. She stands erect, and rigid, 
but does not evidence any great emotion otherwise). DIED 

Emmy — (sobbing). O, Mom, Mom 

Srrancer — (taking the telegram from her hand and reading). February 
fifth, in action. That means he died — fighting. 

Mrs. Cacte— (very calmly, but with deep emotion). It means my boy is 
dead. It means the law’s got my boy same as his pap. 


The curtain falls to denote a lapse of time. 


It is early morning, the next day. Mrs. Cagle is 
already astir. Breakfast is cooking on the hearth. 
Through the window the first streaks of dawn can be 
seen. Emmy is still asleep on the bed in the corner. 

Mrs. Cagle wakens her — wakens her from a peaceful 
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dream about Rufe living and at home, to the realization 
that he is dead and is never to come back again. Dreams, 
admits Mrs. Cagle, are mighty comfortin’, sometimes — 
but the wakin’ up 

Rufe’s mother has not done much sleeping the night 
through. Or much dreaming, either. But she has been 
doing a lot of thinking — thinking of Rufe when he was 
little, when he used to be “ a-sleepin’ thar in the bed and 
me a-settin’ up with him sick. I jest kept a-waitin’ fer 
him to cry out so’s I could take him up in my lap. I kin 
remember when he used to stump his toe, or hurt hisself, 
I’d feel the pain as much as him. And jest like he wuz 
little agin, somew’eres in here (clutches her breast) I kin 
feel the hurt of a bullet. Jest like when he wuz little, 
and had hurt hisself.” 

They call the Stranger. It’s getting near sun-up and 
time for him to be on his way. He has made up his 
mind during the night that he is going back to camp and 
face them before they can catch him and bring him back. 
They put him up a snack that he may have something to 
eat on the way, and he is just about to leave them when 
there is a heavy knocking at the door and he is obliged to 
hide again. 

Sheriff Weeks is back. And he is not to be fooled 
again. He knows now his man is there and he sees by the 
table things that he has had his breakfast. 

Mrs. Cagle makes no pretense at subterfuge now. She 
is frank to tell the Sheriff that the Stranger was there the 
night before and that he is there now. 


Suenirr —I kinder thought so. Well, I’m mighty sorry to disobleege you, 
or your company, Mis’ Cagle, but law is law. 

Mrs. Cacte— Don’t ye know no other word but law, Jim Weeks? Why 
don’t ye put yo’ law to some use? If ye want to fight why don’t ye go fight 
like Rufe? Ain’t you fitten to use yo’ law again nothin’ but wimen, and 
men folks whut’s without guns? 

Suerirr — Now, Mis’ Cagle, all this talk ain’t going to soften my heart to 
let this here deserter go 

Mrs. Cacte—I ain’t tryin’ to soften yo’ heart. Ye air goin’ to let the 
stranger go anyway. He ain’t no deserter. He ain’t nothin’ more than a boy. 
He wuz homesick, and he is a-goin’ back to war this mornin’, 

SnerirrF — But Mis’ Cagle, I’m obleeged to 
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Mrs. Cacte— Ye ain’t a-goin’ to tech him, Jim Weeks. 

Surrirr — Well, now, Mis’ Cagle, me and your son had some differences, 
of course, but after all I ain’t got nothin’ agin Rufe. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut’s Rufe got to do with it? 

Suerirr— Well, there ain’t no use of you denyin’ that Rufe’s run away, 
and come home. 

Mrs. Cacte— (looks at him in amazement; Emmy bursts into tears. Mrs. 
Cagle speaks very quietly). Rufe? No, Sheriff, Rufe ain’t come home. 


Mrs. Cagle throws a shawl over her head and goes into 
the yard, and the Sheriff does not find it easy to comfort 
Emily after she tells him of Rufe’s death. And it is still 
more embarrassing for him to explain why it is he is 
there, ready to arrest a man he thought was Rufe, when 
he has been protesting his friendship for the family. 

Mrs. Cagle is back with Bud Todd. The boy is hard 
hit by the news of Rufe’s death. He can’t believe it, 
seeing that he had brought the letter from Rufe the day 
before. But if it’s true then he (Bud) must go to war 
to avenge his friend. 


Bup — Rufe’s kilt, Mis’ Cagle. I got to go. Sheriff, will ye take keer my 
wimen folks? 

Mrs. Cacte— Ye don’t know whut ye talkin’ "bout, Bud. This ain’t no 
feud whar ye have a chance. Hit air murder, and the law air back of hit. 

Surrirr — Mis’ Cagle’s got it wrong, Bud, but thar ain’t no use 0’ yo’ goin’ 
tell they call ye. 

Mrs. Cacte — They won’t call Bud. 

Suenirr — I’m mighty sorry “bout Rufe, Mis’ Cagle, and I’m powerful sorry 
to force the law at a time like this, but I’m obleeged to take this here 
deserter to headquarters. 

Mrs. Cacie — Sheriff, the law ain’t never took nobody outen my house. 

Sueriwrr — Then ye admit that this deserter is hid here? 

Mrs. CacLte — Yes, he’s hid in the back room. 

Sueriwr— (starts toward the back room door and then stops. After a 
moment’s pause, he turns back). All right, Mis’ Cagle. Outen respect to you 
in yo’ trouble I'll jest wait outside for him. My deputies wuz to be here at 
sun-up. We’Jl surround the house. Thar ain’t no use of him tryin’ to git away. 
If he’s a man he’ll come out and give hisself up. 

Mrs. Cacte— A man ain’t givin’ hisself up to the law. 

Suertrr — (becoming irritated). Now, Mis’ Cagle. I’m a-hatin’ to say these 
things to you, when you’re in trouble, but last night you harbored a deserter. 
That’s the same as givin’ aid to the enemy. Fer that thing I kin throw ye into 
jail today. I ain’t a-wantin’ to do hit, but T’ll have to if you interfere any 
further with the law. 

Mrs. Cacte—TI’ye been a-breakin’ the law fer nigh on to sixty years, and 
I ain’t afeered to break it agin. 

Surrirr — Well, I warn ye. If you make another move to help this deserter 
git away I’ll arrest ye, Mis’ Cagle, and take ye to prison. (He goes toward the 
door, and then stops.) W1l wait outside, Mis’ Cagle. 


They call the Stranger. He has overheard what has 
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been said and he is determined to give himself up. He 
will not hide behind Mrs. Cagle any longer. 

But he gets no support from the old lady in this re- 
solve. The deputies are coming. Very well, let them 
come. There are three of them and Jim Weeks is putting 
them around the house. So are there four inside the 
cabin, if the Stranger can shoot, argues Mrs. Cagle. 

“What chance have we against the law?” parries the 
Stranger. “If we open fire on these officers it will mean 
that all of us will be tried on a more serious charge. I 
alone am guilty. Let me take the consequences.” 

It is his idea that he had better run for it. He’ll take 
a chance of their getting him in the back, and thinks he 
can make the woods 

Jim Weeks is again at the door, asking for a parley. 
Mrs. Cagle stands, gun in hand, daring him to enter. If 
he has any talkin’ to do he can do it through the door. 
But when he convinces her that he has news that is of 
interest to her, and that he is not up to any tricks, she 
sends the Stranger back into the bedroom and tells Emmy 
to open the door. Sheriff Weeks glances a little ner- 
vously at Mrs. Cagle’s gun as he enters. 


SurrirrF — No use for gun play, Mis’ Cagle. I ain’t after touchin’ ye. 
(He comes close to her and speaks in a low voice.) My deputics have jest 
come, and they brung me the name of this here deserter. (He takes out a 
paper.) Hit mought be interestin’ for ye to know who it is ye air riskin’ yo’ 
own liberty to hide. 

Mrs. Cacte — In my house, Jim Weeks, we ask no man his name. 

Suermrr —In this case, it mought have been better if yer had. (He reads 
from paper.) This is a warrant for the arrest of Zeb Turner, Jr. 

Mrs. Cacne— Zeb Turner? (Pause. She shakes her kead.) No, ye air 
wrong, Sheriff. Zeb Turner air old. The stranger ain’t more than a boy. 

Surnirr — Yes, Mis’ Cagle, but this is Zeb Turner, Junior. That means — 
son of — Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacite — (rigid with emotion). Ye mean this boy air —the son — of 
my man’s murderer? 

SHerirrF — Yes — this deserter — the same. 

Mrs. CacLe — The son of Zeb Turner —— 

Suerirr — Now, I’ll leave it to yo’ judgment, Mis’ Cagle, if ye hadn’t 
better jest turn him out to me. 

Mrs. Cacte — (looking at back door, and then studying the Sheriff closely). 
Air ye — lyin’ to me, Jim Weeks? 

Surrirr — No, and if ye don’t believe me, let Miss Emmy read this 

Mrs. Cacte — Read it, Emmy. 

Suermr — (pointing). Riyht here, Miss Emmy. 

Emmy — (spelling out words). Z-e-b, Zeb — T-u-r-n-e-t 
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Suermwr— That spells Turner. (Taking the warrant from her.) Ain’. that 
right, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

SnerirrF — Now, Mis’ Cagle, if ye air satisfied, I reckon I can take my 
prisoner. ' 

Mrs. Cacite — (after a moment’s hesitation). No, Sheriff, ye kin wait outside. 

Suenirr — All right, as ye say. If ye need me, jest call. (Satisfied with 
his triumph he goes out smiling.) 


Mrs. Cagle stands staring at the bedroom door. 
Gradually over her hard old face there is spread a look 
of unalterable hatred lined with sneering triumph. When 
Emmy, frightened, would interfere she -pushes_ her 
roughly aside. “I fed him ”? she mumbles to her- 
self. “And I hid him. I wuz about to shoot to save 
him. The son of the man who killed Rufe’s pap!” 

“ Rufe’s dead!” wails Bud Todd from a corner. 

“Rufe’s dead — and one of his murderers air in thar,” 
Mrs. Cagle answers. “Come out, Stranger!” 

He comes, somewhat relieved to know the Sheriff’s 
gone, but feeling the tenseness of the scene into which he 
has stepped. 


Mrs. CacteE— Yo’ name, Stranger? 

Srrancer — My name is Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacte — And yo’ pap’s name? Wuz hit Zeb Turner, too? 

Srrancer — Yes, Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacte — Wuz he a revenuer? 

Srrancer — Yes, one of the bravest that ever crossed the mountains. You 
don’t know him, do you? 

Mrs. Cacte— Know him? Well, Stranger, Zeb Turner killed my son’s pap. 

Srrancer — Great God! 

Mrs. Cacte — Shot him in the back while he wuz protectin’ his own property. 

Srrancer — God Almighty! 

Mrs, Cacte — And I’ve protected ye 

Srrancer —I didn’t know, Mrs. Cagle, I 

Mrs. Cacte — Hid ye in my own house — ye, the son of my man’s murderer. 

Srrancer —I didn’t know. Besides, you’ve got to remember, it was law. 

Mrs. Cacte—Law! Law! Allus that word, law. Well, Stranger, the feud 
has a law, and it air a life fer a life. 

Srrancer —I would not have come here and accepted your hospitality for 
the world if I had known. I understand how you feel. Call the Sheriff and give 
me up. 

Mrs. Cacte— Give ye up? No, Stranger, ye air mine to deal with. 

Emmy — Mom! 

Srrancer — Mrs. Cagle, for your own sake, turn me over to the Sheriff. 
I'll get what’s coming to me. 

Mrs. Cacte—lIf ye’ve got a gun, Stranger, use hit. The feud will give ye 
a chance the law won’t. 

Srrancer—I have no gun. 

Mrs. Cacte— Thar’s Bud’s. Ill give ye time to reach hit. 

Srrancer — Why I can’t fight you, Mrs. Cagle. 
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Mrs. Cacte — I’m givin’ ye a chance. 

Srrancer —I can’t take it. 

Mrs. Cacte — Then ye better run 

Srrancer — Mrs. Cagle, think what you are about to do. They will take 
your life for this. (The Stranger shows his fear of her.) 

Mrs. Cacte — My life! What does that matter? They’ve took every life 
that belonged to me. My pap’s — my man’s—my son’s— my little son’s life, 
they took hit, them that hide behind a thing called law 

Srrancer — But Mrs. Cagle, you don’t understand 

Mrs. Cacte—I understand that ye air a son of the law, and that ye air 
in the power of the feud. 

Srrancer — (pleadingly). Have mercy, Mrs. Cagle 

Mrs. Cacte — I’m offerin’ ye a chance fer yo’ life, but if ye air too much 
of a coward to take hit, I’ll 

Emmy — (throwing herself between Mrs. Cagle and the Stranger). Mom, 
ye shan’t kill him, ye shan’t. 

Mrs. Cacte— Git away, Emmy. 

Emmy — Mom, he’s goin’ out thar to shoot the dogs that killed Rufe —— 

Mrs. Cacte —I ain’t a-believin’ him. 

Emmy — Him and Rufe was a-fightin? on the same side 

Mrs. Cacte— Out of the way, Emmy. 

Emmy — Mom, he can’t help whut his pap done. 

Mrs. Cacre — He’s a son of the law. Air ye fergettin’ whut the law done 
to yo’ pap? 

Emmy — My pap was a-breakin’ the law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Air ye fergettin’ that the law killed Rufe? 

Emmy —No, Mom, I ain’t a-fergittin’ ever. But hit warn’t the law, Mom, 
hit wuz hate — hate like this thing in yo’ heart toward him — (pointing toward 
the Stranger) fer somethin’ he’s got nothing to do with. It’s hate, Mom, Rufe 
told me the day he went off — (She breaks into hysterical sobs.) Rufe 
told me —— 

Srrancer — (stepping from behind Emmy). Wait a moment, Mrs. Cagle, 
and then you can shoot. I’m all that you say. I’m a coward, a deserter, a 
son of the law, and afraid. I’m not fit to live, but I want to tell you that 
she is right. Hate is the thing that makes feuds and wars. I had nothing to 
do with the killing of your husband —I had no say about this war, but it has 
eat me, trapped me. (He speaks hysterically.) \’m through, Mrs. Cagle, — 
shoot. 


“Rufe’s dead!” again wails Bud. Suddenly Mrs. 
Cagle lowers her gun. The expression of bitter hatred 
gradually fades from her eyes, and something resembling 
a smile takes its place. She stares into space, and listens, 
listens 

“ Hit’s music,” she mumbles. 

“It’s the wind on the snow,” ventures Emmy. 

“Hush! It’s him Can’t ye hear him?” 

From afar off there is the sound of a quick, martial air. . 
But only Mrs. Cagle can hear. 

“Yes, son ” she mutters, bending her old head 
closer to her vision. “‘ Whut is it, son? Yes — yes 
(To the others.) Cain’t ye hear him speakin’?” 
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They cannot hear. 

“Say hit again, son, so’s I kin tell ’em. As long as 
thar air hate —thar will be—feuds. As long as thar 
air women — thar will be — sons. I ain’t no more — to 
you — than other sons’ mothers — air to them Yes, 
son — whut else? Take keer of — yo’self — yes, son 
—and Emmy. Whut else, son (ok 

She strains to hear more, but there is no more. The 
music fades away, and as she turns to the others her gun 
slips to the floor. The spirit of her exaltation is still 
upon her. She takes their denials calmly. Maybe the 
dead can’t come back, as Emmy says. If so she reckons 
her love went on — out yonder — and reached him. 

Anyway, now she knows what to do. “I reckon ye 
better go, boy,” she says to young Turner, and Emmy is 
posted at the window to watch the deputies and see 
when the way is clear. 

Turner is reluctant to leave them, but Mrs. Cagle’s new 
faith reassures him. “TI ain’t afeered,” she says, “ and 
thar ain’t no danger unless ye air afeered.” 

Now there’s a chance and he makes a run for it. From 
the window Emmy watches him eagerly. She sees Jim 
Weeks turn, as if he saw him, and then turn back. Now 
the boy has reached a clump of trees and is safe from 
capture, and there is great rejoicing in Emmy’s heart. 
Presently Jim Weeks comes again to the door and knocks. 


Mrs. Cacte— Bud, see who that is that can’t open the door fer hisself. 
The Stranger’s gone, Sheriff. : 

Suerirr — You let him go? 

Mrs. Cacte—He air a mother’s son, Sheriff. 

SurrirF — Well, I warned ye, Mis’ Cagle. 

Mrs. Cacte—I’m ready to go to jail. 

Suerirr — All right, come along. 

Emmy — No, no, Sheriff, please 

Mrs. Cacre— Ye kin stay at yo’ pap’s, Emmy. Ye kin sell the place. Jim 
Weeks will buy hit. 

Emmy — Sell the place? But, Mom, whut would ye do when ye come 
back? 

Mrs. Cacrte—I reckon these here hills that borned me, and nursed me 
kin take keer of me fer a little while. 

Emmy — Sheriff, ain’t ye rememberin’ yo’ own ma? Ain’t thar no love in 
yo’ heart that can make ye see why Mom done this? 
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Suerirr — Duty, Miss Emmy, is a hard thing, but thar must be some of us 


to carry hit out. 
Mrs. Cacte — (wrapping herself in a large shawl). Emmy, ye kin move 


my things down to yo’ pap’s— (She goes to the door where Rufe’s hoe stands 
and caresses the handle.) And—don’t ye fergit— Rufe’s hoe—Emmy. I’m 


ready, Sheriff. 
Suerirr — (looking at her, he shakes his head, and lowers it as if ashamed. 


As he goes out, he says somewhat brokenly) Well, not now — Mis’ Cagle, not 


— now. 
Emmy—O Mom! 
Mrs. Cacte— Ye go ahead, Emmy, and get yo’ pap’s breakfast, and I'll 


dig the snow outen the yard. 
Emmy — (almost in tears). He ain’t a-comin’ back, Mom. 
Mrs. Cacte — Maybe not, Emmy. I ain’t afeered, nohow, and there ain’t no 


danger if yer ain’t afeercd. 
Emmy — Air ye all right, Mom? 
Mrs. Cacte— Yes, Emmy. 
Emmy —I’ll be back soon. And I reckon you better do the wash today. 


Mrs. Cacte — Yes, hit’s blowed up so fair hit won’t take the clothes no time 


to dry. 
Emmy —I won’t be long. Come, Bud. 


Mrs. Cagle, finished brushing the hearth, draws her 
shawl over her head again, and stopping at the door, 
fingers Rufe’s hoe. The music comes again — soft, and 
seemingly from far away. She listens, and hearing no 
voice, speaks. 

“T heered ye, Rufe. I never knowed nothin’ about 
lovin’? anybody but you till you showed me hit was 
lovin’ them all that counts. It was sundown when yer 
left me but hit’s sun-up now and I know God Almighty 
is a-takin’ care of you, son.” 


THE END 


“ CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ WacEs FoR WIvEs”’) 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Guy BoLTon 


THERE was no outstanding success among the lighter 
domestic comedies produced last season. None, at least, 
comparable with the hit scored by “The First Year” 
three years ago, or with that of “Six Cylinder Love” 
the year following. 

In late September, 1923, John Golden produced a 
comedy written on a “ wages for wives” theme by Guy 
Bolton called “ Chicken Feed” which gave considerable 
promise, and did, in fact, continue for five months to 
exceptionally good business. It was then withdrawn 
temporarily because Lawrence Weber, a partner with Mr. 
Golden in the lease of the Little Theater, needed a home 
for “ Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy which was 
potentially the greater money maker of the two. 

“ Chicken Feed” was not sent on tour in mid-season, 
but held for a fresh start in Chicago in August, 1924, 
where it is to be recast. I have included it in this volume 
because I believe it best represents its particular type 
of play, inspiring as much laughter as a farce without 
losing too completely its hold upon its theme, which is 
fundamentally both sound and serious. 

“Chicken Feed ” is concerned with the experience of 
a group of husbands, wives and sweethearts the year 
neighbor Nell Bailey organized a strike to determine the 
rights of wives to a proper share in the net income of 
the family. 

Nell is “ an honest-minded, practical, attractive girl of 
22.” She is engaged to marry Danny Kester, “a good- 
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looking boy —very romantic and sentimental, about 
28,” and we meet them first the morning of the day set 
for the wedding. 

Danny, having inherited a few thousand dollars from 
his mother’s estate, has invested it in a portable cottage 
business. These are known to the trade as the “ Kester 
Cottage.” He has brought one on from the western 
manufactory and set it up both as a sample and a home. 
It is all furnished and ready for the wedding. The 
neighbors and friends helping with the final decorations 
of the house include the Logans, Hughie and Luella. 
Hughie, a young business man of the village, “is a 
tight wad, but not a bad sort,” and Luella, his wife, is a 
pleasant, sober-faced, dry-humored but observing and 
determined little woman, easily led but not easily held. 

Luella has had her troubles with Hughie. She has 
soon discovered that his pockets are lined with fishhooks, 
and she declares frankly “if the moths had to live on 
the dresses my husband buys me they’d starve to death.” 

Asking a husband for money, it has been Luella’s 
observation, is like dropping a nickel in a slot to hear: 
“What do you want it for?” or “ What did you do with 
A five dollars I gave you Monday?” And they’re all 
alike. 

Jim Bailey, Nell’s father, is certainly true to type. A 
“small town sport ” of fifty, he has always missed being 
a success by the narrowest of margins. The cards, he 
feels, have been stacked against him up till now, but he 
is still hopeful. Some day he is going to show ’em 

Danny runs in hoping there will be a chance to re- 
hearse the wedding march. Luella is to play it and 
Hughie is to act as best man. Getting married is mighty 
serious to Danny. But so is everything else. And he 
is terribly sensitive. 

Nell Bailey also dashes over. She had promised 
Danny she wouldn’t come until everything was ready — 
but she just couldn’t wait, and here she is. It is all 
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much prettier than she expected and she is quite thrilled. 
But she is keen-eyed and a little critical, too. And 
Danny, accepting everything she says as a criticism of 
his taste, is alternately crushed and buoyed by her re- 
marks. Nor do Luella’s side comments help much. 


Luerta — When are you going to put on your wedding dress, Nell? 

Nett — There’s lots of time. I don’t want to be sitting around in it. 
Who knows —I may need it again some day. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — (affectionately). There — there —it’s a shame to tease him! 

Luriia — (rising). Well, I guess you two’d like to be alone. 

Nett — Yes, in the movies the girl always takes this time just before the 
wedding to ask the man about his past. 

Luetta — You’ll not get anything out of him now. The time to start askin’ 
questions is when a man’s just dozin’ off an’ his mind don’ work fast. I’ll see 
if your mother wants anything in the village, Nell. 

Danny — You’re not going near the depot? 

Luritta — Right by it. 

Danny — I wonder —I wonder if you’d ask old Tevis 

Luetta — Ask him what? 

Danny — He’s getting us a drawing room on the night train to Maine. Well, 
I want it on the side that gets the moonlight. 

Luretita — For pity’s sake! 

Danny —If I ask him that he’ll laugh — or — say something — you know. 

Lurtra —I can just imagine that old crab being asked to furnish moon- 
light for married couples! 

Danny —I hate to have anyone laugh! You see, it—it seems kind of 
sacred to me. : 

Nett — (patting his cheek). Dear old Danny. (To Luella.) He is sweet, 
you know. 

Lurtta — So you’re really going off camping on your wedding trip? 

Netun — Yes. We’re going to sleep right out on the ground. Danny swears 
it isn’t cold once you’re inside your sleeping bag! 

Luetra — Sleeping with spiders and caterpillars crawlin’ over you all night 
don’t sound like much of a honeymoon to me. (She goes to the kitchen.) 

Nett — Oh, poor Danny! Don’t look hurt. I think it’s a wonderful idea 
for a honeymoon. Yes, and I think the Kester Kottage is a tremendous success! 

Danny — You’re a darling! (Going to sofa.) Look, here’s the sofa I’ve 
always talked about, where I can sit with your head against my shoulder and 
look in the fire and kiss your hair and 

Nett — How about the fireplace —does it draw well? I’d hate that nice 
inglenook to get all spoiled with smoke. 

Danny — (damped). I think it’s all right. 

Nett — Sweet old snicklefritz! I do believe his feelings are hurt again. 
Come right here to mother! (She puts her arms about him; he kisses her.) 

Danny — And you're really going to marry me? 

Nett — You try and stop me. 


Danny has but little time to expand under this new 
vote of confidence before Chester Logan interrupts him. 
Chester is ‘“‘ the small town wit and ‘ wise cracker,’ but he 
jests with a sad face and mournful air.” He has been 
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pretty much in love with Nell for a long time, and he 
can’t quite understand yet how she happened to pick 
Danny Kester instead of him. Being a fairly good loser, 
however, Chester covers his disappointment by making 
sport of the institution of marriage. Not for him, this 
voluntary martyrdom. “I believe in looking at the 
wrecks along the seashore before I order myself a sailor 
suit. After all, freedom is rather nice. You can just 
come and go as you please. And a wife is so expensive 
—a terrible handicap for a young chap just starting out 
in life. Sure, I know: two can starve as cheap as 
one & 

His banter worries Danny but it never touches Nell. 
She thinks it funny. And she had a lot rather take her 
chances with a serious little fellow with the keenness 
to recognize the chances of success in a portable house 
business, and the courage to put all his money into it, 
than she would with any joker on earth. She has faith in 
Danny — with herself to help him and to share all his 
troubles and worries 

“Oh,” exclaims the delighted bridegroom, “ oh, what 
a wonderful thing marriage is!” 

At which moment there is a crash of dishes in the 
kitchen, followed by the sound of the Father and Mother 
Bailey voices raised in anger. 

Chester, it appears, being the local agent of the insur- 
ance company in which Jim Bailey carries a policy, has 
come to collect the last premium. And Jim is furious 
when he discovers that, although he had given Mrs. 
Bailey the money, she had spent it on Nell’s wedding. 
How dare she do such a thing? It’s just plain stealing, 
that’s what it is! 

Mrs. Bailey is crushed and Nell is excited. And more 
excited a moment later when she learns that not only the 
last installment but the last four installments had not 
been paid. In addition to which Mr. Bailey has bor- 
rowed $1,500 cash on the policy. 
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Nett — (to her father). Is that true? You’ve used up fifteen hundred 
dollars of your endowment policy? 

Jim — Well, what if I have? 

Nett — Why, Popper, that’s the only money you’ve ever saved for a rainy 
day. What in the world did you do with it? 

Jim — Never mind what I did with it. 

Nett — (indignantly). You think you had a perfect right to take all that 
money and yet you call Mother a thief for taking the little bit she did. 

Jim — The difference is — it was my money. 

Nett — No more than it was Mother’s. 

Jim —I’m the one who earned it! 

Netz— No more than Mother did! Hasn’t she worked for you and kept 
house for you? What do you think you'd have to pay for all she’s done for you 
for twenty-five years? Why, even at servant’s wages you owe Mother thousands 
of dollars! 

Jim — Your mother isn’t a servant. 

Nett — No, if she had been she would have been paid for all her hard 
work — that’s the difference. 

Mrs. Bamey— Don’t say any more, Nell. Not here before everybody. I 
was never more ashamed in my life! (She goes into the kitchen.) 

Nett — Poor Mother — she’s just worked and worked all these years — and 
what has she had? Nothing. 

Jum — She’s had me. 

Curster — That’s what Nell said! 

Nett — Chester, can’t you fix it so Popper won’t lose what’s left of that 
policy? You’re the insurance company’s lawyer. 

Cuester — (doubtfully). I know, but 

Nett — Do try —for my sake. 

Curstrrr — All right, Nell. (Hughie enters.) 

Nett — Thanks, Chester. 

Hucure— You’d better go in to your mother, Nell. She seems pretty 
well upset. 

Nett —TI should think she would be. I just hate to go away and leave 
her when she’s in trouble. 


Danny comes to the rescue. If Mr. Bailey can’t pay 
the $1,500, he will pay it, he tells Chester. But he is 
curious to know what has become of the money. It is 
Hughie Logan’s opinion that the old sport has gambled it 
away playing stud poker, but Jim resents the suggestion. 
He has, if they must know, invested it. And he stands a 
chance of being a rich man as a result —if he can only 
find a way to take advantage of his great opportunity. 

Finally Danny worms the admission out of him that 
he has bought $80,000 worth of the old trolley com- 
pany’s bonds for ten cents on the dollar. True, the com- 
pany’s busted. But its old power house still stands and 
Jim has a tip the new electric light company is thinking 
of buying it. If it does buy it Jim will have a fortune 
— providing, of course, he can hold on to his bonds. 
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The investment is a great joke to Hughie. But it isn’t 
to Danny, and he is willing to help his future father-in- 
law out. He has $7,000, and he needs it to finance his 
own business — but he’s willing to take a chance. He 
will let Jim have the needed $6,500. And Jim is 
delighted. 

“Do you mean it?” he shouts. “Give me your hand! 
Danny, I’m proud of you! Listen, I want to tell you the 
truth. I didn’t approve of you at first — thought Nell 
was making a mistake — but I was wrong! I apologize! 
(Embracing him.) Welcome — welcome into the Bailey 
family. Could you let me have the money now?” 

But there is more trouble brewing in the next room. 
And now it is brought out. Nell and her mother, their 
faces long and sober, return to announce that they have 
had a serious talk about the lost money and father’s 
handling of it. And Nell has decided that her father and 
mother must come to an understanding concerning the 
disposition of the family income before she will feel con- 
tent to get married. 

“ Before I leave home today,” she says to her surprised 
father, “we want you to promise that every Saturday 
after you’ve paid your weekly expenses whatever’s left 
you'll divide equally with Mother.” 

“Do you think I’m crazy?” demands her father, 
angrily. 

Nett — (going to him). You’ye never been fair with Mother about money. 
You’ve had everything; your poker games— your cigars — your holiday fishing 
trips! Twice in the past five years you’ve gone to Atlantic City for the Redmen’s 
Convention — but you didn’t take Mother! 

Jim — I’m the Redman — not your mother! 

Nett — Yes, you’ve been everything. You were always out at some lodge 
meeting, or snake dance, or something, while Mother sat around home, watching 
the stove in case you wanted some supper when you came in. 

Jim — Do you hear that, Hughie? Really, what’s the use of a fellow trying 
to be unselfish? 

Mrs. Bamey— But your father’s always been called the livest wire in 
Johnsburg. 

Nett — Well, I think it’s your turn to be a live wire. (Hughie laughs.) 
And that’s why I’m asking you to pay her a definite salary instead of making 
her come to you like a beggar for every penny she gets. 


_Hucuiz— Most wives have to ask their husbands for money, and I’ve 
noticed they don’t stutter much. 
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Nett — (going to Hughie). There isn’t a wife in the world who wouldn’t 
sooner have less money to spend if only she knew it was her own and she 
could do what she liked with it without answering those everlasting questions: 
“© What do you want it for?’’ and ‘‘ What did you do with the last I gave you?” 

Jim —I tell you women aren’t to be trusted with the handling of money. 

Neti — (fighting back — Luella enters). And if we aren’t, why aren’t we? 
It’s because you men never let us have a share in the responsibility of saving. 
You dare us to try and get money out of you. You make us dig for it — and 
then you have the nerve to call us ‘“‘ gold diggers.’’ 

Luetta — What is all this? ; 

Hucuiz — (rises quickly, grabs Luella by the hand and rushes her to the 
door). Say, come on out of here — this is private. 

Netz — No, Luella, you stay. (Hughie and Luella pause.) I’m just saying 
that I think every wife has a right to part of what her husband makes. 

Luetita — Sure she has. 

Jr — Just for taking care of a home? 

Nett — Yes, and for keeping her husband amused and seeing that things 
are smooth and pleasant. For watching over his health and his children’s 
health, and nursing him and for trying to get him the things he likes to eat 
for — over—a thousand meals a year! 

Jim — (laughing). Housework! Women make a lot of fuss about it but it 
isn’t anything really. 

Mrs. Batwey — It isn’t anything? 

Luetta — It’s the old story —a husband’s a relative and it don’t pay to 
work for relatives. 

Nett — (coming to Jim). Won't you—won’t you admit that Mother is 
entitled to part of what you get? 

Jum —I will not. 

Nett — And you won’t agree to divide with her? 

Jim — No. (He turns his back on her.) 

Nett — Well then, we’ll have to do it, Mother. Let him shift for himself 
for awhile! 

Mrs. Barry — Oh, Nell, no —I can’t do it. 

Nett — This is your last chance, Mother. If you’re ever going to take a 
stand, it’s got to be now. 

Jim — (pulling Nell around by the shoulders). Look here, Nell — what do 
you think you’re doing? 

Mrs. Bartey — Don’t you start scolding Nell! 

Jim — What? 

Mrs. Bamey — She’s right in everything she says. She knows how I’ve 
worked and worked for you, and you don’t appreciate it. You say it’s nothing! 

Jum — And I meant what I said! 

Mrs. Battery — Well, if it’s nothing, I might just as well stop doing it. 

Jim — (shocked for a minute —WNell pats her mother on the back). Do 
you really mean to say that after twenty-five years of peaceful married life 
you’d let Nell come along and upset everything with her crazy ideas? 

Nett — They’re not crazy. If you want to make silly investments and 
waste half the money you ought to save, that’s your business. But the other 
half belongs to mother, and I’m going to help her stand up for her rights. 

Hucure — Well, I’m surprised at you! Making trouble like this between 
your parents. 

Luretta — She isn’t making trouble —the trouble’s there. She’s trying to 
cure it. 

Hucuiz — Luella, don’t you dare to mix up in this. 

Luetia — Don’t you dare to dare me! 

Hucuie— Oh, maybe you’re going to walk out and leave me! 

_ Luztta — Maybe I am! Lord knows, Jim Bailey can’t be any closer with 
his wife than you are with me. 

Jim — (going to Nell). This is a fine thing you've started. 

Nett — Well, now that I have started it, I mean to see it through. 

Hucuie —I don’t know what Danny will do, but if you were my wife 
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Lurtta — What would you do? I’m your wife, so I’d like to know. 

Hucurz — Why, I wouldn’t give you any money at all as long as you didn’t 
appreciate it. 

Lurtis — (indignantly). Yes, I know you. You think that’s the way to 
keep a woman pleasant — waiting around hoping you’ll throw her some of your 


chicken feed! ‘ 
Hucure — If you ain’t satisfied with what you get and want to start actin’ 


up, just go ahead. 

Jum — What’s the use of arguin’? Come into the kitchen, Hughie, we'll 
have a little drink of apricot brandy to celebrate my return to bachelor life. 

Nett — (breaking in). Then that’s the understanding, Popper — everything 
is over between you and Mother until you come to your senses. 

Jim — All right. Let her go. There’s nothing she does I can’t learn to 
do in a day. Who are all the best cooks? Men! 

Hucuie — Gosh, think of the card parties you can have! Stay out as late 
as you like! 

Jim — You bet! And I never knew a strike yet when you couldn’t find a 
few strike breakers! 


Mrs. Bailey is dissolved in tears and of a mind to 
weaken, but Nell is firm. Rather than give in, rather 
than see her mother unfairly treated, she and Danny will 
give up their honeymoon and stay right there. 

But Danny is not so enthusiastic. He has counted a 
good deal on his honeymoon. The first thing he says to 
Luella now, as he comes bursting into the room, is to 
inquire about the moonlit drawing room she was to 
engage for him. It’s all right, she tells him, looking 
questioningly at Nell, it’s all right—if he still wants it. 

Want it? Danny’s crazy about it. “ Why, it’s just 
things like that which lift marriage up and keep it from 
being commonplace and matter-of-fact. That’s the 
trouble with most marriages, Mrs. Logan. Folks don’t 
start right. But Nell and [—we aren’t going to be like 
that; right from the start we’re going to make our mar- 
riage a romance —a beautiful adventure!” 

“ Anybody that can think like that about marriage 
seems a shame they can’t stay single,” laconically 
observes Luella. 

And then Nell breaks the news to him. They are not 
going on their honeymoon. They are going to stay right 
there — and help mother, and explains why. Mother 
wanted Popper to give her half of what he earned like 
wages, and he refused, 
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Danny — Where did she ever get such a horrible idea? 

Nett — Why, she got it from me! 

Danny — From you? 

4 Nett —I certainly never thought that you wouldn’t agree with me about 
that. 

Danny —I know exactly how your father feels —The greatest fun in the 
world for a man is giving his wife money! 

Nett —It is? Well, you just tell that to Popper. 

Danny — Listen — in the olden days a man used to go out to kill some- 
thing that he could bring home to his mate,—he can’t do that nowadays but 
he can bring a present to surprise her with—and instead of that you want 
everything cut and dried. He can’t bring anything home to lay at her feet 
because it isn’t his— it’s hers already. She earned it by being his wife! 

Nett — Danny, how would you like it if you had a boss and he said — 
“Look here, Danny, I won’t pay you a regular salary. I’ll just give you 
presents when I feel like it. It makes me feel so nice and generous and I 
like to hear you thank me. And in case you need something just tell me and 
I'll see if I think you ought to have it.’ What man would ever stand that? 

Danny — It isn’t the same thing. 

Nett — It’s exactly the same thing. 

Danny — Well, dear, what is it you want me to do? 

Nett —I want you to help me about this trouble with Papa and Mother. 

Danny — How? 

Nett — You sce, Danny, we can’t go to Maine. 

Danny — (repeating). We can’t go to 

Nett — (breaking in). Don’t you understand I’ve got to stay here with 
Mother? You and Mother and I can all move in here today — won’t everybody 
in town be surprised? 

Danny — You and Mother and I—do you really mean to say that you’d 
let a silly little quarrel of your mother’s interfere 

Nett — It isn’t silly or little! It’s a lot bigger than where we spend our 
honeymoon. Oh, I know how you’ve set your heart on this trip, but won’t you 
do this for me? 

Danny —It isn’t for you! It’s just this idea of money that your father 
and mother ought to settle between them. It’s for that that you want to take 
all the romance and beauty out of our wedding. 

Nett — Oh! So romance and beauty depend on the place we go to! Very 
well, then, if you’ve got your heart so set on this romantic honeymoon of 
yours, we'll just have to postpone the wedding until we can go! 

Danny — (going to her). What? You’re only saying that to try and force 
me to give in! 

Nett — (half-crying). No, I’m not. I mean it! 

Danny —If you really love me you’ll prove it by going to Maine with me 
this afternoon. 

Nett —I can’t, Danny — I’ve given Mother my word. 

Danny — (turning away). 1 see! (He turns back to her sharply.) Your 
mother ought to be ashamed of herself to suggest such a thing! 

Nett — Don’t you dare say a word against my mother. She didn’t suggest 
it. I suggested it and if you don’t like it you don’t need to marry me. 

Danny — You don’t love me. 

Nett — Yes, I do. 

Danny — Then I won’t let you make our marriage into the kind of thing 
you’re trying to. 

Nett — You won’t let me! You talk as if this trip meant mere to you than 
I do! Very well then, since we can’t go we’d better break off our engagement 
until you come to your senses! 

Danny — You wouldn’t dare! 

Nett — (getting her hat). Oh, wouldn’t I? 

Danny — Where are you going? 

Nett — To the church to tell Dr. Harper. 

Danny — (catching her roughly). Nell, you don’t know what you’re doing, 
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Nett — Yes, I do. (She is about to leave when Luella enters.) 

LurttaA — Nell! I’ve just made up my mind. You don’t need to stay with 
your mother —I will. I’m going to quit Hughie! 

Nett — You are? But you’re too late to help me, Luella. I’m on my 
way up to see Dr. Harper. I’m going to postpone the wedding. 

Luetta — You don’t mean it, Nell! 

Next — There’s nothing else to do. (She hurries out of the door, crying.) 

Lurtta — Danny! I can’t believe it! 

Danny — She doesn’t love me! 

Luretita — Yes, she does. 

Danny — No — she doesn’t —and I love her so much! 

(Mr. Tevis enters. He wears the shabby make-up of a station-agent — 


spectacled — a man nearing sixty.) 

Tevis — It’s all right, Mrs. Logan. I done what you asked me. I’ve got ’em 
a drawing room with moonlight as far as Albany! After that they’ll either 
have to go to sleep or else move over to the other side of the train! 


The curtain falls 


ACT Il 


Two weeks later Hughie Logan enters the living room 
of his own cottage late in the afternoon. The morning 
paper and the morning milk are still at the door, and 
the room suggests a late party the night before. 

The center table is strewn with cards and poker chips. 
There are empty beer bottles scattered about, and the 
place has a stale and dejected look. 

Hughie, however, has become somewhat accustomed to 
the new routine. He pours a saucer of milk for the cat 
and sits down comfortably with a bottle of beer and a 
cigar to glance through the paper before he takes up the 
serious work of getting his own dinner. He can throw 
his cigar ashes wherever he likes and the thought is 
pleasing. 

A knock at the door disturbs him, however, and he is at 
some pains to straighten up the room before admitting 
guests. The caller is only Mr. Tevis, the station agent. 
Naturally curious, Tevis is eager to know just what is 
happening. He knows Hughie has been lying about 
Luella’s having been called away to take care of her sick 
sister. He kijows Jim Bailey’s wife disappeared the same 
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day, and he knows Nell Bailey has broken her engage- 
ment to Danny Kester. Furthermore, he is reliably in- 
formed that all three women are boardin’ at Gene 
Powell’s farm not five miles away. 

“Everybody’s wonderin’ just why Luella left you,” 
reports Mr. Tevis. “ There was some pretty lively bettin’ 
about it up at prayer meetin’ last night. Some favored 
another woman — and some favored poker and drink. 
Gene Powell says it’s because you wouldn’t give her half 
your wages.” 

Hucur — Well, s’pose it were — would you give your wife half your wages? 

Trevis — Should say I would! 


Hucure — You would? 
Trvis — Sure! My wife takes all mine. 


The real Tevis errand, it appears, was to bring Hughie 
a telegram from Judge MacLean. The Judge is the 
moneyed man of the village and for some time he and 
Hughie have been working together on real estate deals. 
Now there is some suggestion of a partnership and the 
Judge has wired that he would like to come over, stay to 
dinner and talk over details. 

The plan suits Hughie, and he is eager to please the 
Judge. But who is to get the dinner? Dinner means a 
lot to a man talking business. He is much more 
approachable full of food. But Hughie’s only chance 
of having anything cooked for the Judge is to get Jim 
Bailey to cook it. He is away in search of Bailey when 
Luella appears, followed a moment later by Nell Bailey. 

They were to have met at the drugstore and ride back 
to the Powell farm together. But, missing Luella, and 
suspecting she might be weakening, Nell has followed 
her to the Logan cottage and finds her sneaking stealthily 
and a little unhappily through the disordered rooms. 

She is aching to clean the place up, and homesick clear 
through, but she won’t admit it. “I only came in to get 
a warm nightgown and a hot water bottle!” she insists. 
But Nell seriously doubts that these husband substitutes 
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are all that interest Luella. Both girls, if the truth were 


told, are pretty well discouraged. 
They have both been looking for jobs in the village, 
and neither has found one. 


Lurtta — Trouble is we haven’t tried for the only job we’re any good at. 

Nett — Housekeeping! (Luella nods.) I don’t know anyone who needs a 
housekeeper — do you? 

Luetta — Hughie does. Go and look at that kitchen. 

Nett — (amused). Well, there’s an idea! I might come here and work for 
Hughie. He wouldn’t pay you but he’d have to pay me! 

Luetra — But he’d never want me back if you came here and did every- 
thing for him! 

Nett —I shouldn’t do everything. You used to rub his back every night 
with Omega Oil. I certainly shouldn’t do that. 

Luetta — Well, we’ve got to do something. I’ve only got two dollars. 

Nett — You’re rich! Mother and I have hardly got car fare. 

Luetia — (resignedly). Well, if we have to give in 

Nett — Give in! I wouldn’t dream of giving in. Just think how they’d 
crow over us. I wish I had something I could pawn—TI couldn’t pawn my 
engagement ring 

Luetta — (looking at her ring). I know I couldn’t pawn mine. Hughie 
didn’t believe in spendin’ money on jewelry! So you didn’t send back your 
engagement ring? 

Nett —I wouldn’t know where to send it. 

Luetta —Isn’t Danny at the bungalow? 

Nett — How do I know? I haven’t heard a word from him since — since 
that day. 

Lurtta — Where do you think he is? 

Nett — Maybe he went off on his old wedding trip by himself! 

Luria — I’ve heard of men going on wedding trips without their wives, but 
I’ve never heard of them going by themselves. 

Nett — Oh, you can trust Danny. He’s different from other men. 

Luetta —If you can trust him he’s different. I know of two kinds of 
husbands. One that’s true while you’re watching him and one that isn’t even 
that. 

Neti — (protesting). Luella! 

Luetia — You’d like to have Danny back, wouldn’t you? 

Nett — (walking away). No. (Turns.) What? 

Luetta —I said you’d like to have him back! You don’t haye to be 
ashamed to admit it. I know I’d like to have Hughie back. 

Nett — Why, surely you don’t think 

Luerra —IV’ll tell you what I do think. I think we ought to have thought 
a_whole lot more about this before we went into it! (Sniffs.) Do you get 
that smell of stale tobacco? 

Nett — Yes. It’s terrible. 

Luretta — It makes me so homesick! 

Nett — It’s only natural that we’d miss them. We train our minds to think 
of the things they’re interested in—we train our memories so we can find 
their books and papers and collar buttons 
i oe feel like a piece of toast after the poached egg’s been lifted 
off of it. 

Nett — Well, maybe they’re every bit as lonely and dissatisfied as we are! 

Luretta — Lonely? Don’t make me laugh. Look at those poker chips — and 
those bottles — that’s some of Joe Snyder’s home-brew. Oh, they’ve been havin’ 
a wild time, all right — kicked the boards right out of their stalls. (She walks 
slowly about, scuffing the carpet and searching intently for something.) 
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Nett — What in the world are you looking for? 

Luetra — Hairpins—-I don’t see any. Now that the girls are taking to 
wearing their hair bobbed, a wife’s lost one more protection! 

Nett — Never mind, Luella, it'll be all right if we can only — Good Lord, 
there’s Hughie’s car! He must have forgotten something. 


They manage to sneak out without Hughie’s seeing 
them. Jim Bailey, having arrived with his arms filled 
with canned goods, goes busily about getting the expected 
Judge MacLean a meal. Jim has had a drink or two, 
which serves to make him a bit garrulous and to stimu- 
late his natural sense of independence. He is, he insists, 
having a fine time enjoying his freedom. Does what he 
darned pleases when he pleases. In addition to which 
blessing he is still certain that he is about to become one 
of the town’s richest men. The idea fills Hughie with 
mirth, and Hughie’s mirth so disgusts Jim that he is 
about to quit his job as cook when there is another knock 
at the door. It may be the Judge. But it isn’t. It’s 
Luella. And Hughie’s joy at seeing her is most pro- 
nounced. 

She has not come to stay, however, as he had hoped. 
She has come, she says, in response to his note asking her 
to sign a check. He wants to be ready to make a pay- 
ment on the partnership he hopes Judge MacLean is go- 
ing to offer him. But Hughie is ever so hopeful she may 
stay. He dismisses Jim Bailey a little curtly on the 
strength of these hopes. But Luella is already moving 
slowly toward the door. 

Hucuiz — Oh, Lou, you’re not going? 

Lurtta — As soon as I get some of my music. 

Hucuis — Now that you’re here, won’t you stay? 

Lurtta — Do you want me to? 

Hucuize — Want you to? I should say I do! Why, Lou, I was almost on 
the point of going after you when you rang the doorbell! 


Luretta — You wanted me back as much as that? 

Hucuie— More than that, dear—I needed you! Needed you somethin’ 
awful! 

Luria — (softly). Hughie! (Goes into his arms.) 

Hucure — Guess who’s coming to dinner tonight? 

Luetta — Company? 

Hucuiz — Judge MacLean. 

Luretta —Is he back? 

Hucuie — Yes, and I want you to cook him a good dinner, You’ll have 
to hurry, dear, because I’ve got 
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Luetta — (drawing back from him). So that’s what you needed me for—a 
dinner! 

Hucure — But, Lou 

Luria — I’m nothing but a cook to you! (She opens the door and calls.) 
Nell — oh, Nell! (Pause — Nell enters — stops—then goes to Hughie.) Now 
go ahead and have your business talk with Hughie. 

Nett — Business? 

Luetta — About that idea of yours. Judge MacLean is coming here to 
dinner and I’m going back to Powell’s Farm. 

Hucure — But, Luella, you came to stay — you know you did! 

Lurrta —I came to get my ‘‘ Ave Maria’? and ‘“‘ Love Lies Dying ’’ — 
and if I want anything more I’ll send for it. 

Hucuir — (angrily). Now, you listen to me —— 

Lurtta —I did! Good-night! 


Nell offers her services as housekeeper. Hughie is a 
little surprised but grateful — until she names $30 a 
week as the salary she expects. He balks at that — but 
what can he do—with Judge MacLean on the way? 
Nothing! So the bargain is made and Nell starts the 
dinner. 

The Judge’s visit proves more important than antici- 
pated. Not only is he ready to take the Logan $20,000 
savings and declare Hughie a partner in the business, but 
he seems particularly anxious to buy into Danny Kester’s 
portable cottage enterprise. So anxious, in fact, that 
when he inadvertently admits that Danny has a good 
thing, and Nell overhears him, Hughie has to think quick 
for an excuse to get Nell out of the house, so she will 
hear no more. 

_ It is agreed between the new partners that now is the 
time to approach Kester. Danny appears to have lost 
interest in his cottage business, they agree, and he has all 
his working capital tied up in the power plant scheme, 
which, the Judge insists, is not going through. 

Jim Bailey, a little more tight than he was before, 
comes back to finish up the dinner he had started for the 
Judge. When Nell walks in on him he is much inclined 
to suspect the quality of the home brew he has been 
sampling, and his demands of Hughie for an explanation 
naturally arouse Judge MacLean’s suspicions. 
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Jupce — (rising). Has your wife left you, Hughie? 

Hucure — Oh, it’s nothing. Just a little domestic argument —his wife is 
in it—and his daughter 

Ju —It wasn’t Hughie’s fault, Judge. It was just a matter of money. 
And I’ve got a scheme to end it. If Nell thought Danny was in trouble 
she’d go back to him like a shot. And then our wives would come back to us. 

Hucuir — (disgusted). Oh, shut up. 

Jim — (moving his chair close to the Judge). Ql tell it to you, Judge. 
I wanted Danny to tell Nell he’s flat broke—that the power house investment 
had gone wrong—but he won’t do it—said he couldn’t found his happiness 
on a lie. 

Jupce — But it happens that it isn’t a _lie! 

Jim — What do you mean? 

JupceE —I mean it’s true. I happen “to know that the committee decided 
not to buy the old power house! 

Jim — You mean — they’re going to build a new power house? 

Jupce — That’s it exactly. 

Jim — (hopelessly). That’s the way it’s been all my life — whenever I 
bet on ’em, they start runnin’ backwards. (Nell enters.) 

Netz — What time do you want dinner, Mr. Logan? 

Hucuie — (to Nell). Just a minute. 

Jupce — (to Hughie). Is his money in this investment? 

Hucutie — Yes. 

Jupce —I thought you said it was young Kester’s. 

Nett — What does he mean? Has anything happened to Danny? 

Hucuiz — It looks as if he’d lost all his money. 

Nett — Lost it? How? 

Hucuie — Your father got him into a speculation and it went wrong, 

Nett — (to Jim.) Oh, Popper! 

Jim — I’m broke — busted! MHaven’t got so much as a thin dime! 

(Nell turns and goes to desk, pulling off her apron.) 

Hucutie — Nell, where are you going? 

Nett — To Danny! 

Jupce— Let me get this straight— (To Jim.) This young woman is your 
daughter —— 

Nett — Yes, and I’m going to be Danny Kester’s wife. (Exits.) 

Hucuir — There goes the cook! 

Jim — She’s gone to him! I said she would! And that’s what I’m going to 
do. I’m going to my wife and tell her she can have half of all I’ve got! 


The curtain falls 


The scene changes to the living room of Danny Kes- 
ter’s cottage. “ The place looks even more forlorn than 
Hughie’s living room. The decorations of rambler roses 
and laurel are still up. They are quite dead. Garlands 
have parted and are hanging in strips; there are some 
blueprints scattered about and a collar with a tie threaded 
through it, socks and pair of trousers are thrown over 
the back of the lounge which is now facing the room, 
made up with blankets, sheet and pillow.” 
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Danny is home, having supper. At least Danny is 
eating canned beans, drinking cold coffee and patiently 
munching what appears to be dry bread. Life is not 
meaning much to Danny these days. Even when Oscar, 
his office boy, rushes in full of enthusiasm and a report 
that the manager of a near-by hotel has been inquiring 
about the Kester Cottage with the idea of ordering twelve 
of them, Danny is not greatly stirred. With all his cash 
tied up he could not finance the deal now, even if it were 
to go through. But Oscar manages to get him to agree 
to at least talk with the prospective purchaser. 

They are gone when Nell arrives. She knocks timidly 
first, and then tries the living room windows. Finding 
one open she promptly sneaks in. Her arms are filled 
with groceries. Slowly and a little tearfully she surveys 
the wreck of her hopes, and there is a catch in her throat 
as she comes upon the pathetic remains of Danny’s sup- 
per. Then she starts in to clean up. 

When Chester Logan calls she lets him in through the 
window and promptly utilizes him as a furniture mover. 
Chester would, if Nell would let him, take advantage of 
the situation to further his own suit. He does get as far 
as a definite proposition. “ Fifty per cent of the surplus 
income and no questions asked.” That’s Chester’s idea. 
“ Pictures three times a week — semiannual trip to New 
York — man of the house to help with the dishes on the 
cook’s night out.” 

But Nell has other plans. She expects to marry Danny 
the next day. “ Danny’s in trouble,” she explains. “ He’s 
lost-all his money and he’s going to have a hard fight to 
keep his head above water. I’m going to keep this bunga- 
low looking so attractive that everyone will want one. 
And I’m going to try to cheer Danny up so he’ll have the 
courage to go on fighting!” 

Chester can’t quite understand why she wants to take 
such an awful chance with Danny and poverty, and he is 
sure she is all wrong in thinking Judge Maclean is try- 
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ing in any way to cheat Danny, but he has to make the 
best of the situation. Nell is not without some little 
regret that she is forced to so completely disappoint him. 
“ There’ll always be a chair here for you, Chester,” she 
promises, sympathetically. But he is not to be cheered. 
“TI can imagine how comfortable it will be if Danny 
picks it out,” he grumbles as he leaves. 

Now there is a noise at the door, followed by the sound 
of a key in the lock. Nell hurriedly disappears into the 
kitchen. Danny has come back. The sight of the place, 
the aroma of fresh coffee in the air, the sight of the fire 
in the fireplace completely dumfound him. A second 
later he hears Nell blithely singing in the kitchen. He is 
staring a bit wildly at the door as she comes cheerily in 
with a plate of celery. 


Nett —I didn’t hear you come in. Just sit down here and put on your 
dressing gown, dear. There’s your pipe and evening paper. I’ve got something 
you like, I think. I found it in one of mother’s preserving jars. (Starts back 
to kitchen.) That stove is just the quickest thing I ever saw. (Exits.) 


Danny goes to the sofa in a kind of daze. He takes off 
his coat, picks up the dressing gown. Nell enters with 
soup tureen and takes it to the table. 


Danny — And you said once that life wasn’t a fairy story! 

Nett — Come over here and eat this while it’s hot. Where have you been 
—out seeing somebody —hmmm? (She serves him — spreads napkin for him.) 

Danny —I went to see a man—but he wasn’t home. Oh, Nell, it’s too 
wonderful to be true! 

Nett — Does the place seem different? 

Danny — As different as misery and happiness. (She is in his arms.) 
I’ve been se lonely! 

Nett — I'll let you into a secret —I’ve been lonely, too. 

Danny — And we aren’t going to quarrel any more? 

Nett — (freeing herself gaily). Oh, I won’t promise that! But I’ll marry 
you —if you don’t mind taking a chance. 

Danny — When? 

Next —I thought maybe tomorrow if you haven’t any previous date. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — Sit down — eat that! 

Danny — You know that little bag you brought over here all packed for 
the train. (She nods.) I can’t tell you how ofien I’ve opened it and taken 
out the soft, fluffy pink robe and the two little slippers 

Nett — Have you, dear? (Starts to cry.) 

Danny — Oh, darling, what’s the matter? Please don’t cry, dear. 

Nett — Can’t you let me enjoy myself my own way? 

Danny — (taking his handkerchief out and dabbing her eyes). And whep 
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I wasn’t lonely I was jealous. I knew Chester would have looked you up wher- 
ever you were. I’d think of him seeing you — (Uses handkerchief vigorously.) 
Nett — Please, dear, don’t punch me in the eye —I’m not Chester. 

Danny — And now suddenly everything’s changed — (Pause.) 

Nett — Danny 

Danny — Yes, dear? 

Nett — There’s something I’ve got to tell you. It’s rather bad news. That 
investment Father made you put all your money in — it’s no good. 

Danny — The power house deal? 

Nett — It’s awful to realize that you lost all your money through my 
father — but don’t be discouraged, Danny. 

Danny — Did you hear this from your father or Hughie? 

Nett — From both of them. You may have a struggle at first 

Danny — Nell, I can’t pretend with you. I haven’t lost my money. This 
was your father’s idea. He thought it would make you come back and then 
your mother would have to come back to him. 

Neti — (rising slowly). Thank you for telling me. (Pauses irresolutely.) 
What time is it? 

Danny — Quarter to eight. 

Netz —I mustn’t miss the car. (Goes for her hat.) 

Danny — There’s another one at nine. 

Nett — But I’ve got to see Mother before Papa does. 

Danny — Nell, why did you come here tonight? Was it just because you 
heard this story? 

Nett — Why did you suppose it was? Did you think I couldn’t stay away 
any longer and came to beg you to take me back? 

Danny — And you said you’d marry me tomorrow just out of pity? 

Nett — When I said that I didn’t know they lied to me—and I thought 
you needed me. 

Danny — So you’re going to break your word to me again! 

Nett — But things are just as they were. I can’t desert Mother and Luella. 


Danny breaks into wild laughter that is near to sob- 
bing and buries his face in his arms. Nor does knocking 
at the door, followed by the entrance of Judge MacLean 
and his new partner, Hughie Logan, stop him. He 
manages to control himself, however, long enough to hear 
the judge’s proposition. The judge has come to confirm 
the report that the power house deal is off and that the 
investors in the bonds have lost their money. Danny at 
first accepts it as a part of the same story Jim Bailey told 
Nell to get her to come back, and sneers at it. Later he 
is convinced it is true. When the judge intimates that he 
and Hughie are willing to help him meet the strain his 
losses will put upon the Kester Cottage business by buy- 
ing a half interest in it, Danny offers to sell the whole 
thing to them. Nor will he listen to Nell, pleading with 
him not to let them trick him, 
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Netz — Danny — Danny, listen to me. They want to get your business awa 
because they know it’s worth a fortune. (Danny turns abruptly away from hon 
Jupce — Really, young lady 
Nett — (turning on the Judge). Yes, you do. I heard what you said 
about the Kester patents to Hughie tonight. You can talk of friendship all you 
like, but you’ve come here to get the best of Danny because you think he’s 
helpless. 

Danny —I don’t care why you’ve come—and I don’t care whether you 
get the best of me or not. All I want is to sell out this business right now and 
forget it. 

Nett — Oh, Danny, please 

Danny — And I want to get away and forget this place, too. . (He removes 
his dressing gown and puts on his coat.) 

Nett — Won’t you listen to me — you always said I was going to be your 
partner! 

Danny — No — we don’t think alike. Marriage means one thing to you — 
to me it means something quite different. You’re a practical girl with practical 
ideas about partnership and family incomes, and all that. And I’m just a 
romantic fool. We’d never be happy together because we don’t agree. (He 
crosses to Hughie who gives him a check.) I suppose you want a receipt. 

Hucuir — It’s all on the back of the check. 

Danny — “In full for all ownership rights and patents to the Kester Portable 
Kottage.”’ 

Nett — Don’t take it, Danny 

Danny —I’ll send an order to Oscar to give you all the plans and papers 
and what to do with my things. I’m going to the depot. 

Hucuiz — You’re not going tonight? 

Danny — (going for his hat). I don’t want to hang round just to hear 
people saying what a poor dub I am. 

Nett — They don’t! 

Danny — Oh, yes, they do. And I don’t blame them. I am a dub. 
Other men’s wives leave them after a year or two and it’s a tragedy. Mine 
left me on my wedding day and it’s a joke. Oh, yes, I’m a dub all right. But 
I’m going somewhere where everybody I meet on the street doesn’t know it. 

Nett — Danny! 

Danny — Good-bye. 


He is out the door before she can try further to stop 
him and she sinks wearily into a chair. Even Hughie 
is unhappy at seeing Danny quit like that, but the judge 
is greatly pleased. Luella tries to comfort Nell. What- 
ever it is, Danny’ll get over it, she predicts. 


Nett — No, he won’t, I’ve hurt him too much. (She is sobbing.) This 
was to have been our home, Luella. All the thought Danny put in it was for 
me—and now it all belongs to that — (suddenly she breaks off). Luella! 
Luella! I’ve got an idea! You can save it for him! 

Luretta —I can! 

Nett — His whole business, if you would —— 

Lurtta —I’l]1 do anything I can. 

Nett — You’ve often told me you didn’t like the judge and you wished 
Hughie weren’t with him. 

Luetita — Yes, I know, but 

Nett — He’d probably get the best of Hughie before he was through. 
Oh, Lou, here’s our chance! 

Lurtta —I’ll do anything I can, but Hughie’ll never listen to me. 

Nell — You. will? 

Luexta — Yes, anything. But Hughie’ll never listen to me. 
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Nett — Oh, if we 

Hucuie — (entering, followed by the judge). We didn’t ask him what he 
wanted done with his furniture. 

Jupce — We must move it out of here right away and turn this place into 
an office. 

Nett — Judge MacLean, you’ll let Mr. Kester’s furniture alone! 

Jupce —I don’t want his furniture — you can have it if you like — only it 
can’t stay here. 

Nett — It won’t be taken out of here if I can help it. 

Jupce — Well, you can’t help it. 

Nett — I’m going to try. And you’re not going to cheat Danny Kester out 
of his business. I won’t let you, Judge MacLean. 

Jupce — What do you think you’re going to do? 

Nett — I’m going to help Luella run this business. She owns it — not you! 
It was bought with her check and the receipt on the back will be hers, too. 

Hucuie — But, Nell, every penny in that account is my money! 

Nett —I know. You think Luella ought to be satisfied all her life with 
your little handfuls of chicken feed—and you claim all this money belongs to 
you! Well, you’re wrong. It isn’t yours! It’s her back pay for working and 
cooking and slaving for you for eight years! That’s what it is! 


The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is two months later. The living room of Danny’s 
cottage has again been transformed. It is now the main 
office of the “ Kester Kosy Kottage Kompany,” of which 
Nell Bailey and Luella Logan are the directing heads. 
There is a gate and a wooden rail at the entrance, the 
bookshelves are filled with samples of materials and 
collections of blueprints. A table supports a model cot- 
tage in miniature, and there are desk and typewriter for 
the office secretary. 

Around the wall there are advertising posters and win- 
dow cards. “The Kester Kottage Takes Half the Care — 
Gives Twice the Joy,” reads one. “ Buy a Kester Kottage 
and You'll Have Enough Left Over to Buy an Automo- 
bile” is another. 

It is a bustling place. Oscar, the boy, is as active as 
office boys always are (in plays), and Miss Johnson, the 
secretary, is apparently much more interested in the mail 
than she is in her side curls. As for Luella Logan, she 
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is so busy she has completely lost a day. What has be- 
come of Wednesday? 

Still, there is trouble brewing. At Towanda, where the 
company is building ten cottages, the workmen are 
threatening to strike. Not a gentlemanly thing to do, 
Miss Johnson insists, but there it is. 

Chester Logan, who has been retained as the com- 
pany’s attorney, gives Luella a moment’s cheer by in- 
sisting that even should there be a strike she and Nell 
would not have to pay a forfeit, inasmuch as he had 
inserted in the contract the usual strike clause relieving 
them of responsibility in such a contingency. Luella is 
really worried. She does not want to lose Hughie’s 
twenty thousand dollars, even if she does feel that she 
has a right to use it. She is, she admits to Chester, 
afraid of money. “I should say I am,” says she; “ why, 
I never had over twenty dollars at any one time before — 
but Hughie was always sittin’ there harder to get a nickel 
out of than a weighing machine. I didn’t worry about 
his losing our money — I never realized what a nice, safe 
feeling it gave you to have a tight wad for a husband.” 

Now Hughie himself appears. He has been standing 
outside all the time, it appears, waiting for Chester. He 
was a little timid about coming in without an invitation. 
But Luella wants to talk with him on business. 

Hucuiz — Well, here I am. 

Luetita — Will you sit down? 

Hucuie — No! thanks. 

Luetita — Are you sore at me? 

HucHis— Why shouldn’t I be? First you desert me and then you rob 
me! 

Luetta — That money was in the bank in my name, and your own brother 
says you can’t get it back unless I choose to give it to you! 

Hucure — (after a long pause). Well— I didn’t say I could! 

Luetta — Well, then perhaps we can make an agreement about it. 

Hucuie — Agreement? 

Luetta — There was over twenty thousand dollars in that account — twenty 
thousand! It’s all I can do to say it! 

Hucurm— Do you realize how much that money would make if invested 
with Judge MacLean? 

Luetta — Oh, Nell and I are going to pay you interest. 

Hucurm — What rate? 


Luretta — Oh, we'll do the right thing by you — just leave it to us. 
Hucuie — You don’t intend to pay back the money? 
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Luetra — We can’t. 

Hucuiz — Not even the balance in the bank? 

Luerta — There isn’t much of anything left. 

Hucuiz — But Chester says the business is showing a wonderful profit. 

LuzitaA —It is not. We're making a profit, but the Lord knows it don’t 
show! The more business we do the more money it costs to do it; if the 
business keeps on improving we’ll be taking a taxi to the poor house. 

Hucuir — And so you propose keeping my money? 

Luria — For the present. If business gets bad enough we’ll begin paying 
you back! 

Hucurze — Why — why don’t you come home? (Luella looks at him 
astonished.) You struck to get half my money, didn’t you? 

Luetia — Yes. 

Hucui— Well, you’ve got it all. What’s keeping you away now? 

Lurrtta —I didn’t know you wanted me to come back! 

Hucure — (suddenly giving in). Well, I do! Gosh, it’s awful there without 
you, Lou. 

Luetta — (going to him). Poor old Hughie! (She stops—almost in his 
arms.) Wait a minute! Are you trying to get hold of me for my money? 


The Logan reconciliation is interrupted by the arrival 
of Jim Bailey —a crushed and humbled Jim Bailey. 
Things have not been going well for Jim. He has given 
up housekeeping and is going to boarding, and he has 
come now to leave some of his wife’s personal things he 
didn’t know what else to do with. He had some thought 
of asking his wife to come back to him, but after his bond 
deal went wrong he lost his job and all his courage and 
independence went with it. He admits as much to Hughie. 


Hucuaie — Say, what’s come over you? 

Jim —I just got wise to myself, and found out I’m a great, big, wonderful, 
zero! But as long as Annie was there I never knew it. Hughie, that’s the one 
thing about this wife business we didn’t reckon on. Pay *em? Gee, you 
couldn’t give ’em too much for bein’ the one person in the world who really 
believes in you! 

Hucuie — (uncomfortably). Gosh, I never thought I’d hear Jim Bailey 
spoutin’ mush like that. 

Jim — “‘ Mush,” is it? Huh! Listen—I guess p’rhaps big, successful 
men don’t need their wives—I don’t know— but, God, how we poor dubs 
need ’em! You’re a nobody at the office—an’ you’re afraid to ask for a 
raise for fear the boss will notice your name on the pay roll and fire 
you. — but once you get home it’s different. There you’re the boss —and wifie’s 
there to take care everyone knows it. Maybe the kid asks some question about 
her school work—a question you couldn’t answer on a bet—but your wife 
says, a Don’t bother father, he’s had a hard day at the office and he’s got a lot 
on his mind.’’ Probably you’re only sitting there wonderin’ what chance the 
Yanks have got to win the pennant, but you look wise and you know that to 
the little gang around the reading lamp you’re somebody —and somehow or 
other, you begin to feel like a somebody! 


All the men are more or less depressed. Jim is 
beaten. Hughie admits that he is suffering from house- 
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maid’s knee and even Oscar is irritated excessively by the 
demands the sex can make on even a lowly errand boy. 
They are always wanting to know about something. 
“Gee,” explodes Oscar, “but these dames make you 
sick! Automatic clothes washers, vacuum sweepers, 
sewin’ and darnin’ machines — all they need now is a 
machine to give the baby its bath and they’re fixed fine. 
Ask me, I think the world’d be a whole lot better off if 
there weren’t any women at all.” 

“If there weren’t any women,” Miss Johnson counters, 
“who'd look after you and mend your clothes and ‘s 

“Tf there weren’t any women I wouldn’t wear any 
clothes,” declares Oscar. 

There is a report that Danny Kester is in town, but Nell 
doesn’t know it. She is no sooner in the office than she is 
head over heels in the strike complication. Luella tells 
her of Chester’s strike clause assurance, but she can’t 
remember it and a moment later her worst fears are con- 
firmed. Chester has found the contract and there is no 
strike clause in it. Yet he is willing to swear it was there 
when he drew up the paper. If there should be a strike, 
and the Kottage Kompany did have to pay a forfeit, it 
would mean ruin. 

“Td just die if I lost your money, Luella,” Nell ad- 
mits to her partner. 

“It'd be just my luck to live!” predicts Luella. 

But Nell is still for making a fight. She has started 
out to save the business for Danny and she is not going 
to give up until she is completely beaten. And she will 
not, even with Chester’s urging, agree to call in Judge 
MacLean and sell to him until she absolutely has to. 
She is more than a little convinced, anyway, that the 
Judge has had a hand in stirring up the workmen to 
strike. 

Nell is the only one who has any spirit left. Luella 
is cheerless and Mrs. Bailey, looking for her husband and 
learning that he has been there and gone, is unhappy 
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and blames her daughter for that. Nell is a headstrong 
girl, her mother charges. If it had not been for her they 
might all be happy now, and Danny wouldn’t be running 
around with painted-up women, drinking and everything, 
as it is reported he has been doing. 

Nell is pretty miserable and about ready to consider 
any proposition that will get them all out of their diff- 
culties when Judge MacLean calls. Chester has tele- 
phoned him and, of course, the Judge is only too eager 
to do anything he can. Nell sends him into the inner 
office that he may talk matters over with Chester and 
agree upon what shall be done. As she turns back into 
the room she sees Danny standing in the doorway, watch- 
ing her intently. 


Nett — Danny Kester! Why have you come? 

Danny — (hiding his emotion — speaking calmly). For my trunk. (Pause.) 
I had to come over from Binghamton on business today —I didn’t know a thing 
about you and Luella getting hold of this place until I saw your father. 

Nett — Were — were you surprised? 

Danny — More than surprised — cleverest trick I ever heard of. Beat the 
Judge at his own game — you’ve proved more than you started out to, Nell. 

Nett —I—I don’t know what you mean. 

Danny — Not only that men can’t get along without women, but that 
women can easily get along without men. Just see what success you’ve made 
in almost no time at all. 

Nett — I’m not so sure about the success. 

Danny — You’re too modest. I’ve heard all about it. Fifteen cottages 
sold already. It zs really wonderful! And this room — why, it’s a monument 
to your business ability. 

Nett — (uncertainly). Thank you. Do you know why I got Luella to hold 
on to this business? 

Danny — Why, it gave you a chance to show how clever you are! 

Nett — But I had to stop Judge MacLean from getting it. 

Danny — Did you? Why? 

Nett — Would you rather the Judge had it? 

Danny —I don’t care a rap who has it. (Goes to door.) 

Neti — But, Danny, suppose you could have it back! 

Danny — Have it back? I wouldn’t take it as a gift! 

Nett — (stunned). Oh! 

Danny — It’s all wrapped up in my mind with things I want to forget! 

Neti — (after a short pause). Me, you mean. (She crosses to the door — 
turns slowly and comes back to him.) Ill tell you one thing, Danny Kester. 
You’ve talked about being a fool, but you’ye never begun to be the fool 
that I am. I don’t want to show I’m clever at business —I—I don’t care 
anything about that kind of success— but I loved you—and I saw you being 
cheated — and I thought it was because I’d hurt you—and I just couldn’t 
stand it—so I got Luella to hold on to it-—and I’ve been working as I 
never worked before to save it for you. But I’m through now! Through 
forever! Judge MacLean can have it and welcome —and no matter how much 
you hate it, I hate it a hundred million times more. 
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Danny is lost in astonishment as Nell sweeps by him 
and into the inner office to complete her part of the deal 
with Judge MacLean. But he recovers in time to extract 
considerable information from Luella. Among other 
things he learns of the threatened strike and the contract 
clause that has been left out. “ And in spite of all this 
Judge MacLean is willing to buy this business and assume 
your liabilities?”’ he demands. 

He is, Luella reports. Which sets Danny working on 
a new thought and in no time at all he has discovered that 
the contract with the strike clause left out was not 
copied on the same typewriter as that in which the clause 
was included. A minute later he is dashing across to the 
bank, leaving instructions with Luella not to do anything 
about selling the business until he gets back. 

She tells Chester the news when he comes to report 
cheerily that the deal is all fixed up — Nell is ready to 
sell for $22,000 if Luella is, and the Judge is prepared 
to sign on the dotted line as soon as they bring him a 
blank check. But there isn’t going to be any blank 
check for any sale, Luella informs him. Not, at least, 
until Hughie approves. Hughie has. been sent for. 

Chester is a little peeved at this. “‘ First you say you’d 
like to sell,” he explodes; “then you walk in and say 
you won’t—then Nell walks in and says you will — 
then I come out and you say you won't. No wonder 
women get run over by automobiles.” 

They are still waiting for Hughie when Tevis, the 
station agent, rushes in excitedly, calling for Mrs. Bailey. 
He wants her to come and look at her husband. A 
moment later Jim Bailey himself appears, resembling 
nothing half so much as a circus horse ready for parade. 
He is wearing a new shepherd’s plaid suit, a new straw 
hat with the gayest of bands and he carries, and twirls, a 
nifty cane. He has called to inquire, he would have 
them know, for Mrs. James Bailey, who stares at him 
wild eyed and a little tearful. The truth comes out when 
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Judge MacLean walks into the room and Jim catches 
sight of him. 


Jim — (crossing to Judge). Hello! You’re the wise one that said my trolley 
bonds was no good, aren’t you? 

Jupcr — They weren’t then — the committee changed their plans at the meet- 
ing last evening. 

Jum — Changed, eh? And none of you smart Alecks could figure it out! 
Ha! I never had a doubt in the world about it. 

Mrs. Baitey —Jim, you’re — you’re rich? 

Jim— Rich! Ask the Judge! (Mrs. Bailey bursts out crying.) Hello — 
the dam’s busted! What is there to bawl at? 

Mrs Bamrey —If you’re rich, Jim, you won’t want me back. 

Jim — Oh, I see. Well, just because I got to the top of the heap I’m not 
the kind to throw the old girl overboard and take up with a doll-faced cutie! 
And you’re goin’ to get your share of the money — save it or blow it in, as you 
like. 

oe Bartey — Oh, I don’t care about that—I only want you. (Luella 
enters. 

Jim —’Atta baby! That’s the way to have ’em trained! You know, Annie, 
that for Jim Bailey’s wife — you look— seedy! Come along with me and you 
can get yourself a new dress. 

Mrs. Barry — Jim, do you mean it? 

Jim — Come on and see. 

Mrs. Bamey —I’ll get my hat. 

Jim — You don’t need a hat. I’]] buy you one. And you can walk down 
the street with me while I give the laugh to all these poor simps that have 
been calling me a failure! Imagine the nerve of them Me —a failure 
(He takes Mrs. Bailey’s arm.) Come on, old girl, let’s go. 


The Judge has brought the bill of sale with him for 
Luella’s signature. Nell has already signed and every- 
thing is agreed upon. Luella is still intent on waiting 
for Hughie, but the Judge assures her that Hughie knows 
all about it and, being a partner, is naturally in favor of 
the deal. She is about to sign when she looks up and 
catches sight of Danny coming through the door. 

Danny is loaded with information and money. He has 
also sold his bonds. He knows, for one thing, that the 
contract has been altered at some one’s suggestion, and 
he suspects the Judge. He knows the Judge owns most 
of the hotel company’s stock and he discovers, when 
Hughie arrives, that the contractor putting up the Kester 
cottages was to be paid to call the strike. That is a little 
too much even for Hughie to stomach and he very 
frankly tells the Judge so. 

Before they are through with him the Judge is ready 
to cry quits and do what he can to call off the strike. 
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He has no desire to face in court a charge of conspiracy. 
But he has one parting shot. He will have nothing 
further to do with Hughie as a partner. Which tickles 
Luella a lot. Now Hughie can take over her share of 
the business and go in partnership with Danny. “ The 
only place I want to be boss is around home,” she 
confesses. 

When Nell comes from the inner office she is wearing 
her hat and carrying her pocketbook. She is ready to 
leave and tries to pass Danny without comment. But he 
stops her. 


Danny — Nell! Before we part again I feel that I’d like to straighten the 
record a little. I thought you’d made rather a mess of things interfering 
between your father and mother 

Nett — Don’t worry. As long as I live I’m never going to interfere or give 
one word of suggestion or advice to anybody. 

Danny — Wait! Everything you’ve done has turned out to be the gosh- 
darndest success! 

Nett — Is that some more of your sarcasm? 

Danny — Good Lord, don’t you see it yourself? Look at Luella and 
Hughie — they were just a humdrum married couple. Now they’ve suddenly 
blossomed out like a pair of honeymooners, and you taught your father some- 
thing he hadn’t learned in his whole married life. You’ve taught him how much 
your mother means to him and made him want to share everything with her 
and do his best to make her happy! (Nell looks astounded.) You should 
have seen their faces when I met them, arm-in-arm, parading down the 
street just now. 

Nett — (smiling with pleasure). Mother and Dad. (Realizes she is smiling 
— changes expression and turns away.) 

Danny — (fingering torn pocket). Yes— oh, they’ve made up fine. There 
are two pretty good bits of work, I should say. I’ve got a meeting of the 
bondholders at the Village Hall, and I don’t want to look ragged. 

Nett — (going up to bookcase for sewing basket). Then for heaven’s sake 
let me sew up that pocket. 

Danny — Oh, don’t bother. 

Neri — Stand around here to the light. (She begins to sew pocket.) 

Danny — And look at the business. I couldn’t have come within a mile of 
making this the success that you have. Ouch! 

Nett — Did I stick you? 

Danny — It’s all right. 

Nett — I’m sorry. 

Danny — And then —there’s me. When I leave today I’m going to take 
something away with me I’ll never forget. You’ve made me see at last what 
a damned fool I’ve been with all my romantic slush. From now on I’m going 
to be a sensible, practical— ouch! (He winces once more). You’re sewing, 
not tattooing! (Nell laughs hysterically — Danny listens as if not believing his 
ears.) Nell, have I really made you laugh? 

Nett — Of course you have. (Breaks off thread.) Oh, what is the matter 
with me? I’ve sewn the coat right through to the trousers! 

Danny — That’s all right. It’ll keep me from getting my suits mixed. As 
long as you haven’t sewn them to the other things. (Pulls pocket.) No—you 
hayen’t — why, you’re laughing again! (Nell’s shoulders are shaking —her head 
buried in her arm on back of chair.) No, you’re not — you're crying. Please 
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don’t do that. You make me feel exactly the way I don’t want to feel — if I’m 
to be sensible and practical 

Nett — Oh, you and your “ practical’? — make me sick. 

Danny — (surprised). Why, don’t you want me to be practical? 

Nett — You know I don’t. You’re only talking that way to be contrary! 

Danny —I am not. 

Nett — You are so. Whatever I am you’re bound you're going to be the 
opposite. 

Danny — You! Don’t tell me you’ve turned 

Nett — Romance! Real romance — is worth all the practical ideas in the 
world. 

Danny — Good Lord, it’s hopeless! 

Nett — Oh, you’re just the most impossible man! Danny —I want to ask 
you something. 

Danny — All right — ask away. 

Nett — You want me to shout it, I suppose. (He crosses to her.) I want 
to whisper! 

(Danny bends down —her arm goes round his neck. Danny looks at her, 
surprised, and goes to the desk and picks up the telephone.) 

Danny — Main two-seyen — That’s right! 

Nett — Danny! 

Danny — Yes? 

Nett — Tell him it must be on the side that gets the moonlight! 


THE END 


“ TARNISH ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Gitepert EMERY 


THE season was practically two months old when Gil- 
bert Emery’s “ Tarnish” was produced at the Belmont 
Theater, October 1, 1923. But there had been no striking 
success scored with the dramas presented ahead of it. It 
was therefore the more gratefully received by the profes- 
sional and semi-professional section of the playgoing 
public that hungers for a hit to talk about through the 
early season. 

“Tarnish ” is another of those serious dramas of 
American family life and problems that serve well to 
distinguish the American theater. It achieves theatrical 
effectiveness without sacrifice of those fundamental 
truths of character lacking which the best of drama is 
but extravagant fiction told in dialogue. 

It begins in the living room of the Tevis flat in West 
One Hundred and Eighty-Ninth Street, New York. It is 
New Year’s Eve. The Tevises include Josephine Lee 
Tevis, the mother, born a Lee and eager her world should 
know it; Adolph Tevis, the father, a somewhat spineless 
gadabout, and Letitia Lee Tevis, the daughter, at once 
the strength and the hope of the family. 

“The room itself is typical of its kind, cheaply made 
and cheaply decorated,” writes Mr. Emery. “The paper 
on the walls is quiet in tone, but the electric light fixtures 
—a central chandelier and side brackets — are of a com- 
mon and vulgar pattern. This commonplace room gives 
evidence of being inhabited by people of good taste — 
for such, indeed, are the Tevises. ‘The pieces of furni- 
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ture, shabby and worn, still bear the stamp of refinement 
and former prosperity.” 

At the moment Mrs. Tevis is having tea. She is “a 
lady of some fifty-five years, very worn and thin and 
faded, yet with evidences still which suggest rather tragi- 
cally — or perhaps humorously — what she was: ‘The 
beautiful Josephine Lee.’ Her expression is fretful, dis- 
satisfied, complaining, rather haughty; her face has deep 
lines of disappointment, disillusion, illness, combined 
with a kind of long-suffering triumphant virtue. For 
long ago she made up her mind, whatever happened, to 
be the impeccable wife and mother. Mrs. Tevis is at all 
events a lady, born and bred to the conventions of a good 
old New York society, and still clinging tenaciously to 
them. She is simply dressed in black.” 

Later Mrs. Tevis is joined, to her apparent but politely 
guarded disgust, by her upstairs neighbor, Mrs. Stutts. 
“Mrs. Stutts’s attitude is that of the lesser to the greater, 
try as she will to maintain an equality and to remember 
that she ‘is just as good as anybody else.’ She is, alas! 
past forty, inclined to plumpness; considerably ‘ made 
up’; showily dressed in the extravagance of the latest 
mode; and with painfully ‘elegant’ manners. A com- 
mon, vulgar, good-natured creature.” 

It is Mrs. Stutts’s first call, and she has quite obviously 
accepted the New Year holiday as a fitting excuse to sat- 
isfy her neighborly curiosity. She is observing and full 
of gossip. She has had the “Lee family story” from 
the society columns, she has met Mr. Tevis in the elevator 
and the halls and knows him for the sort who would, as 
ner husband says, appreciate a nice bottle of port wine 
for New Year’s, and she has set Letitia down as being 
rather reserved and retiring. 

Being a “ bootlegger’s bride,” as the charge goes, Mrs. 
Stutts may be classed with the social liberals. She sees 
what she sees and knows what she knows, and from these 
observations evolves her own philosophy of life. Just 
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now she is considerably exercised over the things she has 
seen that afternoon. 


Mrs. Sturrs—. . . Well, I lunched with some lady friends at the Palace 
Hotel, and afterwards they would sit around in Peacock Alley 

Mrs. Trevis — In what? 

Mns. Srutrrs— Peacock Alley! Did you ever? Of course I think it’s just 
too common for words, but you do see some of the— Well! I think it’s 
awful, the way those women carry on. Girls that one day haven’t got more 
than one pair of — well, you know —to their names and the next you see ’em 
in sables. As I tell Ed — there’s two ways to get a fur coat, and one of ’em is 
to buy it. But Ed says some women are just like fruit cake; the more you keep 
*em, the better they are. 

Mrs. Trevis — (shuddering). Mrs. Stutts — Really! 

Mrs. Srutrrs— (in full swing). Why, if you’ll believe me, there’s that 
manicure of mine who — well, how that girl manages to 

Mrs. Tevis— (passing the gingerbread in an attempt to divert her). Did 
you have a pleasant Christmas, Mrs. Stutts? 

Mrs. Stutrs— (taking more gingerbread). Lovely —just lovely! As I 
was saying, that manicure of mine — would you believe me if I told you she 
calls herself Ant’n’ette LeeNawr? French it is—for dark. Ay-ugh! And 
her name is Nettie Dark. Can you beat it ? 

Mrs. Tevis — (still trying to stem the tide). 1 don’t know what the world 
is coming to! Let me give you some tea, Mrs. Stutts. 

Mrs. Srurrs—No, thank you! That cup was lovely. Kinda saving up for 
my cocktail when Ed comes. Well, she’s a fast one, that Dark girl is 


Mrs. Healey, “a kindly, shrewd old Irish woman who 
rather reluctantly consents to give a few hours of her 
time daily to the heavier tasks of the Tevis household,” is 
in to take the tea things. Also to save some of the ginger- 
bread she has served for her favorite of the family, 
“ Tishy,” the daughter, and to observe that inasmuch as 
she is to be home for the New Year’s holidays she would 
like her pay before she goes. 

The request greatly embarrasses Mrs. Tevis. She has 
no money. Letitia runs the family budget, and Letitia is 
not at home. So Mrs. Healey is forced to depart with a 
promise that is not altogether satisfying to her. 

A few moments later Letitia appears. “She is a very 
pretty girl, quietly and simply dressed, of some twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age. Notwithstanding her 
great good looks she has an air of self-reliance, cap- 
ability, youthful dignity — for she bears a heavy burden 
of responsibility. She is the moving force of the family, 
the one on whom the others rely. Since childhood she 
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has had to face unpleasant facts, deal with unpleasant 
situations, adjust unpleasant conditions. Her natural 
buoyancy and keen sense of humor have kept her from 
any settled bitterness and pessimism; and a fastidious 
taste has kept her so far from absorbing any of the com- 
monness of the workers’ life she is a part of. She 
presents the figure of a charming, straightforward, clean- 
minded, cultured girl, yet one who is neither ignorant of, 
nor afraid of, nor a falsifier of the phases of human 
nature she comes in contact with.” 

Tishy, as she is called, is accompanied by a young 
man. His name is Emmet Carr. “He is a young man 
with plenty of charm and physical attractiveness; and 
he is intelligent, ambitious, proud —the pride which 
often results from a feeling of being inferior socially to 
those about one and the assurance that one is worth as 
much as the next person. He has two pretty distinct 
sides — a common one and a fine, delicate one, the latter 
evoked by Tishy. His lack of sureness in the Tevis 
milieu gives him a rather taking shyness at times. He is 
some twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old — quietly 
dressed in a business suit.” 

They have evidently been romping a bit on their way 
home from the office in which they are both employed. 
And though it is plain to Carr that he is not particularly 
popular with Mrs. Tevis, his happiness at being with 
Tishy is of so much greater importance he is barely con- 
scious of that fact. 

Now Mrs. Stutts has taken her delayed departure, after 
adding further to the Tevis family unrest by reporting 
having seen Mr. Tevis “ with a certain little lady ” she 
could name but won’t. Mrs. Tevis has retired to her 
room, after vainly signalling to Tishy to get rid of Carr. 
And Carr and Tishy are hanging up a couple of New 
Year wreaths they have brought home with them. 


Carr — (facing Tishy with a droll little smile). You know, sometimes I 
almost think your mother doesn’t quite like me. 
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Tisny — (with affected solemnity). Sometimes I almost think she doesn’t. 

Carr — (sincerely). I’m sorry — awfully sorry. (They smile ruefully.) She 
thinks I’m not your sort. Well, I guess I’m not. 

Tisuy — (seriously). Emmet, you mustn’t mind Mamma. Please don’t. 
She’s had a lot to lose —besides money. And she’s not well, not at all well. 
Me, I don’t like being poor a bit more than she does—JI’m no early Christian. 
Only I You see, I was only ten when the bottom fell out of our high 
estate, and we fled to Europe and cheap pensions, and then fled back again 
because the war made even that impossibke. So now I Oh, don’t let’s 
talk of it! (Taking the wreaths from him.) Where’ll we hang the rich, round 
wreaths ? 

Carr — By George, you’re a plucky girl! ‘ 

Tispy —I’m not. But what you’ve got to do, you’ve got to do. That’s 
my little motto, 

Carr — (smiling). And if it hurts ? 

Tisuy — Then it hurts. What would be your feeling about one on each of 
these doors? Or would it be too Christmas-cardy? (She stands with a wreath 
at arm’s length before her, looking particularly charming.) 

Carr — (his eyes on her adoringly). Beautiful! I think it’s beautiful! Do 
you know something? I’ve never hung up a holiday wreath before in my life. 
Our family we weren’t the holiday kind. These—with you—they’re my 
first. Funny, isn’t it? 

Tisay — No, it isn’t funny. It’s rather — heartbreaking. 

Carr — And I’ve never had a present from any one in my family — six of 
us there are. My mother—she prays a good deal, but she never remembers. 

Tispy — Oh! 

Carr — So, when you gave me this — (touching a blue silk handkerchief in 
his breast pocket) —the other day — made it yourself — well! 

Tisuy — (lightly). It’s a shower and a blower both —that handkerchief. 
I couldn’t let you go on—could I, leaving little bunches of flowers on my 
desk, day after day, without making a ladylike return for the delicate attention? 

Carr — (with growing fervor). The first time I left a bunch of posies on 
your desk—do you remember? It was the day after I brought you those deeds 
to copy. And we talked — (a pause —their eyes meet). I talked and you 
answered. 

Tisuy — (smiling reminiscently). Yes. We— we talked. 

Carr —TI was afraid of you, a little. I am yet. I always will be. 

Tisuy — (pretending dismay). Emmet, you must be psycho-analyzed at 
once! 

Carr — The nicest thing about you is that you’re so nice, Tishy! When 
I saw you that first day in the office, I thought, ‘‘O Lord! If’only I can get 
to know that girl! If she’ll only condescend to look at me, once a week even! 
And if she’ll say ‘ good morning,’ well VG 

Tisuy — (smiling). How absurd you are, Emmet. 

Carr — You’d be absurd too if a lady-angel suddenly up and said, ‘* Hello ” 
to you. It’s a funny thing. You think you’re set; that you’ll just go on, 
plugging along in your that’s-good-enough way; and then you break your 
shoe string, or lose a filling out of your tooth, or —a girl says, ‘‘ good morning,”’ 
and everything is changed — forever. 

TisuHy — Maybe it just seems changed. 

Carr — No — changed — beautifully. 

Tisoy —I don’t know. I don’t think I haye much faith—my life has 
been too quicksandy. Sometimes I feel a hundred years old. 

Carr — (warmly). I tell you I know! About myself I know. Things are 
changed for me. 

TisHy —I don’t believe you can know. You think you’re singing grand 
opera, sublimely, at the top of your lungs; and the next thing you know you’re 
bawling some horrible hand organ tune. It’s like that. v’s all in the way 
you’re made. 

Carr —I don’t believe that. I won’t believe it. Once a man realizes the 
thing that’s best inside him, he isn’t going back to the worst of himself again. 
Not — not unless his heart breaks. 
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Tispy —I’m not sure. 

Carr— Some day you will be. I’ll make you. Yes! Tishy, I can’t tell 
you what you are to me. But I know—inside me I know. I knew the first 
day! I’ve always known there was you in the world. I knew — sort of blindly 
—dumbly. Something was always wrong at home. I felt it as a kid. Wrong 
with us. Only I didn’t know what it was — how to get anything better. There’s 
my kid brother —I’ll tell you about him — only not tonight. I came down to 
Columbia — worked through the University —like a dog. It was like a dog. 
And I’ve dogged it through the Law School. And dogged it into Layton & 
Gray’s. And all the time I’d do things that didn’t seem so—so bad at the 
time. But afterwards I’d —be ashamed. Things 

Tisny —I know. Things. Yes, I know all about that. 

Carr — You understand? Things—Oh, God, I don’t know! Most men 
have them, I suppose. 

Tisny — It’s — it’s a kind of — tarnish, isn’t it? 

Carr — Tarnish? You can clean tarnish, can’t you? Perhaps, if I hadn’t 
got to know you, I’d have gone on getting tarnished, and finally, at last, 
not minding, not knowing — only now—there’s you. And that’s the other 
side—the shiny side—that’s in me somehow. And so—you_ see — well, 
there’s you. Don’t laugh. 

Tisuy — (deeply touched). Laugh? I’d sooner cry. Has it been all that? 
So much? Me, I mean? 

Carr — All that? 

Tispy — Now I’m a little afraid. But I’m — glad, Emmet. 


He tells her then, his enthusiasm mounting, of his 
chances for investing his $1,000 savings on the advice of 
the member of the firm most interested in him, and of his 
better chances of being taken into the firm itself later as 
a junior partner. She is happy for him, and quotes him 
a motto for his guidance: “Good luck have thou with 
thine honor; ride on because of the word of truth; and 
thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things.” 

But she cannot rise to his enthusiasm over the firm 
member who has helped him. She has, as it happens, that 
day quit her job — for reasons she refuses to tell him. 
Tonight she would like to think she is “sort of happy.” 
Another moment and they are laughing and singing 
again, “very youthfully and gayly.” 

Carr — (radiant). Tishy —let’s have a Happy New Year — together. 

Tisuy — (defensively). The drawback to that is, you must go — this 
minute. Table not even set. Allez! (Carr takes her in his arms and kisses 
her.) No, Emmet, no! (For an instant she lets herself go, her lips on his. 
Then she draws quietly away.) That much—that little much—I take for 
my New Year. To keep. To remember. 

Carr — Tishy Tevis—I’m in love with you—head over heels—I can’t 
see straight —I can’t think. You’re just like God to me—I want to worship 
you —I feel small and mean and big and tall all at the same time —I —I — 


I Are you in love with me? Are you? 
Tisuy — (with a smile). Oh—for a nickel—I could be. 
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Carr — You are! Oh, praise God, you are! 

Tisuy —I’m not going to be! No, wait! I could have stopped your saying 
— what you’ve just said. I 

Carr — You couldn’t! 

TisHy — (trying to conceal her emotion). Well, anyhow, I didn’t. It just 
suddenly seemed to me that I—I-—I couldn’t go on unless someone 

Carr — Who? 

Tisoy — Well, you, then—said I was a nice girl. Tomorrow I’m going 
to be brave and bold again. Only tonight — (wiping away a little tear). Ob, 
Emmet, say I’m a nice girl again! 

Carr — You’re — you’re — you’re 

Tispy — (quickly — smilingly). It’s all right. You needn’t go on. I 
just wanted to be sure. And tomorrow it’s going to stop. 

Carr — Tomorrow it begins! 

Tisuy — (firmly). Stops. The posies—the wreaths — you — everything. 

Carr — Why do you say that? 

Tisoy — Because there isn’t any chance in the world for you and me. 
Because 

Carr — Go on. 

Tisuy — My mother and — and my father —I’ve got them. And they’ve got 
me — that’s all they have got. No, I can’t leave here. 

‘ARR — (quietly). I’m not asking that. 

Tisny — What are you asking? 

Carr —I’m asking you to let me love you. I’m asking you to love me. 
All the rest is simple — after that. 

Tishy — Simple? Simple? I tell you it’s impossible. Us—us on your 
shoulders? That’s where we’d be. Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about! 

Carr —I know I want you —and I—Oh, Tishy, you do want me! Don’t 
you? 
Tisay — (trying to be resolute). An engagement between us— it would be 
absurd! Something to drag out and grow soiled and faded and —and hopeless 
—as time goes on. It would kill me to see you get bored and tired and mechan- 
ical—to see you giving up your chances, your beautiful chances, because you 
are tied. Oh, there are relations in this world between men and women that 
don’t tarnish—I’m big enough to see that — splendid, true relations — when 
a man really gives himself —and a woman gives herself— (As he attempts to 
speak.) No, no! Please! It’s just hopeless for us, you and me. 

Mrs. Tzvis— (from her room). Tishy —hasn’t your father come in yet? 

Tisuy — No, not yet, dear. 

Carr— And isn’t it anything to you that I love you? (She is silent.) 
Isn’t it? 

Tisuy — (feebly). The wreaths are pretty aren’t they? 

Carr — Answer me! Isn’t it — isn’t it? 

Tisuy — (in a scarcely audible voice). Ye-e-s (Carr puts his hands on 
her temples and turning her face up to his looks adoringly, reverently, into 
her eyes.) 

Carr — You’ye got me — and I — oh, I’ve got you! (Tishy releases herself; 
then drops with a sigh into his arms. After a pause.) I feel like the day I 
went to war. Tishy, all my life I’m going to love you and fight for you. 


Again the querulous voice of Mrs. Tevis interrupts 
them, and with a half promise to meet him later Tishy 
hurries Emmet away. 

Mrs. Tevis doesn’t like Carr, and is emphatic in stating 
her objections. She has heard something from Mrs. 
Stutts of his rather common family. And the less they 
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have to do with people of that sort the better will she be 
pleased. Tishy’s own father should serve as a warning to 
her when it comes to that type of man. 

The paternal Tevis, it appears, is at the moment under 
suspicion. The major portion of the family income is 
$1,000 a year which comes from the estate of a deceased 
aunt. The half-yearly check for $500 came that morn- 
ing, and in a thoughtless moment Mrs. Tevis gave it to 
Mr. Tevis to have it cashed, that the accumulated bills 
might be paid. Mr. Tevis, departing gayly with the 
check, has not been heard from since. 

Tishy is frankly upset by this news, and greatly dis- 
appointed in her mother. Mrs. Tevis should have known 
better, after experiences they have gone through with her 
father and knowing, as she does, what he does with 
whatever money he is able to get hold of. And the 
bills! They are heavier than ever this time. Mrs. Tevis’s 
last operation hasn’t been paid for yet, nor the rent 

A moment later the discussed Tevis appears. “ He is 
secretly much agitated but makes a very debonair effort 
to appear at his ease. Tevis is sixty-five years old, or 
thereabouts — unhealthily fat, white-haired, with signs of 
long self-indulgences; puffy eyes, flabby skin, etc. He 
still betrays the evidences of the dandyism of his younger 
days — the too bright tie, the flower in the buttonhole, 
the clothes carefully brushed, clothes much worn and of 
a somewhat antiquated fashion. His manners are florid, 
his gestures courtly. His indulgences have undermined 
him physically, leaving him weak, nervous and fatuous. 
He presents the painfully undignified figure of an old 
man who has squandered almost everything of value in his 
character and is still ridiculously at the mercy of his un- 
governable, senile, sexual desires.” 


Trevis — My Lambkin! (He enters with an affectation of sprightliness.) Give 
your venerable parent a kiss! (He kisses’ Tishy. Mrs. Tevis follows.) Ah, ha! 
Wreaths! Wreaths! Makes our little love nest as cosy and bright as — as 
a little love nest. Eh, Mother? 

Mrs. Trvis — (inflexibly). Adolph! Where have you been? 

(Tishy takes his hat, stick, muffler and coat.) 
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Trevis — (sitting). Been? 12 Oh, flané-ing. Here! There! Everywhere! 
Like a bird! Yes, like a bird! Like a bird! 

Tisuy — Did you have a nice walk, Daddy? 

Trevis — Delightful — delightful! Alluring shops — festive scenes — bright 
faces — *‘ eyes looked love to eyes that spake again’? — Espiéglerie! The New 
Year — always the New Year! Eh, mother? 

(Mrs. Tevis sniffs.) 

Tisuy — (disregarding the pantomime of Mrs. Tevis indicative of her con- 
viction that Tevis’s gayety bodes no good.) Well, you seem to have caught 
the spirit of the occasion beautifully. Did you go far? Did you meet anyone 
you knew? 

Tevis— Far? to the utmost ends of the earth! Meet anyone I knew? 
I met them all, knew them all, loved them all—the world, my brothers, my 
sisters. 

Mrs. Trevis — Don’t be a fool, Adolph! Did you go to the bank? 

Trevis — The bank? Stately pile— floors of silver, doors of gold — what 
joys, what sorrows there! The Bank, ah! 

Mrs. Trevis — Oh, mon Dieu! May I infer from your ridiculous conversation, 
that you did go to the bank? 

Trvis — (blandly). Josephine — you may. 

Mrs. Trvis— And you’ve got the money? 

Tevis— Got it? (Slapping his pockets elaborately.) Oceans — barrels — 
oodles of it! 

Mrs. Tevis— Thank God for that! Now give it to Tishy. 

TisHy — (good-naturedly going over to him). Come along, Daddy. Pro- 
duce the guilty gold. And I’ll put it in the trusty dispatch box. 

Trevis — Miseress! 


Tisuy — ‘‘ Hands up! The money or 3 


The fact is, Tevis has not got the money. He puts 
them off as long as he can, and then makes a bold show 
of searching his pockets for it. But it is not to be found. 
He has been robbed! He must have been robbed! There 
is no other explanation. 

That explanation pleases him so well he begins to 
dramatize it. He remembers how it might have occurred. 
There was an accident — a taxi—a crushed child—a 
weeping mother. And while he was weeping over “ that 
bruised little body” some miscreant had taken his 
money. What, oh, what, is he to do? Let him die! Let 
him go that he may throw himself into the river. 

But Tishy is not to be fooled by this performance. 
After a little burst of tearful impatience with both her 
parents, during which she tries to make them realize the 
position they are in— with her own job gone—she 
takes her father in hand and, though she regards him 
“contemptuously, despairingly, struggling with her im- 
pulse to rush away forever from such scenes as these,” 
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she speaks to him gently, which she knows is the only 


way to win him. 

Step by step she goes over with him his reported ex- 
periences of the day, and soon she has him so tangled in 
his own misstatements that she knows he is lying. Then 
she reminds him that he was seen that afternoon by Mrs. 
Stutts when he was walking with another woman, and she 
wants to know about that other woman. 


Tisuy — (quietly). Father — you’re lying! You’ve been lying all the time. 

Trvis— (in the last attempt). Tishy, if it were my dying word, I’d 
swear 

Tisoy — Stop! Don’t go on! It—jit isn’t any use. This isn’t the first 
time. (Wearily, without much hope.) What have you done with it? Answer 
me! What have you done with it? 

Trevis —I— Tishy, have pity on me. You don’t know. You don’t under- 
stand. You’re— you’re a young girl — you — 

Tisny — (trying to master her repulsion). Father —you’ve given it to 
somebody. Is that it? Is it? 

Trevis — I —I— had to (Tishy gives a little cry.) 1—Oh, I can’t 
talk to you about it! A man would understand, but you 

TisHy — You’ve given the money to — some woman — haven’t you? 

Trvis — Oh, Tevis — Tevis— why does God let you live? 

Tisoy — Who was it? 

Tevis— Oh! What does it matter who it was now? 

Tisuy — It matters just this: you or I have got to try to get the money back 
— from her — the woman you were with today. 

Trvis — (sincerely). You—my daughter 
we starve, all of us—din the gutter! 

Tisuy — Then will you go? 

Trevis — (whimpering). I don’t know how she got it from me — Tishy, 
as God sees his poor little children, I didn’t mean to give it all to her — only 
a few dollars to help a poor young girl. But, but 

TisHy — (in the last appeal). Father, will you go to her? 

Trvis— Me? I—I—No! (His voice drops to a whisper.) I’m afraid of 
her — afraid 
Tisoy — You must! 

Trevis —I can’t —I can’t 

TisHy — Then I’ve got to go! Who is she? Where is she? 

Trevis — (moaning). Tishy! Don’t tell your mother — don’t tell her 

Tispy — Who is she? 

Trevis —I won’t tell! I won’t tell! 

Tisoy — (in desperation). ve got to get it—TI’vye got to get it! Can’t 
you understand? Oh, why don’t you help me—help me? Tell me —tell me! 
Daddy! Why don’t you help me? 

Trevis — Too late —too late 

(One hears Mrs. Stutts again at ‘‘ The Love Nest.’’) 

Tisuy —T’ye got to find out. I’ve got to find out — somehow (Looking 
up.) Oh! That! (Jn anguish at the thought of further humiliation at Mrs. 
Stutt’s hands.) 

Trvis — (agonizedly; comprehending). My Baby! My Lamb! No! No! 

Mrs. Trvis — (running from her room). What is it? Oh, God, what is it 
now? Tishy! Where are you going? 

Tisay — (at the door, with a hard little laugh) 1? I’m going to call on 


the “* bootlegger’s bride.’ 
The curtain falls 


! Go to her? No! Not if 
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ACT II 


A few hours later that evening Nettie Dark bustles 
into her dowdy apartment somewhere “in the Forties, 
near Sixth Avenue.” As an apartment it consists of “a 
small sitting room opening out of what is a bed room, 
or, one might say, an alcove, since the larger part of the 
back wall has been cut to form an arch, thus making the 
rear room almost entirely visible. This arch is curtained 
with cretonne of a very vivid new art pattern. The walls 
of the sitting room and bed room are covered with a 
rather muddy-colored, brown-yellow-green paper, usually 
referred to as ‘tapestry.’ The furniture is meretricious, 
vulgar, cheap and of different varieties — in short, any- 
thing that has happened to take Miss Dark’s lively fancy. 
Near the fireplace is a chaise longue on which is a red 
velvet cover. A plate of frosted cup cakes, two other 
plates, cigarettes in a holder, matches and ash tray, two 
large highball glasses, etc. The view one has of the 
bed room gives a sight of the bed set in the middle of the 
room, its head against the rear wall.” 

As Nettie enters “ one perceives that, while not pretty, 
nor beautiful, she has the ‘certain something’ which 
attracts — that is to say, attracts men. She is small, 
lithe, dark-haired, rather sallow of skin, but her eyes are 
brilliant and bold and expressive; and her face, a little 
dull and sullen in repose, lights up when she is in a good 
humor, with a curious youthful charm, heightened by a 
warm, sensuous smile. She looks what she is to men: 
companionable and dangerous. As she comes into the 
room, she is wearing a gray fur coat and a small bright 
turban. As soon as the packages are disposed of, she 
pulls off her hat and throws it into a chair. As she 
removes her coat she regards the much worn lining and 
whistles a single rueful note at its sorry state. Her dress 
is of plain black with a little white collar, and she has 
discarded all ornaments except one or two of the 
simplest, and a wrist watch. She goes to the table near 
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the fireplace, finds and lights a cigarette, then regards 
herself critically in the mirror, nodding disapproval at 
the effect. 

Being New Year’s Eve, Nettie would like to have a 
party. And it has occurred to her that if she can get 
hold of a certain old friend of hers she could organize 
one without much trouble. But she suspects if she were 
to call him herself he would not come. So she rings up 
her friend, Aggie, who lives in the apartment above her, 
and asks her to do the calling for her. 


Nettie — Say, Ag— you want to do something for me? 

AcciE — What — me? 

Nertre — Ay-ugh. 

Accre— What do you want me to do? 

Nettie — (abruptly). Ag— telephone to Emmet Carr for me, will you? 

Acctz — What — me? 

Nerrig — Ay-ugh! Listen! I want to see him. I gotta. I want to see him 
tonight. 

Accre — But 

Nertrre—I know. But he won’t come for me. He won’t. I phoned to 
him twice before I came in tonight, and he threw me down—cold. You 
phone him for me. 

Acciz — But if he — Lord, what’ll I say? 

Nettie — Tell him—Oh, tell him I’m in trouble —awful—that I need 
help or something —and that I don’t know you’re telephoning, see? And 
that you knew he was my best friend — you know the kind of song-and-dance. 
Will you? I’ve helped you out before now. Will you? 


Aggie’s technique is a little crude and she stammers 
considerably over the phone, but she manages finally to 
convince Emmet that his old friend’s condition is pre- 
carious and that the least he can do is to drop around and 
see her, if only for a minute. 

“He'll come,” she reports to Nettie; “ he’ll come — 
for a minute. He’s going somewhere afterwards. God, 
I hate to lie like that.” 

Nor does Nettie’s happy gratitude cheer her per- 
ceptibly. Fact is, Aggie is the one who is in serious 
trouble. Her man is sick upstairs — with pneumonia, 
she thinks —and the landlady has given them until 
Monday to raise the rent. She’s just gotta make a touch 
somewhere. There ain’t nothing else for her to do. She’s 
gotta stick to her man. 
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“It’s hell when you fall for ’em, isn’t it?” Nettie 
sympathizes. ‘“‘ Especially when they don’t fall back.” 

The problem of the loan is easily met, and when Aggie 
returns to her sick friend she carries with her one of 
Nettie’s hundred dollar bills. The sight of so much 
money has nearly floored her, and she fears the worst. 
But Nettie reassures her. 

“Oh, no, dearie! Don’t think it! I didn’t have to pay 
the ‘ awful price.’ He’s just a poor old boob that falls 
for the ‘ young-girl-in-trouble’ stuff if you cry a little 
and let him hold your hand under the table. He’s mush 
now, but I guess he was some little Bluebeard in his 
day. Ain’t it awful, though, to see these old birds lick 
their chops? Well, I borrowed some from him ‘on 
account.’ ” 

Nettie is happy fixing the room for Carr’s reception, 
adding a final touch when she extracts a half bottle of 
gin from back of the fire screen to go with the glasses 
on the table. She also lights the incense that the atmos- 
phere may be properly seductive. 

But when Emmet comes, mystified by the cheerfulness 
of her greeting and her feigned surprise at seeing him, he 
does not even notice the preparations in his honor and he 
hates the incense. Also, he would like to know exactly 
what help it is Nettie needs, as his time is somewhat 
pressing. 

But Nettie is not for having this happy reunion so 
quickly spoiled. Her invitation to him to make himself 
comfortable is not only earnest but insistent, and before 
he knows it she has taken his coat and hat and tossed 
them on her bed and has him seated in the best of the 
rockers, smoking his favorite brand of cigarettes and 
still wondering why she has sent for him. 

She is much more interested in learning what has 
happened to him the last several months, and what 
progress he is making at the office. She has heard from 
his boss — rather a “rapid baby” with the girls, this 
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boss —that he (Carr) is doing beautifully. This is not 
unpleasing news to Emmet, but he is still insistent on 
finding out what it is she wants of him, and she con- 
tinues dissembling. 


Nertrr—. . . Well, old Sunshine, don’t bite my head off! Gosh, it’s 
nice to see you sitting there in Nettie’s little old rocker! I—FI’ve missed you, 
Metty. 

Carr — (hastily). Ay-ugh? Aggie said over the phone you were up 
against it, Nettie. What’s the difficulty? 

Netriz — I’1] tell you —in a minute. Ob, I’ve had an awful time! Honest, 
I never thought I’d 

Carr — (not unkindly). Better spit it right out. I’ve got to be on my way, 
you know. 

Nettie — (wistfully). Where you going? To celebrate? 

Carr — (casually). No. I’ve got an engagement. 

Nettizr — With the iceman, I suppose. 

Carr — (smiling). Ay-ugh. 

Nettie — (Ingratiatingly). *"Member last New Year’s, Metty? 

(Carr nods embarrassedly. Nettie puts her hand on his knee.) 

Carr — (moving away). Say, Nettie— shoot out anything you want to tell 
me, and if I can be of any help, why 

Nerris— Wasn’t it fun? Out with the bunch raising Cain—and then 
coming home, by ourselves, just you and me, and—oh, we did have good 
times together, didn’t we? Playing around? (Jumping to her feet.) Oh, my 
good Lord! What will you think of me? What? And me “the grand 
little homemaker,’” as you used to say. I’ve never offered you a drink! 
Watch Little Sister while she (She runs to the table and begins to 
prepare the drink.) 

Carr — (emphatically). I don’t want a drink, Nettie. I 

Nettiz — Oh, my Lord! I never heard such a dog! Don’t want a 

Carr—lI don’t! Don’t fix it, not for me. 

Nertiz — Why, Emmet Carr! Do you stand there and say you won’t have 
a drink with me, Nettie, on New Year’s Eve? Pig! 

Carr — (yielding). Honestly, I— oh, well, if —— 

Nettis — Oh, well, I guess so! Just as if I didn’t know how a certain 
rising young lawyer didn’t like his ‘‘ Tom Collins.” (As she works.) ’Member 
last year at this time when you looked at me with those old brown eyes 
of yours and said, ‘‘ Net, by God, I’m going to make ’em sit up in that 
office!”? Do you? (As she pours the gin, making a stiff drink, Carr inter- 
jects, ‘‘ Easy there!’’) 

Carr — (smiling). Did I? Damn cheek, eh? 

Nertre— No! Gosh! I’m so proud of you— (Going to the bathroom.) I 
got a cold siphon in the bathroom. (Carr rises and consults his watch, moving 
uneasily to the fireplace.) Is she pretty? 

Carr — Who? 

Nettiz — The iceman! 

Carr — (laughing in spite of himself). That iceman sort of worries you, 
doesn’t he? 

Nerrie — (making a face at him and adding the siphon-water to the glasses). 
Here you are, old dear! (As she gives the glasses.) You! Me! Us! To 
old times, Metty, God bless *em! And a Happy New Year —to us both! (She 
clinks her glass on his.) 

Carr — A Happy New Year! (His mind on Tishy.) A new year—a new 
year! (They drink.) 
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The drink revives a little of their old intimacy, but 
not much. Emmet is still on his guard. He sympathizes 
with Nettie and her loneliness, and is sorry to hear that 
she has been so discouragingly up against it the last few 
months. If a loan will help But it is not money 
that Nettie wants, seeing that she has just been lucky. 
“Tt’s never been a question of money between us,” she 
reminds him, “and it’s never going to be—no, sir!” 
Nettie’s lonesome, that’s all. She wants company. 

Aggie calls again. She is distressed because her friend 
upstairs is seriously ill with the flu, or something, and 
she wants help. Nettie is reluctant to go back with her 
for fear she will lose Emmet while she is gone. Anyway, 
there’s no hurry. 


Netrize— (her arm on his shoulder). —Metty? Do you know I was 
soppy in love with you once? A year ago tonight? Right here in this little 
old room? Do you know that? 

Carr — (in an attempt to laugh it off). See here, Nettie, no bunk. What’s 
the use of 

Nertrz —I was. 

Carr— (as kindly as possible). What happened between us, happened. 
That’s all. I guess there wasn’t much falling in love done — not on my part 
or on yours. You and I—well, I was a man and you were a girl — and — 
well, you know. There wasn’t any special reason why we—I guess we were 
both a little lonely and— you were a good pal, Nettie. I don’t want you 
to think I don’t appreciate — but — oh, hang it! Things change. They’ve got 
to. It’s nobody’s fault — it’s — well — they change. 

Netrre — They change all right. Only —oh, I’m a poor mutt, I am! But 
honest and true, Metty, there never was a fellow I ever met — and that’s going 
some — that — that 

Carr — (more brusquely). Oh, get down to brass tacks, Nettie! What is 
it you want to talk to me about tonight? Anything? 

Nettie — (abruptly). Met? Who’s your new girl? 

Carr — (irritatedly). Look here! Do you think I came here to be asked 
fool questions like that? 

Nertrm—O don’t be so darned up-stage! You used to be able to take 
a joke, but now — Oh, gosh, look at the coffee-pot doing the Gilda Gray! Cimme 
your handkerchief! — To lift it off with! Quick! It’ll be hard-boiled! Gimme 
it! a snatches the blue silk handkerchief Tishy has given him, from his 
pocket. 

Carr — (jumping to recover it). No— here — hold on—let go of that! If 
you burn 

Nertiz — (seeing that he is really angry, throws the handkerchief back). Aw, 
take your old wipe! (Carr replaces it solicitously.) 1 never did like blue 
anyway. I can do it with my little old skirt. (She lifts away the coffee-pot.) 
Pull out the plug, will you? Gosh, I see I gotta learn to make handkerchiefs 
if I want to get a beau. 

Carr — (significantly). There’s more you’ve got to learn to forget, Nettie. 
You’d better begin right now. 

Nerrizx — Oh! — (Starting to retort but thinking better of it.) You don’t 
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say!— Gee, doesn’t it smell grand? Still the same old coffee-hound you use 


to be, are you? 
Carr — Uhn — hmn. 2 
Nettie — (at his arm). Say, Met, wasn’t the coffee good last New Year’s 


Eve? O Boy! And wasn’t it good the next morning? Tl tell the world! 
Come on, let’s have a cup now, Met. (She thrusts her arm in his affectionately. 
She sees their two reflections in the glass.) O Gee, don’t we look cute in there 
together? Old Darling! 


Emmet gently, but positively, disengages himself from 
her tightening embrace, and is again ready to leave her. 
But she begs so hard that he stay and have at least a cup 
of coffee — for the sake of old times and that other New 
Year’s —that he again weakens. He makes another 
effort to get away when she discovers there is no cream. 
He will go to the store and — “ And send it back by the 
boy” she finishes for him. He will not! 

Aggie is in again, terrified at the goings on of her 
delirious friend and begging that some one come. Finally 
it is decided that Emmet will go upstairs and see if he 
can quiet the sick man while Nettie goes for the cream. 
But once Emmet is gone she changes her mind. Instead 
of wasting time buying cream she will use it to reset the 
stage. 

Out goes the ceiling light, and on goes the phonograph. 
The next minute she has dashed into the bed room, 
thrown off her street clothes and put on an elaborate 
negligée, “calculated to display her charms to the 
utmost.” She is barely dressed when the bell rings, and, 
hoping to startle Emmet with her adjusted loveliness, she 
throws open the door. 

Letitia Tevis stands waiting on the other side. 

“Well,” demands Nettie, as soon as she can recover 
from her surprise and disappointment; “what is it? 
Income tax or birth control?” 

Tishy is deadly serious and a little frightened. She has 
come in search of a Miss Le Noire, and she has not come 
as a client or as an agent. She has come because she 
knows her father was with Miss Le Noire at the Palace 
Hotel that afternoon. 
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Nertiz — (insolently). Well, what if I was at the Palace today? What 
of it? Maybe I do know your father. I know Grant’s Tomb and the Wool- 
worth Building and Jack Dempsey — but what of it? What of it? 

Tisuy — (coldly). It is just that — that’s the reason for my coming here. 

Nertie — (rising, and looking at her watch). Well, you'll have to excuse 
me, I’m afraid 

Tisay —I am afraid you will have to listen. (Nettie sits.) Miss Le Noire, 
I have to earn my living —I am, or was till recently, in Layton & Gray’s law 
office 

Nettie — (with a swift look). O-o-oh! Were you? 

Tisuy — My people lost their money — some time ago — when I was a child. 
I have a father and a mother who are dependent on me, who are old, in ill 
health, unable to keep themselves; our circumstances are straitened, very; we 
have only what I can earn—and just now I am out of employment — only 
what I earn and a very small amount of money yearly, left us by an aunt —I’m 
sorry to bore you with all this, but I have to tell it in order to make things 
quite clear to you why 

Nertre — Layton & Gray’s, you say? Do you know a fellow down there 
named Carr? 

Tispy — Yes. In order to make it quite clear to you 

Nertre — He’s a great friend of mine —a great friend. 

TisHy — Please! I have to count every penny — every penny —I want you 
to believe this. Today we received a part of our little money, the half of 
it — five hundred dollars. My father cashed the check at the bank — and he 

Nertie — (rising). Excuse me, Miss Tevis, but I gotta tell you my friend 
will be here any minute — and if you’re getting round to borrow money of me, 
as you seem to be, I might as well tell you now that I am not in a position to 

Tisuy — (flushing). Oh! How can you speak like that? 

Netriz— I’m sorry you’re up against it, as you say you are— but I don’t 
see why you should come down here to my flat and spill it all over me. It’s 
not my notion of a pleasant New Year’s Eve. 

Tisoy — No, nor mine, 

Nettie — Well? 

Tisuy — Miss Le Noire — the money my father cashed today he gave to you. 
I know that. 

Nettig — What do you mean — gave it to me? 

Tishy — He gave it you. I don’t know why —I don’t want to know why. 
He is an old man, a very broken, unfortunate, old man—and—and not — 
not quite responsible very often — for what he does— not quite—O you must 
have seen that! Miss Le Noire, I am going to ask you—for my mother’s sake, 
for my father’s sake —not for mine —to keep them from actual want, I ask 
you to—to give me back the money my — my father gave you this afternoon. 

Nettie —I don’t care if you’re asking it for the Lord on High! You can’t 
come here and insult me right in my own house. I want you to get out of 
here. I want you to get out of this room! 

Tisoy —I’m not going to leave here, until I have that money 

Nettre— We'll see abou 

Tisuy —I’m not insulting you—I’m not accusing you of —of anything. 
All I am doing is to try to show you, to make you feel how — how — Miss 
Le Noire, you must give that money back. You must! 

Nertiz — (lashing herself to @ rage). I don’t know how you dare say such 
things! I don’t know how you dare! You! Who are you, anyway? What do 
I know about you, or your sob-story? Just because you pretend to be a 
lady —I suppose that’s what you do!—with a ga-ga old father, “‘ not quite 
responsible’? — he’s rotten! (Tishy interrupts with: ‘ Stop, Miss Le Noire!’’) 
Pll say he’s rotten! and because a nasty, bleach-haired, gossiping old boot- 
legger’s kept woman comes to you and tells you she happened to see me say 
“Hello ”? to your lovely father, you come crashing down here to me— me—a 
gitl who works a darned sight harder than you do to get along —to me, who’s 
just as good as you are, yes, just as good—and accuse me of stealing — sure, 
that’s what it amounts to! Me/ Because you think I’m not in your class. 
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That’s why you try it on! Well, Miss Tevis, let me tell you one thing, and let 
me tell you straight, I can sue you— sue you for defamation of character. You 
better be sure next time you and your father get into trouble that you know 
who it is you’re trying to hang your dirty work on to! — You get out of here! 

Tisoy — (angrily). Oh! How dare you speak to me like that? How dare 
you? I won’t leave this room I tell you— not till you give me that money! 

The outer door swings open and Emmet bursts cheer- 
fully through, calling to Nettie. “Hello, darling,” she 
calls back, without taking her eyes off Tishy, who stands 
as if she were turned to stone. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with that fellow,” reports 
Emmet from the hall. ‘He only wanted a drink. Did 
you get your old cream?” 

He comes gayly into the room but stops stock still, 
the words faltering on his lips, as he sees Tishy. She 
is motionless, expressionless. Nettie looks from one to 
the other, uncertain of what will happen. The pause is 
long and tense. At last, as he suddenly realizes the 
position in which he appears. 

“Oh, my God!” he mutters. The keys he holds 
fall unheeded from his hand. “ Tishy — what — what 
are you doing here?” 

She is like ice. ‘“ I—TI need hardly ask that of you,” 
she answers. 

“Ts there any reason why he shouldn’t be here, I’d 
like to know?” demands Nettie. ‘“He’s a very old 
and very dear friend of mine, Emmet is. Aren’t you, 
Emmet? He’s having a little supper here with me — 
that’s what he’s doing here.” 

Excitedly Emmet denies the statement. Let Tishy be- 
lieve nothing she hears, and let him explain what she 
has seen. 

But Tishy is of no mind to listen to anything as com- 
mon as an explanation. What she has seen and heard 
is enough. 

Tisuy — (in cold scorn). What does it matter to me where you go? You 
have a perfect right, haven’t you, to — choose your — your diversions? I don’t 


know why you feel that what you call explanations are necessary. I don’t ask 
—I don’t want them. 


Carr — But you — my being here 
TisHy — Isn’t it enough that you are here 
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Nerrre — Ay-ugh — tell her! Tell her you’re a good boy. She’ll believe you 
—TI don’t think! 

Carr— (to Nettie). For God’s sake, keep quiet! (Going to Tishy and 
putting his hand on her arm. With all his heart.) Come away, Tishy — come 
away with me 

Tisoy — Don’t touch me! Don’t dare to touch me! 

Carr — (very humbly). I won’t —I won’t, Tishy — but, oh, if you’ve got 
any pity, — any — Why it’s only common justice to hear me— you wouldn’t 
treat me like that— you mustn’t — Tishy— it isn’t like you— it isn’t like 
you! Tishy, won’t you come away from here? (He takes @ step toward the 
door, his eyes on her pleadingly.) 

Netris — (running up to the door and intercepting him). She ain’t going 
—not yet she ain’t going —not till I tell her, she ain’t! (To Tishy.) Listen 
—listen to me!—I’m going to tell you! He and I used to be lovers 

Carr — Tishy — for God’s sake — come away! 

Nettie — Lovers — and he came here tonight again— and he got caught — 
by his girl—and now he’s trying to short-skate out of it—that’s the kind 
of fellow he is! Judas! Judas! That’s what he is! 

Carr — Tishy — you won’t believe that— you can’t believe that — you 

Nettig — (sobbing). Judas — Judas Carr! 

Carr — Tishy, listen to me — listen to me! She’s lying — she’s lying, I tell 
you she’s lying! — O won’t you come away from here? 

Tisuy — Oh, stop — stop! 

Carr — It’s horrible — horrible — everything I say — everything I do — here! 
It’s all against me—but if you’ll only come away with me— somewhere — 
anywhere 

Nettie — Four-flusher! 

Carr — (barring Tishy’s way — wildly, at the door). No—you’re not going 
—not yet. (To Nettie.) You’ve done this! You’ve done this! By God, you’re 
going to pay for it, too! You planned all this. That’s why you got me here, 
you and your Aggie! That’s why you— (To Tishy.) That’s it, isn’t it? Why 
you're here? What you’re doing here? (To Nettie.) How’d you get her here? 
She wouldn’t come here herself — she wouldn’t come here to you! You planned 
it somehow — God knows how! You lied to her, too — you 

Nertre—I didn’t —I didn’t —I didn’t —I 

Carr — You did! Do you think she —she’d be here otherwise? She —in 
your filthy, slimy 

Tisay — Oh, stop! Oh, stop! Oh, please stop! 

Nettie — (terrified). Metty— my God—listen! I never got her here —I 
never got her here —I never got her here—lI’ye never seen her before 

Carr — That’s a lie! 

Nerrrz —I didn’t —I didn’t — (To Tishy.) You! You’re his girl! You — 
you! Tell him! Tell him! 

Tisuy — She — she’s right. 

Nettie — There! 

Tisuy —I—I came here of my own free will. 

Carr — Came — here? What for, then— what for? (Tishy looks straight at 
Nettie in silence.) What for? 

Tisuy — It — it doesn’t matter now what for. 

Carr — (taking her arm). Tell me what you’re here for? 

Tisuy — Let me go! How dare you question me— you? How dare you? 
Ask her! Ask your friend! Ask that woman why I’m here. She’ll tell you. 
Then you’ll know. That’s the only part of the whole beautiful story you’ve 
missed. Ask her! (She pushes past him hysterically and goes out.) 


“The outer door slams. Carr turns to Nettie, who 
stands with her hands on her hips, looking at him 


insolently, trying to hide her apprehension.” Nettie — 
“Well, she’s gone — your girl’s gone. Ain’t she?” 
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“With an affectation of indifference she goes to the 
victrola and starts, ‘ Yes! We Have No Bananas ’.” 


Nettiz — Well — she’s gone. What are you going to do now? 

Carr — (in a low voice — approaching her slowly, his fists clenched). 1 
— I — don’t — know — but — but I think —I’m going to kill you — (Nettie backs 
away in terror as he advances.) 1 think—I’m going to kill you 

Nertie — (in a little fearful voice). No, Metty—No, Metty —I—TI didn’t 
mean to—I 


“Carr makes a sudden movement forward and seizes 
her. With her head in both hands he pushes her slowly 
against the wall.” 

Carr — (about to choke her). You beast — you little beast— you dirty little 
beast — (For a long moment he holds her there. Nettie is hypnotized by her 
fear. Suddenly he lets her go — pushes her away — and begins to laugh.) O my 


God! O my God! O my God! — “ Good luck — have thou — with thine honor!’’ 
—O Christ! Stop that music! 


“All at once he breaks down and drops by the table; 
buries his head among the remains of the supper and 
sobs his heart out. Nettie stares at him in distress, 
amazement, pity.” Nettie — (weakly). “This is a hell 
of a New Year’s party, this is.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT TT 


It is nearing midnight. The scene is again the Tevis 
living room, in darkness. Through the windows inter- 
mittent sounds of the street celebrations are heard. 

Tishy is just back from her visit to Nettie Dark’s 
apartment. She “is in a state of moral, mental and 
physical collapse. The hopelessness of extricating the 
family from the desperate situation they find themselves 
in, coupled with her discovery of Carr at Nettie’s gives 
a grim face to the New Year just breaking.” 


ONCIER ES 


Photo by Richard Burke, N.Y. 


Nettie: Metty —my God —listen! I never got her here — I never 
got her here — I’ve never seen her before. 
Carr: That’s a lie! 


(Fania Marinoff, Tom Powers and Ann Harding) 
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Mrs. Tevis has awakened, her senses still a little 
numbed by the sleeping powder Tishy has given her. 
There is a moaning in the kitchen. It is Mr. Tevis threat- 
ening to cut his unworthy throat with a dull bread 
knife. These new problems divert Tishy’s mind from 
her own troubles for the moment. 

Finally she gets her mother back to bed, with another 
sleeping powder, and listens patiently to the whining 
defense of her unhappy father, and his slushy but 
measurably sincere regrets that she, his baby, was forced 
to do what she did for him, and to learn what she has 
learned of his life. 


Trvis — (groaning). Oh, oh! (Clinging to her dress.) Tishy —My Baby — 
I didn’t mean to do it—I didn’t mean to 

Tisuy — (in a revulsion of disgust). Father — Don’t — don’t 

Trevis — Don’t tell her — don’t tell your mother — You haven’t told her, have 
you? You won't tell her, will you? 

Tispy — No — No—I won’t tell her. 

Trevis — You’ve been good to me—always— but she—TI’ve always been 
afraid of her —I wasn’t her sort — Oh, I loved her once — she was so beautiful 
and beyond me— like a star—and afterwards, beyond, always beyond! God, 
how they treated me, her lot! What’s a man to do, married to the Social Regis- 
ter? When I—I made up my little mistakes, my little peccadillos, what was 
she? She was a glacier— she was the Mer de Glace, that woman! Oh, why 
didn’t she let me go— let me go? 

Tisuy — (goaded to retort). Why didn’t you go? Why didn’t you go? You 
stayed, didn’t you? Even after you stopped loving her, you stayed. You were 
a coward, weren’t you? You’ve always been a coward. Tonight with your talk 
of suicide — Oh! — Yes, I went to her —I went there —and while I was there 
—I—TI found out that the man who had told me only today he loved me — 
that he and the woman you were with this afternoon, had been — Oh! — Ever 
since I was a child I’ve had the shame of something dreadful around me. 
Scandals with— women, talked of and whispered about, before me, by the 
servants, Then, the money gone, the house gone, friends gone —gone, And 
those ghastly, ghastly years — wandering penniless about Europe — with terrible 
déclassés, men and women— Oh, you know what our life was there — yours 
was! Perhaps I don’t understand. Perhaps there’s something wrong with me. 
Everything I touch seems pitch. Oh, isn’t there anything clean, anywhere? 
Girls, girls like me, who try to live decently, to — to Aren’t there men who 
try to live that way, too? Perhaps it’s the way you’re born — perhaps you can’t 
help it, being decent or being rotten. I don’t know. All I know is that I’m 
sick — sick — sick — of this horrible life I’m living! (Tevis bursts into tears 
again.) Oh, don’t cry —It’s too late for that. 

Trvis — Tishy — don’t hate me — don’t hate me— don’t hate me 

Tisuy — (miserably). Hate you? Oh, Daddy, would that help any? I’ve 
borne things and borne things and borne things, but (falteringly) but I can’t 
bear much more —I don’t — know — what —I’m going —to do! 


Tishy goes to her own room and Tevis, still a little 
maudlin but genuinely affected by Tishy’s reproaches, 
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prays that the Lord look down and pity him; that he 
may be washed and made whiter than snow. The tolling 
of the bells announcing the New Year gave him quick 
hope that his prayer may be answered. 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Then another. Hesi- 
tantly Tevis goes to the door to be confronted by Emmet 
Carr holding Nettie Dark firmly by the arm. Now he 
half drags her into the room. Nettie is thoroughly angry, 
but she realizes that Carr is in no mood to be trifled 
with and has defiantly submitted to his demand that 
she shall come with him and explain to Tishy the real 
reason for his having been in her rooms that afternoon. 

Tevis is anxious to get them out before either his 
wife or Tishy hears them, but Emmet will not budge. 
He must see Tishy. Mrs. Stutts, arriving with a bottle 
of port wine, tied with a large bow of red ribbon, as 
her intended contribution to Mr. Tevis’s New Year’s, 
complicates matters and adds to the confusion. Nettie 
recognizes Mrs. Stutts as an enemy with a loose tongue 
who has talked too much. Which brings a countering 
charge from “the bootlegger’s female mate,” and the 
exchange of compliments reveals to Emmet the details 
of how Tishy knew about Nettie and her father, and 
how she happened to be in Nettie’s rooms. It also forces 
an admission from Nettie that she had taken her aging 
admirer’s money. 

Nertie — (blazing). O God, I’m sick of this! What right have you got, all 
of you, sticking your noses in my business? I'll tell you—vyes, I’ll tell you! 
This old baboon — he’s been hanging ’round me every chance he got — the dirty 
old thing! And I was hard up —I been hard up — just because I was trying to 
keep straight 

Mrs. Sturrs — Ha! 

Netrre— O I was! Do you think I’d let that Old Cream-Puff touch me? 
And-he came ’round today — with his pockets full of it—and I hadn’t a cent 
and it was New Year’s (choking back a sob) and— Why shouldn’t I take it? 


Why shouldn’t any girl take what she can get from rotten old things like him? 
*Tisn’t us. It’s him and his kind that makes all the trouble! 


Tishy finds them thus when she comes, trembling with 
anger, to demand a last explanation of Carr. He has 
come, he tells her, and brought the unwilling Nettie, that 
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she (Tishy) may hear the truth of all that has happened, 
insofar as he has been concerned with it. Nor will he 
listen to her orders that he leave. 


Tisuy — (her eyes flashing). Will you leave this room? 

Carr — (earnestly). Whatever you may feel about it afterwards, Tishy, there’s 
one thing you’ve got to hear—not maybe for you, but for me. I know how 
you feel about that business down there tonight — and I know how I feel about 
it. I’ve brought her here—I made her come 

Nerriz — You near killed me, you big brute! 

Carr — And she’s going to tell you she lied to you — about why I was there 
—that I wasn’t having supper with her, that I haven’t seen her in months, that 
it was all a put-up job. That’s why I brought her. (To Nettie.) You lied about 
me, didn’t you? Tell her! 

Tispy — What does it matter— whether she lied or not — what difference 
does it make? 

Carr — It matters the whole world to me. Doesn’t it matter anything to you? 

Nettie — (feeling somehow that she is mistress of the situation). You poor 
fool! You poor fool! She knows I lied. She knew it all the while. Do 
you think that’s what’s the matter with her? Not it! She’s sore — sore because 
you ain’t a virgin, or whatever you call it. She’s sore because you traveled 
around with me— me! Oh, if it had been one of her kind — that you’d had an 
“‘ affair’? with, it would have been different. But I’m spotty—and you’re 
spotty — because you liked me once. That’s the kind she is. And you want 
to know what else she is? Well, she’s jealous. Ay-ugh! That’s what it is — 
just plain jealous! Sure, I lied! Why shouldn’t I? I was in love with you. I 
wanted you. And who wins? Me? No! You? No! ’Cause she won’t take you 
back. Her? No—’cause she don’t know enough to keep you. And so every- 
body has a happy New Year’s. I didn’t come up here to cry and tell her I 
lied — not if you did about twist my arm off. I come up to see what she’d do 
when she saw us and heard your spiel — Well, I’ve seen. (Turning to Tishy.) 
And let me tell you a thing: you don’t know much, No, you don’t! Not as 
much as I do. And I got to tell you this, too: if I was in your shoes tonight, 
and he wanted me, I wouldn’t care what he’d done or what he was, I’d — (With 
a laugh to hide her emotion.) Id count my lucky stars, all of ’em! And 
that’s all you’ll ever get out of me! Good night! 


Now Nettie has gone, the slamming door a last evi- 
dence of her anger and disgust. Carr and Tishy have 
stood in silence during the girl’s outburst. Now he 
turns toward her. His thoughts are all for her. “ His 
heart is full of pity and love and distress for what has 
happened. What he wants now is forgiveness, to begin 
again, to take her in his arms, unworthy as they are.” 

Tishy drops into a chair and he moves over beside 
her. “Tishy, I love you,” he says, pleadingly. She 
does not answer. “ Nobody’ll ever love you like me, 
Tishy.” Still she does not answer. He hurries on. 
““Won’t you take me back, Tishy? You can’t go back 
on me, Tishy— you can’t! It’s been, why, it’s been 
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heaven. You wouldn’t shut me out now. Today after 
I left you, I didn’t know what I was doing or saying — 
I just knew I’d gone to Heaven. I talked to myself in 
the streets and gave away all my money and it was 
summer and everything was singing: ‘ Tishy — Tishy! 
Tishy!’ But now, if I lose you—if I lose you 
(No answer.) Tishy — every man — when he meets his 
girl—he wants to come to her—white— only he 
can’t —it breaks his heart, maybe, but he can’t 
(No answer.) A man doesn’t live very straight, I guess, 
unless he’s got some one to live straight for — Tishy — 
ever since that first day — when you said, ‘ good morn- 
ing’ — I’ve been trying to scrub and polish and wipe 
out—and then tonight—happened. Tishy — won’t 
you take me back? (No answer.) You’ve got to let 
me help you, Tishy. You’ve got to. This money I 
was going to give to Leighton — you’ve got to take it, 
dear. Tishy — you must — you must!” 

There is a gesture of refusal from Tishy, but she does 
not answer. “ Tishy,” he pleads, “do you love me?” 

Her answer, after a long pause, is almost inaudible. 
But it is “ Yes.” 

“Do you doubt my love? Do you? Tishy, if you 
doubt love you’ll doubt everything.” 

“T doubt everything now.” 

“Do you know what a man is, Tishy? He’s just what 
his love is. Just that.” 

“Just what his love is?” The words are forced out 
of her. “Just what his love is? Yes, just that. And 
what do I know, how can I know, what yours will be 
ten — five—two years, even, from now? What did 
my mother know of my father’s? What does any woman 
know? All she can do is to throw herself blindly, piti- 
fully, into love — and take her chance, her little terrible 
chance — of keeping love somehow.” 

She is afraid. Afraid to trust her love to him. The 
men she has known — her father, the man she worked 
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for, and then Emmet — have offered little as examples. 

The tones of her voice convey to Emmet the sense of 
his defeat. He is leaving. Not without a final plea, 
and not until he has insisted that she shall take the 
money he has saved to help her over the loss of the 
other. With a last despairing promise — “ I — I’d make 
you so happy, dear —I’d try so hard to make you happy 
——” He is at the door. 

The New Year breaks “with all its gay, wild noises 
outside.” Emmet pauses. “It’s the New Year,” he 
ventures, a little lamely. Still she does not answer. 
“ Well — P11—TV11—I don’t blame you, dear — I — 
I Good bye.” 

Tishy lets him go, stifling her sobs as she turns 
toward the door. The wreaths they had hung earlier in 
the day catch her eye. She tears them down and hurls 
them through the window, crashing the window closed 
again to shut out the New Year celebration. 

She is on the floor, her head buried in a chair, sobbing 
bitterly when old Mrs. Healey lets herself in. Mrs. 
Healey had seen the lights as she was passing and she 
had come to wish Miss Tishy a happy New Year and to 
ask her if she had found her gingerbread that morning. 
Gingerbread! At such atime! The incongruity throws 
Tishy into something like hysteria. She is laughing and 
crying, and reaching out for Mrs. Healey’s sympathy. 


Mrs. Heater — (going to her and taking her in motherly arms). Miss 
Tishy, love — don’t darlin’ — don’t 

Tisuy — (the tears come at last and she sobs her misery out on Lizzie 
Healey’s breast). Lizzie — Lizzie Healey —I’m all alone—all alone 

Mrs. Heatey — (half carrying her to a chair, where she sits and holds her). 
There — Miss Tishy, love, there — there, now 

Tisuy — (as the clamor outside continues). O Lizzie — why don’t they stop 
— why don’t they stop? What are they glad for? What is anyone glad for? 

Mrs. Heatzy — (patiently). ’Y God, Miss Tishy, love, they’re glad because 
they’re beginning again — and that there’s something to begin. And they’re glad 
because they can forget all the divilishness they’ve got into, and start all 
over. They don’t know what’s going to happen, and God help ’em, they don’t 
want to. They’re — hoping —that’s all. (Tishy’s sobbing becomes less violent 
now. The crisis is over, the storm has begun to cease.) Miss Tishy, love, 
there’s a lad on the stairs out there—’Y God, I think his poor little heart 
is breaking — (Tishy murmurs.) Darlin’, I don’t know what you said to him nor 
he to you, but if you love him, keep him, for there’s nothing worth keeping 
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in this world, but love — (With a large embrace, Mrs. Healey rises, leaving 
Tishy kneeling by the chair.) ’Y God, they’re a poor lot, the men, all of ’em, 
and dirty, too— but the thing is, darlin’, to get one that cleans easy. 


“Mrs. Healey moves softly out of the room, leaving 
Tishy, whose tears now come healingly and gently. 
Carr appears presently at the door, all his love and his 
honesty of soul in his pleading eyes. Tishy smiles 
through her tears. Her decision is made. She and Carr 
will set out together on their journey of life — not 
because he ‘cleans easy’ but because of the love for 
him in her heart that will not let him go; because she 
knows that the man of her choosing is clean. And so 
the play ends; the confusing, bewildering, torturing day 
is over; and this young man, this young woman, begin 
another, a truer experience.” 


THE END 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“*The Swan. By Ferenc Molnar. Translation by Melville Baker. Copyright, 
1923, by Charles Frohman, Inc. Earlier version translated by Benjamin Glazer. 
Copyright, 1923, and published by Boni and Liveright, New York. 

Ferenc Molnar, long prominent as a dramatist in 
Hungary and in all continental theatrical centers, has 
appeared once before in these volumes. His “ Liliom ” 
was included in the year book of 1920-1921. Born Janu- 
ary 12, 1878, of wealthy Jewish parents, he was a 
journalist in 1896 and has been a playwright since 
1902. Several translations of “The Swan” were made 
before Gilbert Miller of the Charles Frohman company 
accepted that of Melville Baker, a Harvard man, who 
is a play reader in the Frohman office. 


““The Show-Off.”” By George Kelly. Copyright, 1923, 1924, by George Kelly. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

George Kelly is a Philadelphian—a young Phila- 
delphian, seeing he is still in his early thirties. Deciding 
to become an actor when he was twenty-one he played 
juvenile rdles in and around New York, drifted into 
vaudeville five years later and for the next five years 
wrote and played in a series of original vaudeville 
sketches. His first long play, “ The Torchbearers,” was 
produced in New York the season of 1922-1923 and was 
an immediate though not an altogether consistent success. 
Having amused the special public of Little Theater enthu- 
siasts, about whom it was written, it failed to stir the 
bigger general public. 


“The Goose Hangs High.’? By Lewis Beach. Copyright, 1923, by Lewis Beach. 
Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis Beach, born in Saginaw, Michigan, took his A.B. 
and A.M. at Harvard. The first plays he wrote were in 
one act. Four of these: “The Clod,” “A Guest for 
Dinner,” “Love Among the Lions,” and “ Brothers,” 
289 
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have been published by Brentano’s. His first long play, 
“A Square Peg,” was produced in New York and was 
enthusiastically hailed by the reviewers but not by the 
public. “Ann Vroome” is another full length effort. 

“Outward Bound.’’ By Sutton Vane. Copyright, 1923, by Sutton Vane. 
Published by Boni and Liveright, New York. 

Vane Sutton Vane is the complete name. The young 
author of the most unusual of the season’s dramas (he is 
only thirty-three) was born in England. Thirty years 
and more ago his father wrote melodramas of the wilder 
type in London. Sutton Jr. did no writing of conse- 
quence until after two years of hard fighting in the 
war. He went in in 1914 and came out of hospital, 
full of malaria and shell shock, in 1916. The story of 
“Outward Bound” came to him while he lay in the 
hospital contemplating what might happen to his soul 
if he were suddenly to pass out. While he was writing 
the play he played a part in the London production of 
“ The Thirteenth Chair.” No manager would buy “ Out- 
ward Bound,” so Vane, by saving and borrowing six 
hundred dollars, managed a production of the play him- 
self at the Everyman’s Theater, one of London’s centers 
of experimental drama. Success followed. 

“* Hell-Bent fer Heaven.’’ By Hatcher Hughes. Copyright, 1923, by Hatcher 
Hughes. Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Harper Brothers, New York. 

Hatcher Hughes was born on a farm in the foothills of 
North Carolina forty years ago. He was graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in 1907, and became 
an instructor in English at the same university two 
years later. In 191] he took graduate work in the drama 
at- Columbia University under Brander Matthews and 
became Professor Matthews’s assistant in 1912. He was 
a captain in the war, serving with the 18th Division at 
the front. His first play was “Wake Up, Jonathan,” 
written in collaboration with Elmer Rice. Mrs. Fiske 
produced and starred in “ Jonathan ” in 1922. 
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“* Beggar on Horseback.’’ By George Kaufman and Mare Connelly. Sug- 
gested by ‘‘ Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt,’’ by Paul Apel. Copyright, 
1923, by Kaufman and Connelly. Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Boni and 
Liveright, New York. 

During the four years they have been collaborating 
playwrights the Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly have pro- 
duced “ Dulcy ” (see “ Best Plays of 1921-1922”), “To 
the Ladies,” “‘ Merton of the Movies” (“Best Plays of 
1922-1923 ”), “ Deep Tangled Wildwood” and “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback.” They are newspaper men and both 
come from Pennsylvania, Kaufman from Pittsburgh and 
Connelly from McKeesport. 


**Sun-Up.’’ By Lula Vollmer. Copyright, 1923, by Lula Vollmer. Published 
and copyrighted, 1923, by Brentano, New York. 


Lula Vollmer, born in Aberdeen, North Carolina, did 
considerable amateur playwriting when she was going 
to boarding school, but her first real acquaintance with 
the professional theater, even as a spectator, was made 
in New Orleans when she was twenty years old. She 
lived in Atlanta ten years after that and reached New 
York in 1918, just as America was going to war. 
Inspired by the stories her friends brought her of the 
attitude of the Carolina mountain folk toward the draft, 
she wrote “ Sun-Up ” in two weeks — and peddled it for 
five years before she found a purchaser. During that 
time she accepted a position as a box-office executive 
with the Theater Guild. Last year she wrote her second 
folk play, “The Shame Woman,” which also ran the 
season through in New York. 


**The Changelings.’”” By Lee Wilson Dodd. Copyright, 1923, by Lee Wilson 
Dodd. Published and copyrighted, 1923, by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Lee Wilson Dodd is a Pennsylvanian, born in Frank- 
lin in 1879. He graduated from Yale in the class of 
99 and from the New York Law School two years later. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1902. Five years after 
that he gave up law and took up matrimony and litera- 
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ture. Since then he has written novels, poems and a 
few plays. Two of the plays were “Speed” and “The 
Return of Eve.” He also dramatized “His Majesty 
Bunker Bean” and “ Pals First,” returning to literature 
to write “ The Book of Susan ” and “ Lilia Chenoworth.” 
“The Changelings ” followed these. 


“‘ Chicken Feed,”? renamed, 1924, ‘*‘ Wages for Wives.’? By Guy Bolton. Copy- 
right, 1923-1924, by Guy Bolton. Published by Samuel French, New York and 
London. 

Guy Reginald Bolton was born in England, which 
accounts for the Reginald. It was his family’s idea that 
he would make a good architect, but he preferred another 
kind of creative building and in 1911 went in for play- 
writing. That season he and Douglas J. Wood col- 
laborated on a piece called “The Drone.” Since then 
he has written many plays and numerous books for 
musical plays. His plays include “Adam and Eva” 
(with George Middleton; see “Best Plays of 1919- 
1920”). 


*“*Tarnish.”’ By Gilbert Emery. Copyright, 1923, by Gilbert Emery. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted, 1924, by Brentano’s, New York. 

This is also Gilbert Emery’s second appearance in 
these volumes, his fine after-the-war drama, “‘ The Hero,” 
having been included in the 1921-1922 issue of “ Best 
Plays.” Mr. Emery is a young literary man and actor 
who has written considerable fiction under his family 
name of Emery Pottle. He was born in Naples, New 
York, and educated at the Oneonta Normal School and 
Amherst University. He lived ten years abroad and 
was active in the war. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1923 — June 15, 1924 


“GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by B. G. DeSylva, Ray 
Goetz and Ballard McDonald; music by George Gersh- 
win; book by George White and W. K. Wells. Produced 
by George White at the Globe Theater, New York, 
June 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Winnie Lightner 
Lester Allen Beulah Berson 

Tom Patricola Marga Waldron 
Richard Bold Helen Hudson 
Newton Alexander Margaret Breen 
Harry Lang London Palace Girls 
Tip Top Four The Breens 


Staged by George White. 


“HELEN OF TROY, NEW YORK” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and two acts by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly; music and lyrics 
by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Rufus 
Lemaire and George Jessel at the Selwyn Theater, New 


York, June 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PER ALEOW ee eiciaie la airrage Wid ea oe Sip\ a arsieia(e wie 5 woulda) af s)ate.0. sus iclatetall Tom Lewis 
GLAW GEL OD NESTA se relers eloaioiei ricis)s)8)e, © ofa\slsiein'p oslo. vine Sainiprelaere Roy Atwell 
Baton dap Cartier nes otsisarsta's cleis.0 01s s;eieislolejo sw hi ojeia’ers acelespisters Joseph Lertora 


...Charles Lawrence 
Harper Williams... .+..Clyde Hunnewell 
David, Wiliam cece ccc c tcc cacccsccvccccsesecsavccseeses Paul Frawley 
Helen McGutley cs. 562s vsiscaevenese nce sedsane se ccgeinavelses Helen Ford 
DARE UG nde raeciciie cya oe aN ee eee sin’ v Vd ee bie e elals slenlsis's Queenie Smith 
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Grace Yarrow. ci secccccccosensdesisousiesas ideale ee eisists aeiae Stella Hoban 
Mime. PasanioVvas ciaic\c rss ¢e'sis ioe) ¥iele tielenis,0-pia/sly o\ stele tier 0)a\slelele Joan Clement 

Prologue—Corridor in the Yarrow Collar Factory, Troy, N. Y. 
Act I.—The Directors’ Room. Act II.—Baron de Cartier’s Studio, 
New York City. Staged by Bertram Harrison and Bert French. 

Helen McGuffey, stenographer to the president in a 
Troy, N. Y., collar factory, loses her job because the 
boss’s son takes a fancy to her and the boss objects. 
She later invents the semisoft style of collar, causing 
a rival factory to boom, a merger to be effected, and 


Helen to win the manufacturer’s son after all. 


“VANITIES OF 1923” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Earl Carroll. Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl 
Carroll Theater, New York, July 5, 1923. 


Principals engaged — < 
Joe Cook Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
Bernard Granville Roy Giusti 
Harry Burns Irene Ricardo 
Jimmy Duffy Amy Frank 
J. Frank Leslie Dorothy Neville 
Loretta Marks Al Thomas 
Dorothy Knapp Renoff and Renova 


Charles Alexander 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


“FASHIONS OF 1924” 


A musical revue; music by Ted Snyder; lyrics by 
Harry B. Smith. Produced by Alexander Leftwich at 
the Lyceum Theater, New York, July 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Arnold Daly Edith Taliaferro 
Jimmy Hussey Florence Morrison 
Ina Hayward Marie Nordstrom 
Dinazarde Carlotta Monterey 
Helen LaVonne De Jari 

John V, Lowe Alden Gay 

Gene Delmont Masters and Kraft 


Siaged by Alexander Leftwich. 
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“TWO FELLOWS AND A GIRL” 
A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, July 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PRG MGE Ge 20 aye hercnieye Aon am itih ale wie ed Sse s.eWvieis's c/o euis are kee Ruth Shepley 
Og OU ET eR a oe SE e Secs pee CIRC CBT O aCe ae Jack Bennett 
OI ESS ee SI RCICIAL OH: SEO EOREET TICE SPI John Halliday 
PAM WIGS osc a clades a vic 0b sats a wltres « Dele o's Sine a/caNiee che CRs Allan Dinehart 
FORM SON cea nis cle ce ioie/at cles fares) ais nies o's sre/e/m ohcts olsss aiereNs George Smithfield 
IDOLIG AW AUS WOKthad cisco cileraiwlelesisielert savele elais deleieienisitesere Claiborne Foster 


Act I—Lea’s Home. Act II. and III.—The New Home. 


Lea Ellery, courted by two attractive young men, 
Jack Moorland and Jim Dale, can’t decide which one 
to accept until she flips a coin. She cheats a little, con- 
tinuing the flipping until it comes Moorland’s way. They 
are married and Dale, depressed but game, goes away. 
Five years later he returns still single and a millionaire. 
Lea finds herself still a little in love with him, and a 
little tired of Moorland’s contented air of proprietor- 
ship. She begins what might have resulted in a serious 
flirtation if Dale had not decided suddenly to marry 
Doris Wadsworth and put an end to Moorland’s 
jealousy. 


“IN LOVE WITH LOVE” 
A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 
York, August 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


CSTIEE SEITE Pe Seb BOC OO TICD CUBIC IC OD CX OOOM cn «Maryland Morne 
Walliaus Jordan. cee occijco sham vider aca ccee ss ecicl ric's cece Berton Churchill 
WMS FOLGAW RS ieieo cic tlarc orev eit eles @vie'e bie e's else wis alevis'ere afulé Lynn Fontanne 


AG Derbwlctca le sess evtviste aie clareiaislaseieis <\erstaiersjeisre|a oivivivie Sis: cleias\exe Henry Hull 
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Frank Osaka) ice 0éecsiincsanacetssne NY Le eee Robert Strange 
Jack® Gardner). i). is'ccla'sn oie c'siolewteic sietstsisinieiainlel tale’ ates s/s-ele Ralph Morgan 
Marion) S€ar6icc/i..c.c)s:s:bicls:o blelolew aisialoiste Sle sieizicsels sianie'eieicies.0.e\ Wanda Lyon 

Act I., II. and III.—William Jordan’s Home. Staged by Robert 
Milton. 


Ann Jordan, fond of attention, lets both Bob Metcalf 
and Frank Oakes make desperate love to her. Oakes, 
being the older and more aggressive, finally gets her to 
accept a ring from him and permit him to announce their 
engagement. But Metcalf, spurred on by his friend, 
Jack Gardner, refuses to be beaten. He continues his 
campaign for Ann more strenuously than ever. Ann, 
both amused and worried by the two excited suitors, 
gradually comes to realize that she loves neither seri- 
ously, but has been completely bowled over by young 
Mr. Gardner, the little fixer. She never has been really 
in love with anyone before, she admits. Just in love with 
love. 


“ THUMBS DOWN ” 


A melodrama in a prologue and three acts by Myron 
C. Fagan. Produced by C. C. Wanamaker at the Forty- 


ninth Street Theater, New York, August 6, 1923. 
Cast of characters — 


CERCET OTN OLIN igivipicin's vin'sin\o)bloiclate.civinsim misinja(sieie'a © orslsieya s s/o eta/d John Wylie 
OMeers MCG Wa aeeinisiat sicersieivisynisratoln blelolwiaia!s aalaielaja:elsielojaleie)s Earl Mitchell 
Bramett “Sheridan sos nissisinie necsie wie vies o¥laigis n'nisie s/atsinle siete wiers Howard Lang 
Paes Ganewell :v<\./cs cies cr cole Seine oe bias arate 3 laie:vqacais wiesiars Purnell Pratt 
Wirginia’ Shevidam) ten: <de.cem tenwiislapn avin u ne ee cen'e cave Thais Lawton 
Hlorences Sheridanctc.cn cv siectslec as vielesisisic/tely vieleieisieie Sue MacManamy 
Dope ya BLO Wiis la viet cieis<tatrerielcnieoiistalpleielclelslara(s(otersia ie eteieieiett oie William Ives 
Bally Camps .viericotercwcron aitvaisialavere sta cisiers sal sicid atone ssid ote H. Dudley Hawley 
CHARI Ue yan ere asiacciearei nets voneloa cleteistetsie ataiclerelsiiorelaivtelelaereravete Harvey Hays 
Larry i ROWLOES «s\a0slowlths stenteerereniaels sieleiss sleveklaleiotiotisaionie John Marston 
MAaMmUell HALE, 1<1</.0e ote esiecisiertasis eereieieiaiate e's clsleicivie shersie J. Hammond Dailey 
SUdge aiichard. vWF OWEN ostsicieleieiele aie verses «icveisvolare crsialntew William Ingersoll 
Coronerp Reynolds se »)coeiaiseneitciers sinsteconmine its eect W. J. Townsend 
Mtiie re Mowat onis.ce ts ieiievs rere, steisicieieiciatelaic ese(eie'eleve Soli ate Thos. H. McKnight 
FLAT GING cn cstclais cielo res ecisletecoaeleia ete sisierse ecclesia e meters ioree Herbert Bruce 


Prologue—-Two Years Ago. At the Sheridan Home in an American 
City. Act I.—Larry Fowler’s Studio Apartment in Same City. 
Act Il.—Office of District Attorney. Act III.—Same as Act I. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


For years Emmett Sheridan has been leading, so far 
as his family is concerned, a double life, getting his 
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income from questionable sources, and specializing in 
plain and fancy bootlegging. Cornered at last, he con- 
fesses to his wife and daughter, and demands that they 
help him escape the law. In place of which they dis- 
own him. He goes to prison, serves two years and 
comes out looking for revenge. Trying the patience of 
his daughter too far she fires a revolver at him and 
is about to be tried for the murder when it is discovered 
that the murder was really done by a man higher up who 
was the real leader of the bootleg gang. 


“THE MAD HONEYMOON ” 


A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by William A. Brady in association with Wilmer and 
Vincent at the Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Diet! SO PCECTGy HaSPOan GoD o SOGe LODO COCOO Cae aarnonne an Louise Sydmeth 
Rufus Colgate.... ..George Pauncefort 
Marie Wilson..... Micluielsteleieiicicts oa erelcicis sistarereteletelaieiaca Mayo Methot 
PAGE NGC UMOD iach «piety eas Sp sao Bix Sew die eloléb.c\p:d «online Edward Arnold 


SAREE OURO aes wia's'e unieaie'e e\nje'v > oa inn'a Ma's ala we"s e.9je'd gmialeleaieie’s George Probert 
IKGHNCER Tectatiscianticsaotieina ahead tyes tie sicele cineies.e A. Francis Lenz 
RECO C=C OIGMEG sialpsh ow igs divin aioin'e a elena eiuieip vin via'y,a\e 6a'eeia Blalefoie Boots Wooster 
WSU G FS SPOM CEL s ctrierola sie. cjete ecsinetlcvclo-srarn'evo's o,a;valp tied Kenneth MacKenna 
Cousin Jimmie Rawlinson..... .. Benedict MacQuarrie 
Mee USE BSA GIANT UM DORIC COODSOUOSOROODOUCTICONAD Blanche Latell 
PV APMOME OAT AN erat eleleialele altel cintelsisioistelele tic elvieveis/eW vis vteisiere William Gerald 
OD Caran IIR CM. terete els ste ccieieiel efeysivials iee's/6 chalsisre.eidsleeices's Herbert Heywood 
CapintePAnes rralcajiictitr cowie ca seciesitieiciaceins ele csie rs Lawrence Williams 


Act I.—Rufus Colgate’s Home—La Chevral, Ind. Act II.—Parlor of 
Eads Hotel—Pee Wee, Michigan. Act IJ].—Same as Act I, Play 
staged by Hal Briggs. 


Peggy Colgate is ready and willing to elope with 
Wally Spencer, and her father secretly hopes she will 
make it. He pretends to be greatly angered, however, 
and the housekeeper steals Peggy’s clothes while she 
is in the bath, to prevent her meeting Spencer. Peggy, 
out of the bath, grabs her lace pajamas and a fur coat 
and elopes anyway. Which would have been all right 
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if certain crooks had not secreted a bundle of stolen 
government bonds in the coat. A comic pursuit follows 
and there are complications delaying the consummation 
of the elopement until 10.45 p.m. 


“THE NEWCOMERS ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Joe Burrows and 
Will Morrissey. Produced by Will Morrissey at the 
Ambassador Theater, New York, August 8, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Morrissey Frankie James 
Al Fields Sophie Romm 
Paisley Noon Florence Stone 
Larry Beck Grace Masters 
Frank Gaby Gail Beverley 
Joe Burrows Elsie Lamonte 
Henry Streml Constance Evans 
Mason and Shaw Cecil and Kaye 


Staged by Will Morrissey. 


“ TWEEDLES ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Frazee Theater, New York, August 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Dirge Rie eetten|o wists c:cjciacsinicista is prare eivistreiab ie (bens a's Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Mrs. meAlbengoneci. «ac o(s:\elavcreisioisiscaeiereletsveraa(aic(elelcieyate sleleretetstew Patti Cortez 
NEE OER SO ouncodononpacuansn cos cocoa UDOCODCUCAE OmEe code Ruth Gordon 
GD IARI ei rerereiotsnse'ajef oto iotaicleleiofetaserstattotel stolaielslelslevereasioiacelelcleislersicie Gregory Kelly 
Mra, i Gastleb ury;. fis \teanerstcleiaiseiveteiselsisleje.s'oieiewoiviete) = Florence Pendleton 
Mr. Castlebury.......s000c00 PAOMEPeroysioloieiesatexaiste Hielarerataleiretstels Wallis Clark 
Adam Tweedle: cs. c0c s seinscineste le sin bales os anions enea hens George Farren 
PA TaD OSG xra7m\oiesejaletoleiaiciaieresaine tiated eteielelsisie siete else ile ieicvererers Irving Mitchell 
Philemon... 0.01665 Seiniarete Cistesivarnatkincieis ists's sits slstaie sateen Donald Meek 


Act I., II. and III.—Mrs. Albergone’s Antiquity Shop and ‘“ Tea 
Terrace,’? Old Tweedle Mansion. 

Winsora Tweedles is a waitress in her aunt’s antiquity 
shop and tea terrace. Julian Castlebury is one of the 
summer folk living nearby. Julian, buying tea, falls 
in love with Winsora and starts a collection of Bristol 
glass to cover his visits to the shop. Still a scandal 
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threatens and both the Castleburys, proud of their long 
line of family somebodies, and the Tweedles, equally 
proud of their family’s beginnings in revolutionary days, 
seek to prevent it. Julian, much upset, exposes both his 
own and Winsora’s folks as family-proud snobs, and 
likewise discovers rotten branches on both family trees. 
After which he and Winsora decide to stage their own 
wedding in their own way. 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 


A comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman.  Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, August 14, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


GIN AL ere og ae ain ste disap oicibik’ain'a's b 46 sie a ae esiiielecs Harry Lester Mason 
RPP NRE MEONE are relat ta seta one x) ok< meats dy siaye Dike, iconic sins sca me biate Charles Havican 
FRAG BR ERE cc ctate: aia vst sys ATetee eis /0 ona heie gaicielle Wiainalea te autacereloncats John G. Fee 
te eteee tes Ot a, amie ait are seicy ee <inmivie/e'oys saiela'as sinners Mathilde Cottrelly 
PRsd aa Re totartvats cre aierotetotal ets ete, atatocc!a(cicsareisseis/e aisis\sisfecsierstetevejstereravere Ralph Wiedhaas 
LGGl SGN hd 65 degodaan asc io pe seGeode dubaan oriadoarichs Stewart Wilson 
BURG Re RPC UML BA soln x cle biotic le ania eition ts = ti eYane ase elolele’ a) tisie) oie) ave/s George Bickel 
DRAB EATIOW LOS) creretafor(ateleie) sisicisleysieisis ieisie)$(sajesereisla oielsinicini teva Charles Mather 
MAGI phi Limi eles oroiaieisis ele oie ei elc aiscbiaiesve sei e sieleielaielers Charles Winninger 
BREET PAG HOREY «fo oitiniies « sion o(on'n sninis sie aka Ae deeb e ele Relies Nan Karew 


Officer Kelly... ...Joseph Slaytor 
Katie Zimmer..... ..Beatrice Allen 
.. John Junior 
arry Linkey 
«Harry Curtin 
WD) OW Cielo castare, 6, ete ciavale acter wie reie's, oss ieleseielosoisie)a\e nies one atejere:cjatete eekere John Kuhns 

Act I.—Scene 1—Nick and Rudolph’s Cafe, New York City, 1916. 
Scene 2—The Same, Four Years Later. Act II. and IIJ.—Living Room 
in Rudolph’s Home. Staged by Howard Lindsey and the Author. 


Before the days of prohibition Rudolph Zimmer and 
Nick Schloss ran a German beer saloon. After the Vol- 
stead law was put in force Zimmer, getting religion, 
became an enforcement officer and Schloss took up boot- 
legging. As a result they had many comic adventures, 
resulting finally in Zimmer’s decision that he believed 
prohibition to be all right but he knew it to be all wrong. 
Which makes it possible for the Zimmer daughter to 
marry the Schloss nephew. 
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“THE WOMAN ON THE JURY” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Bernard K. 
Burns. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theater, 
New York, August 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Betty | Brown. .c..scsccevsice veces even Dele as ey aieeieaiatels, « Mary Newcomb 
George TWiay Me aici disuse isles sieisatsleleeelelcte Mere iois,claicisiclnie'et- Fleming Ward 
Miss Matilda Slade... .ccccccscrccsusceteccscces Adelaide Fitz Allan 
Marion) Masters, isn. ccsccndccercvssteseerscccsesseere Frieda Inescort 
PV eGsWiasters ciccacei-}sisis's ata te/n steleleieloteOjeielsipiaie(ais\aicieie.staleietaleca Henry Daniell 
FUSE: | DAVIS & 5; cioishac' ars ace drain opie ee eee Dr pariieas a cathe w/a © Stanley Jessup 
BMW EE ai eicleinis noes eae aly ths ee aaa Hala! a ine vies Elwood F. Bostwick 
ING@TIEB crercis, sseie ta eishcss w/o aie. ol suche: alas piesevataotevsiele(ol ereferete 610 olatece. as /eya tatters John Craig 
My iia Rierce@ ists cele cece kjscercicis eaioleaaloremateiosiave mule jecisteointaige Mabel Colcord 
(EECCA CCHS GF e@IGODEGObE St UICC CAD CUOEDONORBOOAOL> Florence Flinn 
Fames LE MeGuire sk avawe = smiaaddevewiisledewse sletele oecisie c/o John Sharkey 
Beli Ere estonetle so siss'e) cra: ctelaysrete skal ete tot) ola alatere a'e staiatarorepeis arctan el vloteitee Jules Ferrar 
Catritty terrmtertncieies ied ieweleticeniene ctiesitersiviee steno aces Wilson Reynolds 
POEM O WIG st.s5choiecotele siaraisa iene setae eta eee cece aia ete iots ei Bennett Southard 
BAL CSOT. 5 iaray od a cavizctecare plo wibelblne a wieia.cisleiniave.cleryicaceiaya Royal Tracy 
Otro Schmidt, cc's ctaigsres sarees eismpemetasonem aces siacieiviare aaiate Harry Vokes 
Clerks of [Court oy. vcicsceu ol secemic seesaw en seiellsesiesiertcie Thomas Hood 


Prologue—A Cottage in the Mountains in Vermont. Act I.—Living 
Room in the Masters’s Home. Act II.—A Court Room in New Jersey. 
Act IlI.—The Jury Room. Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Betty Brown, trusting George Wayne, lives with him 
through one summer in a mountain cottage. It is to be 
a “ daring adventure in sincerity.” But at the end of the 
summer George is through, and as he coldly leaves her 
Betty sends a bullet through the door after him. Three 
years later she is happily married to another man and is 
called, with her husband, to jury duty on a murder case. 
Midway in the trial she discovers that the man killed 
was George Wayne, and that he had also deceived the 
woman who had shot him after her child was born. 
Eleven men on the jury are for making an example of 
the woman accused. Betty holds out for two days and 
nights for acquittal. Finally, being able to convince 
them in no other way, she confesses her experience with 
Wayne, risking the loss of her reputation and her hus- 
band rather than vote to convict the woman accused. 
The jury agrees on acquittal and Betty’s husband for- 
gives her, 
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“LITTLE JESSIE JAMES” 


A musical farce in three acts by Harlan Thompson; 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by L. Lawrence 
Weber at the Longacre Theater, New York, August 15, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


POMRNY PAMREL: cccincncther esis evcene ces tesiaendewalbiscauen Allen Kearns 
UMNAGE cYetare ares cieeu(hr< wih 80/65 415 <i) slg\s Gin" 8's wisialviaisiaia’e e'nls anions Miriam Hopkins 
MRPOE ES LO Weber ine caches Keteieisiaw ah eis ioe slee (6 wo latvetan care Winifred Harris 
Ger alaMGeP LOW EF cleiccrc ols sie viascieeib ebiejels ellanelmeinviaerc eeve eens Ann Sands 
Paul Revere..... Aes wlgusiasisise sca biceced dss ecincnccvvccesoevesis Jay Velie 
MR MLO CIs nae anacticalancisciceme tis dumessnsekssis were tio James B. Carson 
ET Hat, PATNIEMON si 510.00 gin sie(s ioe e'n,01¥ie(0:5.0.0le'o'e'a a(bisiaie\eleieiete’saisiere Clara Thropp 
PR SRPEEORO Gs cette’ aobc <n 65.0.0 nav sone slewaciese ack Nan Halperin 
Waa ra Scat OL COs cisivieinisis’s cleisiv'e'e sleeisieie > selerelsiale si gaiciereieistarers Roger Gray 
ESREN COs ye tet elas orca oan Sree tere hale: 5 a1: s'n}c iccaia seca elstesveimciaferst ove Carl Anderson 
BARE OM iecictercrare sicie sialeiare ele elvis e sie aleve e'oig o'sin\e siarcieinieleiois siviate Herbert Bostwick 
PEC Rts aresarstercleicig eielvin.es)e(61s sia e’pin'eie\oiniv-clcieis'e sie. Gieleidicievelselese Lucila Mendez 
OVO EE RIS aierarerny siete are +! aia Ciers sisiainrs sais lerwte sistas lleistoehinraren Loretta Flushing 
SOD 1G acts otei sto laora aialeteis bb's eleveiaia/ a’ sie) v\e;ieie] este isiaslnisie's\aiaig\ete\s Bobbie Breslau 
USOT CCS Berit nGOSTU AOTC OR OBOC COME AC OURO ROnA Blanche O’Brien 
PERWCOS Ns ceis ersuinic ois Ga ee ea-vwinad 0. bnceieab a sk xaerielnwes Frances Upton 
J G58 Gas ean mob sennoadcc AGED ORG EONAE Bema Ocbanentaodde Edna Howard 
RAIA Vrarahe aiveota cio HA ales chvorals ailicieinisieio.neie sraisTaiave|s oresmeletore’ alanis oseie Emily Stead 
PARES oters cainrahisveicisininieie's aici cies aisic sisieleioverai«(Shis\s opal elo sere ie Agnes Morrisey 
ORME ellis deisteise deicle ov o.chteee sens es cbt esta ee iva enitien Bonnie Shaw 


Act I. and II.—Living Room of Paul’s Apartment, Central Park 
West, New York City. 

“The James Boys,’ a Paul Whiteman Band, Ernsst Cutting, 
Director. 


Jessie Jamieson, from Kansas, has a reputation for 
getting whatever she goes after. Hence they call her 
Jessie James. Coming to New York she takes a fancy 
to Paul Revere. And is still for Paul even after he is 
forced to hide in a trick bed with another man’s wife 
to escape an enraged bill collector. 
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“THE BREAKING POINT ” 


A drama in three acts by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Klaw 
Theater, New York, August 16, 1923. 


BRUM Spain, cietcic & ole\ste 9. o1sve ciate, <ixial sivtstem isto ovtn trol stot eiast da) ois \elix a aLoinee Stephen Maley 
CABLE ors po ais aise clan'ai eis sialpiarale’s @uimie praleain amis avis’ s.0\s'= sis Gx wipes Lucille Sears 
WUC Yaisiss(cielalsioeiavicisiee sieteroiste aicietatetteistaete steiviers sit oiste acetelstotets Zeffe Tilbury 
MVQVIG cuss sin sicsisy divs se siecle snide oie Wetsieereteepetp states otein «) alarms aeons John Doyle 
aN a eae rs Pn Grim SC Oae SOAS SOC URTIGORCOG Reginald Barlow 
Pik cciissston cewape creda nace ce ae eae cet relates McKay Morris 
LUANG a naendomnio cvoc abo oochoonauononrimoudadas ULs Regina Wallace 


Gail Kane 


LTE Re ORM aSO LEECH ato St bor iti fob hbo SeoeObuReUCE Robert Vaughn 

Act I.—Home of Dr. David Livingston. Act II—The Clark Ranch, 
Norada, Wyoming. Act III.—Home of Dr. Livingston. Play Staged 
by Collin Kemper. 


Once, when he was young and wild and in love with a 
married vamp, Dick killed the vamp’s husband in a 
fight. Escaping, he was found by a friend, his memory 
of the affair completely obliterated by the shock. The 
friend, Dr. David Livingston, took Dick east and tried 
the experiment of reclaiming his soul while he was a 
victim of amnesia. Ten years later Dick is a fine fellow 
and a successful physician. He knows, however, that 
his past is clouded, and before he can honestly ask 
Elizabeth to marry him he feels he must clear his 
memory. He goes back to the scene of his youthful 
adventures, suffers a second shock, remembers all con- 
nected with the murder but forgets all that happened 
in the ten years he has lived since. A third shock com- 
pletes his recovery and makes a happy ending possible. 
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“ CHILDREN OF THE MOON ” 


A drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced 
by Jacob A. Weiser in association with A. L. Jones and 
Morris Green at the Comedy Theater, New York, August 
£7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


MAOMMOE ein Cee ce Rin Odes vise UNTG KONG 0:6 0'c.c19 s aveine tie waia cele Whitford Kane 
Wisror srGoe Weem claricisienie mc siceics ciacisc tena ce conten eects Harold Winston 
Wa Gen WATHOKE OR nalsls(0is,\cinielesisis aiciclce svlanaiviel cafes eels Henrietta Crosman 
ORG AU OTEON catccy cjo:e @ s,s nike vie'cis 9,5'4 4 e's n'e aiaiolvis tesla eeiate Florence Johns 
DPPMAWCEBELOUI CS orientale cave eee ree ost ieraie o siefelenieieionaieroratane Grant Stewart 


Major John Bannister ..Paul Gordon 
Judge Atherton...... ..-Albert Perry 
Banray mM EHOLeelarngn nara cas csc cee aera nen is Beatrice Terry 

Act I., Il. and Il].—The Sitting Room of the Atherton Home 


In an out-of-the-way place, on a bluff above the sea, 
the Athertons have for years remained partly in hiding 
because of a curious moon madness that is a family 
affliction. Crashing into their garden an attractive 
aviator is badly jarred and compelled to rest up at the 
Atherton cottage. Falling in love with the Atherton 
daughter, who is unaware of the strain of insanity in 
her family, he proposes and is accepted —by every- 
body except the girl’s mother, a neurotic and morbid 
soul who insists, in the name of mother love, that she 
shall dictate every action of her children. Defied by her 
daughter, the mother tells her of the insanity taint, 
just as she had told her son in an effort to keep him 
from going to war. But the boy had gone and had 
flown his airplane into the path of the moon and had 
been killed. And the girl now rides away with her 
lover into the fog in search of the moon and is heard 
from no more. 
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“ HOME FIRES ” 


A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 

Migierars(eisiornintel Voie @ areletstelsie siotele vel areteeteratateleialeisis slew sinimelalteld Lillian Ross 
...Eugene Powers 
....Marion Ballou 


Disivlejeiajelelelt aiate%e\o(e1s.n/p ermietecUipietoimaelath (rele (sia‘elele\sie's sTa/ele Morgan Farley 
DERE V cu isciestasie ae tsie's edad res cteimaniai arene we aes sie Frances Underwood 
Henry WBedlords) <ics\c\voctesnclcieeselaleicfeeioclsis'vs ciec ci sleisie Charles Richman 
IGEN gc ays sale aie s.sta[tyotssde veatacrio st cetearsistreiaiy eae nities Marian Warring-Manley 
Uli A ectercistcieisiciare e/a ste ore eietsrstaimarestcasttrisinasreisie s travake eiets a Juliette Crosby 
PREM OMIBEVGE oc Fe cic 25s vive bo has deca neleela sie ea dlcil db etatates Alan Bunce 


Walter Harvey. 
Dana Roberts.. 


...-Howard Gould 
..»Dodson Mitchell 


BSED Maxwells. sick aie, ores aisia eeletareretereieterereletetele s!eieie’steyererece (eve John Bingham 
De yclereieieislesoleiaia slow isieberalo\c ate cece istalecolelaisteletaicierecaisie'siaie sle/eeiere Marion Benda 
OTA Ee Saneqadtaceccopondidadacaocohoupadeednarudortoade Lester Scharff 
Wpaetor rNoriga a, i's 5.4 vcuis cists jalvin alla ace! a wisarsiars tuacsloin 0 oie leeleiorein'pie Jay Strong 


Act I.—Henry Bedford’s Suburban Home. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Same. Scene 2—Paradise Inn. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Act 
Ill.—Same as Act I. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


The Bedfords live on Long Island. He is a bond 
salesman, weak, vain, conceited, but able to make 
$10,000 a year. She is a practical, sane, thrifty wife 
who has managed to keep the family together and happy. 
There are two restless daughters, one fourteen, the other 
eighteen. Suddenly everything goes wrong. The oldest 
girl, thinking herself jilted by a rich man’s son, goes 
with him to a dance place to hear his explanation. Her 
father, taking a neighbor’s wife for a ride, stops there, 
sees daughter, and is horrified. Daughter, trying to 
run, falls off a balcony and breaks an arm. The hus- 
band of the woman who came with father threatens 
divorce. But, despite all the black clouds, Mrs. Bed- 
ford sticks to the home fires and finally gets everything 
straightened out again. The rich man’s son proves to 
be an upright young man; the neighborly husband gives 
up his divorce ideas and father finds a golf chum who 
is willing to back him in business. 
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“WE’VE GOT TO HAVE MONEY” 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Laska. Produced 
by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the Playhouse, New 
York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


SDAUAE. MONTE CepielaG-s'a ce sin wnt ee <s.c,e sie siewteavcaleas sate Robert Ames 
PE MRGUAG) Cteita El Nese) aie) eloiart Win) sin'siple's (eraelevciele\s/e'e s Weis levetejemiare Stewart Kemp 
COME VoD AALE <a lelalevatavels eieia<iealers's)s's0)0/s/s/e/sieeieralsiaeipresitie sole Jerome Cowan 
MCOIORE -SRLEUV acters (cis vis's nis. bietas'e'N Sw e6/s.5 ureles meoruieicres nafise Leo Donnelly 
ICMAT GC MICOLL Saiaisisk.c sicsiaciacic@us ae sce eeseewes ees Robert McWade 
EMRs | EMBIOV . cidcic wcitUhidive koe vials sis sle's « v.veCueelanslee is Louis Mount Joy 
MAROC Minnis six Sila eines sialic Vic's Saciih pines b¥.eeloeisG.clea caine Celcenieise James Robb 
RAURCM | RUTOUINS yoa,k salut sicc en's sian ere einie'n. a elie eeieh sates mace Alex Derman 
MT Le VaTitaccccpicte wore eiclelert dieicle: bev 'oe pleleleisia eielelaierale trarreare Joseph Granby 
QTE GEOR ss tacesercinte cision oa lerolacs slain leo wief6saToe eiuteinrarwiniais Milton Nobles, Jr. 
IS SH OOP ae Sac DE OROCnE Carne Manuel A. Alexander 
PIPES MERC ey acids cree vale Mulaiels s vinisveisieraie 0 olen arelaie'e tae Saale’ s J. D. Walsh 
HOT BERS DEO S00 dS GuKho BCOCULED DO STOD font arate Ge Richard Warren 
8 LU UCRI SSE OS6 PA. JBOD OVI OR Le, Screen c Tea R. M. D’Angelo 
OTea. Wialcottacda comes sistcietseiet's steels sisiees die siete a tieicierers Vivian Tobin 
ByolynsRussetln ics tease kaa sass «bien ateais vs aero doeienies Doris Marquette 
inst LO Es Uredan iA AAO bon OROUInGO JI GnEnder Marie Louise Walker 
WEISS DIOGREEIGS gi hice ses Codie ce what ors- eae sella e wach oroto wrote Rice Eden Gray 
WEE SP DA VIS® ice loicinis pldide seis ais siayside sists shemudieerelec swt shea sensi Louise Segal 
PETG Rie MNSTEVE re iaterelorsiorei sisters siotereite slate eicie a civieleretdisinisioieiers/eennaya Flora Finch 


Act I.—At Farnum and Campbell’s Apartment Near Columbia Uni- 
versity, Commencement Day. Act II. and III.—In the Woolworth 
Building. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Dave Farnum, being rich and wild, did not want to 
go to college. Thomas Campbell, poor and studious, 
did. So they put up a job on Farnum’s guardian — 
Dave to do as he pleased, Thomas to graduate and get his 
degree and give it to Dave to take home. On Commence- 
ment Day at Columbia Dave’s guardian arrives with his 
daughter, Olga, Dave’s sweetheart, and discovers the 
deception. He stops Dave’s allowance and forbids his 
pursuit of Olga. Dave goes on his own, organizes a 
Brains Promoting concern, tumbles on to a leather patent, 
bluffs a rich man into backing him and emerges tri- 
umphantly as a smart business man and Olga’s aflianced 
husband in the last act. 
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“ BROOK ” 


A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. Pro- 
duced by McKee and Stevens at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Mooney Blackburn: «02... .ccssicceceicrncenccorrcrcs George Thompson 


Wat Pevery.. dis.0'65.0c aa son vlvisteinm e nicalaie pies sleieis o's os.0 cine Benjamin Kauser 
BEOOK) LAGE DUT co c'v.c'0\o-8 6 si¢'s cranistaaiaislaeisis/aave'sie oe eisieic.s sive Mary Carroll 
Bryce. Hammond. .2..00:csccrscasuvecvcscrsvcccrsrac Donald Cameron 
INOLEMAT UE LACEY, als'at)aie\s cis(s «[nle/e oles c/bleiss-felelels/eleis Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Joe Cochran). ccciccbecec.s > at cisjsiciele eels os sicirieie /s\ele/rieile wie George Barbier 
A dala COCHY AM. oicresisisicicic a sinie elect auusisieeloisjels eisieremafotnlo ofelaiainis Ellis Baker 


Act I., II. and IJI.—Mooney Blackburn’s Cabin in the Alleghany 
Mountains. Staged by John McKee. 


Brook Blackburn is a mountain girl crudely reared 
and lacking all suggestion of sophistication. Loving a 
summer visitor, Bryce Hammond, she does not hesitate 
to give herself to him. Nor to frankly confess that she 
has done so when accused. She loves Bryce and he loves 
her. If God put so great a love in their hearts He must 
naturally have expected them to acknowledge it. Even 
the girl who was going to marry Bryce, Adah Cochran, 
is beaten by such logic. And Bryce, who had entered 
upon the adventure lightly and in the mood of an in- 
vestigator, refuses to accept the freedom Brook offers 
him. He will stay on in the mountains and marry her 
for love, rather than return to town and marry Adah for 
convenience, and to avert town talk. 


“ ARTISTS AND MODELS ” 


A musical revue in two acts. Produced by Messrs. 
Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, August 20, 
1923. 


Principals engaged — 
Frank Fay Adele Klaer 
Harry Kelly Charlotte Woodruff 
George Rosener John Adair 
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Bob Nelson Nikola Cunningham 
Rose Boylan Lee Morse 
Veronica Annie Pritchard 
Bob O’Connor Buddy Doyle 
Harriet Gimbel Marie Pettes 

Beth Elliott Clare Thompson 
Arthur Boylan Rollo Wayne 

Kyra Fatelle Levelle 
Etta Pillard Grace Hamilton 


James R. Liddy 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Francis Weldon, under the 
supervision of J. J. Shubert. 


“RED LIGHT ANNIE” 


A drama in three acts by Norman Houston and Sam 
Forrest. Produced by A. H. Woods in association with 
Sam H. Harris at the Morosco Theater, New York, August 
24,1923: 


Cast of characters — 


Seay CRA OLN oa 5 afar 21013015 m0 nj aiwinn &\n. 0/00 0.59 0) cae a Ness te creer Mary Ryan 
i EOI BR EU ale oles tioiajelaie.eie hin nies 8.0s0 8:6,0\9\ ein tie.g. ayataieyaieis Frank M. Thomas 
AER nia eterna co reaiaie so wie. bis Gis ©inw ates Gini niaisie sie a's wiaia'e Edward Walton 
ANAC RNG AV EATA yoyo ofole, 3, -\a1s,01016)8 ini a1aisyajoF esol e(o/a\s)s°s\e, «\afa/ejeserersiolele ...Edward Ellis 
BIOENG. -DESEEIG «oe dian. d. ne pyo:t eo4.s/5 $0) 8\01 0,0 8:0 818% wa eineaiS 8S Warda Howard 
Mr. Wilson... ae ag ...W. H. Prendergast 
Ay Man. o.02%e0 Soba sounhucedgerunog sea Cnoeaodg tc Albert Carberry 
MASE OME ME GIVE) stteieiacuafel sale ain’) winiastietaie nid a.a'dln ce eiaisinine win alae Fred McLean 
Wy LDC OS GE S46 BRR ner GOCE AEP OSE enEnd COMME Harry Hammill 
UNG Chgcardiaialeressereietaiorasore'satezelays/el sys ie(erois/oiersie aeie\e ios sila Qelolavaiabulatelarerets Al Britton 
MM OBECD sejotaictarelemiaitat oP alalciate\sic!s/<</a/s)0j0.0/0;0.0.0/5)6einiainiafeis,asweise Henry Vincent 
POU ie dtarraata relia Sakasi sia abeie aia sie aledecen ojoia(aiclelatslelelala) stalatererareye Monita Gay 
MYBO Ed Cro aietatetsta elu e oleyctetareisYarel a) simieiaisie/oisie.o1sisiace) oisieval qlalaicievsloverstelaiaron) Ann Martin 
Bates Mavis’ pieletaly ain ot a nilisiolala) a.nca s:ipiaie seine laisie;ele-a/eWiahawiys\ ea SOT John Waller 
UATE OREECO CABS OY rat crcloraicls ict cleyvis lo si'elelaiais|e/s/e\6\0]sicis\eie!siaie)eis/efelereiersiays Billy Gillen 
NT eIUT Cy atts 3 GORE AG AUER OEAD BODO ODUOC OED ODE Gar onnG Francis Dunn 


Roberts Digan tarts pie ores oulesias a aicle's's o/s: 0s)ore.8 sleinalsainre Paul Nicholson 
The First Act is in Ten Thumbnail Sketches: 1—A Railroad 
Station, upstate. 2—At the Martins in Brooklyn. 3—An Office in a 
Bank in New York. 4—Outside of an Office Building. 5—A Corner 
in a Court Room. 6—At the Martins. 7—Fanny’s Bedroom. 8—A 
Private Parlor. 9—Fanny’s Bedroom. 10—An Office. Act II. and 
III.—-An Apartment on the West Side. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The Campbells, Fanny and Tom, just married in an 
upstate town, go to New York, where Tom is to become 
a bank clerk. In New York they fall under the influence 
of Fanny’s step-sister and her husband, Nick and Dorothy 
Martin, keepers of a resort and dealers in dope. Tom 
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_is framed for the theft of $50,000 in Liberty Bonds 
from his bank, and after he is sent to prison Fanny is 
taught to use dope and becomes a regular visitor to the 
Martin resort, where she is known as Red Light Annie. 
After a year she reforms, and is waiting for Tom when 
he gets out of Sing Sing. For a few months they are 
happy. Then Martin tries to blackmail Annie back into 
the old life. She shoots him dead and a friendly de- 


tective refuses to arrest her. 


66 ZENO 9 


A drama in three acts by Joseph F. Rinn. Produced 
by the Hampton Play Corporation at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, August 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Officers Burke Mca sciesie sis ecievasiaretctsels eieleisleile\s Wietsie wiaieis Charles J. Sims 
PRINCE OL BrIOs ajaicc dic ss wares ol aac eeiet acres wit elela<.sisince.eie'5 James T. Ford 
Wilhtanr Donegan). sires. cesses asacseecentsbcsiees veclcese Thomas Gunn 
Chiefs Inspector m Parkers. a sanas clsteteicls esielelsle(-lsisle slv'elelele Walter Wilson 
SH y HGOTAaDS oh cca cies het tno te eels aise clalae side’ sve Martha McGraw 
Williaa? Kinti geisls eraiete"o so rolele ain ale ateiv'e eicls\e ereleis slo's eloieleinleiels William Shelley 
James (Cartier s cac:acie sa nas acetates ete donee smcane opie ears Hugh O’Connell 
Ne CARMA GORE or SCO CIODIOOS CAGE ICUS Onanaccisc Helen Gill 
Mes. "Hampton jccsoccsie toate oan els wale ceases Mina C. Gleason 
GraceriHamptons sivas ssiseisteyelacdeiinsiiciieeals Ge Sen Margaret Shackelford 
Harty Williams sanvas rac tent dt caine ck e as aren are Frederick Bickel 
Charles: eBakereit peice one etevale ean ble nada se Beales Paul Byron 
My.'Hamptonsestscssssa see tene nites oae ne enees eeealemene Albert Sackett 
Professor Dodge seisisccecigws sieteisaticlesisle clvie's e viloecaeeert Leigh Lovell 
Dri Moore hi sav cin da. cee ned oe Rea a Node ato see eee eee William B. Maek 
Officer Dillon Ajoc. ooncseccceen elaaiael cee eae se mabiend J. A. Curtis 


Act I.—Scene 1—Office of Chief Inspector Parker. Scene 2— 
Library in the Hampton Home. Act II.—Same. Act III—Scene 1— 
Garret in the House Next Door. Scene 2—Same as Act II. Staged 
by Edward Elsner. 


Zeno is a notorious crook who has been defying the 
police for months. No one has ever seen him. He 
issues orders to his gang by wireless, and divides the 
swag by leaving it in the center of a hayfield and notify- 
ing them to go get it. Police Inspector Parker combs the 
town unsuccessfully, and is finally induced to accept the 
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cooperation of Dr. Moore, a psychic, who has been 
engaged to hold a séance at the home of the Hamptons 
in the hope of getting in touch with the spirit of the 
Hampton son, cruelly murdered weeks before. At the 
séance Dr. Moore performs wonderfully until Inspector 
Parker breaks in, reveals the house to have been wired 
and uncovers Zeno’s headquarters in the house next 
door. Dr. Moore, however, is only one of the gang, and 
the capture of Zeno himself exposes the least suspected 
member of the cast. 


“ MAGNOLIA ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington. Pro- 
duced by Alfred E. Aarons, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, August 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Renee UL OF aig ra ciswie'd si wraw eens «.0°<.4 nein lacie te J. K. Hutchinson 
Madame Ruimfordys ajc sates aves ae bee ciniegas wears Elizabeth Patterson 
PAOISG is iersicles Senicnls w/oe win tl Wien hse MONT eve Ual elt vieieSielee & Phyllis Schuyler 
MEG Y yore (oseia-ocp are seen ++++.-+Martha Bryan-Allen 
SAORI wa eta rata age oo'a:0 pialoid io: srerstenaleter ae Leo Carrillo 
TARIOEUE SUOUBON S wish cial sta cial one suns ose wM ara epee Ula John Rutherford 
POSS PAUL OLB OTE feteiova.s oiivo)e witknr es droel4 aidlaliore’ 6 esa)aiaie' hehes James Bradbury, Jr. 
General) ‘Orlando «Jacksons viaiaiss'sre:0 arise «00,0 vieleeiciers Malcolm Williams 
PIE OMEDE Ane Asis «Tod 6g So a OME WSS Wale wives ashi: 0's, c/eioloacield John Harrington 
EOE NC OV feyele'e cle aishesere aiets/a/eis-o/ckd sivas Simic) elas vies ele otb/eeietea Sepals Ethel Wilson 
Tease G are Se ovine ioc «cg a MEAS oo ciuieinin We, o0 Vena voh ne Barrington Carter 


Act I.—General Rumford’s Estate, Magnolia Landing, Mississippi, 
1841, Act II1.—General Jackson’s Gaming Resort, Natchez. Act III,— 
Drawing Room of the Mansion. Staged by Ira Hards. 


In the 1830’s the Rumfords live at Magnolia Landing, 
Mississippi. Young Tom Rumford, taken north when a 
boy, was brought up by relatives of Quaker tendencies 
living near Philadelphia. Returning to Magnolia Land- 
ing a young man, he refuses to accept the duel as the 
only means of settling a dispute between gentlemen. He 
does not believe in fighting. Insulted by a bully, he 
refuses to fight. Which so angers his fire-eating father 
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that Tom is sent to the woodshed to live. Running 
away from home he drifts into a gambling house in 
Natchez just in time to see the proprietor shoot down a 
couple of faro cheaters. From the gambler Tom learns 
that courage is merely a question of preparedness. 
“The brave man is the man who feels he is safe.” 
Under which spur, Tom fights another bad man who 
has insulted him, acquires an acquaintance with the 
use of firearms and seven years later returns to Magnolia 
Landing as “the notorious Cunnel Blake,” terror of the 
lower Mississippi. Here he is romantically revenged 
upon his male enemies and wins the love of his most 
adorable cousin. 


“LITTLE MISS BLUEBEARD ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood. Pro- 
duced by Charles Frohman in association with E. Ray 
Goetz at the Lyceum Theater, New York, August 28, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BiRFE YS MOSEL LOTS) Rasa! s neni ofete naib atalece ai snint ele si a/aigis ania sta erase apoio Bruce McRae 
MEGVA NW ATT OD <cciatalsloiers.s\eveislcisisie)slelefeiatelsiejeleisis efe'a/<'e: seis aieie Margaret Linden 
SME LOLS ss state slalisioiole/s ils eivisteiofotntersteis wloloieletelsieisie sale fee victe reve William Eville 
Siz Joba KBarstow's'. cs cos cocabaivvpisceweicss cies ewedsemue dus Arthur Barry 
Phe Hong. Bertie (BIC sca veie clolss ororeltrecaen Deiat el e'se1a.sherelerelaleisiereieiate Eric Blore 
Bobmelalmadgenrae- cies ctcieteiseramerstsveaciensnesleisesiers Stanley Logan 
Galette: ice reterss)atetatetororeiclstetatsletetelieterelatelslsfeletaisiereleiele\stayers ais ato Irene Bordoni 


.-.Jeannette Sherwin 

italia srsseistgsaeietesno A A ...Eva Leonard-Boyne 

Balls -Rondele cncmssiatestincoiter sca asian eee eereeas Burton Brown 

Act I. and Il.—Larry Charters’ Flat in London. Act III.—Recep- 

tion Hall of the Talmadges’ Villa in Deauville. Staged by W. H. 
Gilmore. 

Colette is an attractive French girl, with a secret 
love for Larry Charters, composer. Introduced to him 
as the wife of Charters’s friend, Bob Talmadge, who has 
inadvertently committed bigamy, using Charters’s name, 
she asks the privilege of remaining in his apartment, his 


wife in name only, until she can get a divorce. Char- 
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ters agrees to help his friend and within the hour is 
deeply in love with Colette. For an act and a half she 
keeps him at half-arm’s length, pretending jealousy of 
his other inspirations. But eventually she capitulates. 


“THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING ” 


A comedy by John Emerson and Anita Loos. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Bijou Theater, New York, 
August 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


FISMry Sanita nse nis weecalee> oe isih cls sie sealele veiec\sicice'scivie James Bradbury 
BAR SRINGHIOMR y cirteice wis cerns Wik c's Se ois.sie ceiesisinaieisineSeieievsere Lucia Moore 
GHSster  BiGney sion ccicccvvedscccscscvevevesesvccvice vive Grant Mitchell 
DCU OUMMNGRE cists ents tows siete e's (cre\n ns icin'a e's ais signees June Bradley 
PROM SUR LER ow etal odrieTe vials. seo, 0)n's'a. © nisi0is cisteiw ainisisis ef Gerald Oliver Smith 
SRAM alo G irate syerttascis/ciaiolaio)9\siei/eiele)<js|e\e.¢.o)e e/sisiovaleiclasciere stalsinre Violet Dunn 
Sally, Wilsons 5\2/. ce ae csis'sns ony nro thetevelererstaleraiates Alice Dunn 


...-Harold Salter 
.-Catherine Owen 


Donald Swift. 
Letty Lythe... 


SAWIG ss a:ej0 css ae Samia Jeanne Greene 
PAUABLGoicistn ctor sleh cts) tiaiaieieislacacieisiele oicrelelere veto cioinneie tise ele Eleanor Kennedy 
MAR I=D) LIVER scl, ates ctelery jasolssgostele,sj<y3ie acw/e' ever io'e'e, pi o1s/ensle/o\a tersieta Ellsworth Jones 


The Action Takes Place in the Living Room of the Simmons 
Family in Toledo, Ohio. Staged by Mr. Emerson. 


Chester Binney, a kind but crude merchant in Toledo, 
Ohio, is eager to marry Ethel Simmons, the daughter 
of his business partner. Ethel, however, although she 
admires Chester, is romantic and demands a lover who 
has lived. Hoping to please her Chester invents a past 
for himself, inscribing the back of a movie queen’s 
photograph with subtle references to the “ happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours ” he had spent with her. Ethel is duly 
impressed until the movie queen, Letty Lythe, appears 
on the scene, accompanied by her director and fiancé, 
a large, pugnacious gentleman named Swift. Chester, 
exposed, is forced to “fight in the dark,” just like a 
movie hero, to defend his honor. At the end of which 
comic contest he emerges victorious and Ethel is proud to 
marry him. 
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“THE JOLLY ROGER ” 


A comedy in four acts by A. E. Thomas. Produced at 
the National Theater, New York, August 30, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Barney Blum. .......cccccesecsccssnccsovessesscsccoses Le Roi Operti 
Loong Toutes cence «0s ssig\iioinlaisivisis vidie's vinleey'sicjeie's C. Norman Hammond 
PLUG ccs eis oie scie Scie’ ocd @ eiptwiaidielsadelere’s a:e[Pate'era 15 e's vis, ale's1e/0)8 a Reynolds Evans 
LONG Hasiete ca alae ld diardie 2d ab etalevelalainistoraieieieieia eisie.e s)ecieimainioiels aise’ J. R. Lee 
DOOD ye: capelovels oictesere's eleva (a sieiblovelelers epiaia bieln is s/s o[s\cials os oisie\1é/ate P. J. Kelly 
Red Dominiq@ean. oo ssn deine cedieeumsuscle cbse cdin cldscieeaee Ernst Rowan 
FLGHERY i arciy. cis civis: vie tn aieisiacs srotere aleiceic Male fie ieietplaine’ a era/arale si eiaelte Murray Darcy 
Ph ty ICE OEE CnC RRPIC Ge OOO OD POEM CDE William H. Stephens 
Viti b) its heiaini clot exe s7ehdne aiateial aveiais aletste azeinte stars arale s7ecs'ee; 81 b/ata/si sits Allen Thomas 
Martie 6 stares eavolee vicccidsiacis sathiale Bintexatal iv ple/sty. ata) areia cle. ccoinaad William Sauter 
DEDRSUIAI cig tetorntst as esas iF marae ere isin aimetale eres aualorel © bi atereb ete Paul Gilfoyle 


...Carroll McComas 
Pedro De Cordoba 


Hilda Borner 
Adam Trent... 


Pe hagas ns Hoa) oa ofa asco rocaselaraele abn iolnrole's olereieie, eaten olwis-e.oerera Marcel Dill 
DatSdacie peiip uilntas nw ndiee teenie ose ule awed vets Sada ...Joseph Latham 
Perini EO aie a 5-5 10 nies wreie aleivrate eVale-Paterc. delate’s sie dtalels matatate H. E. Humphrey 
MistresatPurringtoms cis iasieleisiceisieulebieiie sie 0s eo sleviats viele Ruth Chorpenning 


Act I.—The Deck of a Pirate Brig. Act IJ.—Captain’s Cabin. 
Acts III. and IV.—The Beach of a Desert Island. 


Off the coast of Somewhere, some time or other, Adam 
Trent mysteriously boards a pirate ship which has 
stopped to take on prisoners and loot from a captured 
brig. He finds the pirate captain dead and the crew in 
mutiny, but, preying upon the superstitions of the men 
through certain devil’s symbols tattooed on his chest, 
Adam takes command. Among the prisoners from the 
brig is Hilda Borner, proud and pretty, disguised as a 
cabin boy to protect her from the bad men. Adam, 
penetrating the disguise, falls in love with Hilda, who 
defies him until after they have been marooned on a 
desert island for a month. After that she discovers 
she loves him and a mysterious way of delivery is found 
for them. 
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POPPY” 


A musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by 
Dorothy Donnelly; music by Stephen Jones and Arthur 
Samuels. Produced by Philip Goodman, at the Apollo 
Theater, New York, September 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


RAKANIHEROKEE.< sccpietasninls siaelijsreie sibin Wes ecaciielec cies Maude Ream Stover 
CARI Re SIMONI cou a aietachiaier Ses falcin/eis a 57s, 6) c/o. elelw siejate 0iSs arerersval Jimmy Barry 
OBES, PRETA RCN a ie ralptainip a's nia, 6's Sip Ais.use 0 4, e°ei0 ain) dfscalacdrachcesnisl eis Luella Gear 


Williamh Vani Wiycksnkjisn.c cee abies taecis eves 
Princess Vronski Mameluke Pasha Tubbs.. 
IfOrtimers LE Ove sewicisisraiciaicis sae s\aiers/eieisisla cie\eis 


Alan Edwards 
-Emma Janvier 
-Robert Woolsey 


Prof. Eustace, McGargle:i.dij..svisccacwacss%ertiesseceinbe W. C. Fields 
ODD Y VC USAT GIO cons aie canis ,selaraiciccezaiele.oie beceis, ole eiele ataicterersia Madge Kennedy 
Usd gee Dela heel de. si ciy vloeiacsinisistciete Calais, o-siaTe rule o's eiojerejoistaiele Hugh Chivers 
PLOiMePPaMOel aisle cata svid aap sies'sfulca suv wan csiane. Marion Chambers 


Act I.—Outside of the Fair Grounds, Greenmeadow, Connecticut. 
1874, Act Il.—The House on the Hill. Act III.—At Mrs. Tucker’s. 
Staged by the Author and Julian Alfred. 


Poppy’s mother ran away with a circus, serving as a 
wardrobe woman, and died soon after Poppy was born. 
The baby was adopted by Professor McGargle, one of 
the smoothest of the show’s “ grifters,’” who brought her 
up to be a fortune teller and his assistant. When she 
was twenty the show played the home town of Poppy’s 
deceased parent. She discovered she was an heiress and 
she left the show to marry a rich but decent city fellow 
she had met on the grounds. . 


“ CONNIE GOES HOME” 
A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Car- 


penter, from a story by Fannie Kilbourn. Produced 
by Kilbourn Gordon, Inc., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, September 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Edna St. Cloud.... outs - Valerie Vallaire 
Josephine Pierce. .....0se00n000 do one «...A0udrey Hart 
Sylvia Field 
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WUUTGG jsp sseizivse cia ss 0 yy cieio(etaie'ew Siete acete eralvistoralevatero\ms oretale' er Martha Madison 
Chester Barclay........ccscccccccccsescsesseceesens Fred Irving Lewis 
TAUB ORES cinte wlaicleinib sivinoleyese!siaeiuiclviaiersisfoitfolatevaialevd sleilelsie c(ein Harry E. McKee 
Isobel. Wayne .iicsicidces suid rede salvddvee etic css vslspienane oe Ethel Remey 
Mrs. MErrick: «:c/s{eieje vlovewir 50 cje'divie pieisibic\e/ais\e,2's,0/s/0je\e7s)elale 6 91014 Lorna Elliott 
George Mi Barclay. cies aschiet a sleieirie ste spisirisis\s «/e'eiviele'e Berton Churchill 
AIM jslolesssdlee eve, cidievesele bis ieye's,s elvivipieipinveistolere)sictoice'selalels|aleielei ss Donald Foster 
Mitac) Gib bade aie /ers'e;oinresclove  slolg.s Ute ovojaleiere.a)eld\s/o1stojole isieiai s/ayp Florence Earle 
Molly “Watimter’...s/. setae = oaeictaamtattaem ee eta erbtetetal« Arlina) McMahon 


Prologue—A Room in the Forties, West of Broadway, New York. 
Act I.—The Library of George M. Barclay’s House, Chicago. Act 
II.—III.—The Library. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Connie, coming to New York from a home for desti- 
tute girls in Illinois, tries to get on as an actress. Her 
specialty is playing “kid” parts. Out of work for 
months she faces a choice of three ways out: She can 
kill herself, she can go back to the home, or she can 
accept the favors of rich men. She decides to go back 
to the home. Not having enough money to pay her full 
fare she makes up as a kid and tries to travel for half 
fare. One conductor catches her and is about to throw 
her off the train when a nice but slightly eccentric youth 
rescues her. Thinking her a child he takes her to his 
uncle’s house in Chicago, where uncle keeps her on as 
a sort of junior secretary, and finally she helps straighten 
out a domestic problem which lands her in the young 
man’s arms. 


“THE CROOKED SQUARE ” 
A comedy drama by Samuel Shipman and Alfred C. 
Kennedy. Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theater, New York, September 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Pete Darnell’s “Asatatanit ict tele aeteiaiee eleiouistoree selec Edward Power 
James + Darnell ..3..:s% ss tee resis since we ee re ta eae evince John Park 
Pa ara TRACK WOOE suiace cent eateries et ke ene elem ae Nea Edna Hibbard 
pebomas” Harvey, ctenie\sia.<csiorsste eisietelerererel svete vivre an ocraeeie sien ees Claude King 
Robert Colbert ira nivchcioelerciatielsiaieisiete cevercerornienters Kenneth McKenna 
AROS SLO: 5.00 rus: ate voles ers ate teins Mie oe ani ote role tooe ee eee ieee Agnes Marc 
Peggy Mai es 6 Lea ESA Mr aeE Ree esis ets ATE AS CORSETS Patricia Calvert 
PRN ON sents ais sis ccndiace ave sitierne alvlgradlee Nelen nee Aa ee Rita Romilly 
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MAR ETONE Ca /pararetru Tere! Gis i lv si daislarere-aisheVe wedi oiete daisies s eietelaieieisiae.stene Lida Kane 
ERVIN TEMP OX eRe ferceefe ties, etre 8) ears btw «forte 8 cipyelatel eiuivinteva coyotes Ruth Donnelly 
A PSG oe SRS BIG )0 COR SOO IUGE: Geese Car eesceaee Dorothy West 
ROMS ae ORG hn is Sia  N Meat eer sie be Tec Sue bneie Gabe sinmteledere werctauecte Jack Larue 
URULA SPAN EY conics siinecs Karak Coa nce bs clonic meen aig Menace John Hall 
Nive. eimily, Burma nicss soc 6saeiis s oa 0'nes sarees ee ble Leonore Harris 
Wr eMOLe wc yue 5 sie ec telatilere viele ers's ¥ elaleidieiaie adlere lels C. Henry Gordon 
DLS RNAI is aie and Belars AG ucla ye 614'6s 4 (a ead. ws davis) Reed seveisiels Grace Burgess 
Ninee CASON aitlersh a sialalcre stcereleicteic: sisisiels s/s vic! On clelenvertstersie Franklyn Hanna 
LION Oar 8 Gob sia Pa MEE a So Ce ORE a OPT PN Ere naa T. Tamamoto 
WSBRO LUGS ix Ciel aa cic sie Tareb oreo be efasisia\e.e sls a hie cles cels.cle Gerace Patricia Calvert 
Prince Stetanc, Solenakr Jia fic itil ice liedlaewktae Georges Renavant 
PATO ERR VE icirciescicpers Siess acini siaievaasewieraiehs mi eisioiare nar eardoars Gladys Hanson 
MSOMLE Ds teas abateen ates ta tole stats, Viste ele Ne, ciee arene’ oles ant ereeeeeresale Walter Howe 


Act I.—Scene 1—Private Office of James Darnell’s Detective 
Agency. Scene 2—Discharge Room of the Woman’s State Reform- 
atory. Act II.—Private Room at Edgemore’s Information Bureau. 
Act III.—Drawing Room at the Harvey Residence. Staged by Fred 
G. Stanhope. 


Barbara Kirkwood, from the South, comes to New 
York seeking self-expression and a job. Down to her 
last cent she asks help of men on the street and is 
arrested as a street walker. Sent to the woman’s re- 
formatory she is released through the influence of a fake 
detective agency and smuggled into the home of the 
Thomas Harveys to spy out a scandal. Being in love with 
the son of the house she double-crosses her employers 
and saves everybody, including a fiancé for herself. 


“MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY ” 


A comedy in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced 
by David Belasco at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
September 11, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ARR COMBED UIG ciate wicca ias/tne So mnie 9 bcipio ane >  eisieianle sisi Winifred Fraser 
SSE OMS ojainre Ucic oicfa +15 91 ola pipistni=ial © wale ’s gin-wiwie 8 ow ele.tla ev siaelais Nora Swinburne 
CORLEY ors cos nc ae pe Cas 06 hee alvin e's oie :eisaiard.e  sieiniwiecerein wie Francis Lister 
Sir Henry Considine, K., C. Mi Cuvececcecscccteee C. Aubrey Smith 
Rey. Canon Peter Considine, M. A........-seseeeeees Orlando Daly 
Mary Westlake (Mrs. James Westlake)............+ee005 Mrs. Fiske 

i Naoe Kondo 


DSO IE AIS ITER SUG TD a a RC one 
...-Audrey Cameron 
Gladys Burgess 
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Miss Mimms......+s+eeeecesccecvsccces BocanoU a niniac Florence Edney 
Mr. Beeby......cseccccercccccccsecccesssccssseseseres Lennox Pawle 

Act I.—The Garden of Hinton St. Henry Vicarage. Act II.—The 
Drawing Room of the Vicarage. Act III].—The Garden. Time, the 
Present. Staged by David Belasco, 

Mary Westlake, a popular actress in London, journeys 
to the vicarage of a country town in England to hear 
a young poet read a play about Joan d’ Arc. While 
there she manages to stir the family up considerably by 
fascinating the boy, Geoffrey Considine, who is engaged 
to his cousin Sheila, and by making something of a 
fool of Sir Henry Considine, previously a confirmed 
bachelor. After which she exits laughingly and returns 
to London. 


“ THE LULLABY ” 


A drama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Edward Knoblock. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, September 17, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


THESOld: Woman. dsveisseosns sosbe lense esas cauttasiems Florence Reed 
hes Young. Girl 7.1 e'sins cis alslets mince siereietalcleisit wielsiaiarels'els:eiele Rose Hobart 
MM aricttGe cas case se aca ssae tor OBanein aes disldle Haldia aoikia Alice Fleming 
MAGA OU csr tcesisrelh a te ate ste cratk-s perk /in piu ore wyeiy!s|clpieie\aisisiarsisleleiwin Leonard Mudie 
BGNTGG sass aleve’ siaipis's aco 6 bie sO tisin ates Aine ec hrniarwialeiaatire Sina slave os alelaae Mary Robson 
IMadelon'iys)s ctasjsisjsaarsis clas: sie iataereusnersiavars(atsreretstatelatetp (ereie elaine Florence Reed 
PAC QO et es viieias coe uM slvelee nom a Mee veuins din tieelainiavie «ae Harold Elliott 
Bod lTar die aipin cis stolen visteieais a viernes ereiniemrs eters ofois Sialaierere David Glassford 
BOSBISO 3) Fi ecleg's c cloveiscicicam gu atovem siomiaele ss wieteiaw. <a ale faric Grace Perkins 
Mea “POUlLe ries dckis.c Soetttaamulerareenelene can ae oeaae Marianne Walter 
Salignacisncletsiegoiniius cbs aclamaitiecscit eiek i= sero eros syaioiele Henry Plimmer 
Ereddie. Maynard srsie stew acakeats ae ole sta ete visis ola iis ais Charles Trowbridge 
Wicker Webeauls ccnauevte Weise nse ciahc Paisiave dkalererersicrerere vis ete Rupert Lumley 
Cougt: Carlo Boreter eis piace als aits 6 «he rresicdoe Frank Morgan 
Baroness Dax csieic vessels claricie recieves tees daecowee Alice Fleming 
Melixs dos Pari sic ces sia sistenroviniemieiva views elel ove ieiviog Peter Carpenter 
VARS VOUng a) SAILOLe oatunsisinemecsteueins Weigeres sere tence te mae Leonard Mudie 
AniOlder Sailor. os ic ceca ca teb vlolcae eves eaieee ees Bernard Thornton 


Prologue—A Paris Street. Act I.—In Normandy. Act II.—Rosalie’s 
Attic, Paris; Maynard’s Garden, Barbizon; Salignac’s Rooms, Paris. 
Act III.—Madelon’s Boudoir, Paris; Restaurant Pompadour. Act IV.— 
Old Wall, Tunis; A Prison Cell. Epilogue—A Paris Street. Staged 
by Fred G. Latham. 


_ Old Madelon, walking the streets of Paris, pauses to 
advise a young girl not to keep the assignation with her 
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lover upon which she is bent. As she relates her own 
life the action slips back to the days of Madelon’s youth 
in Normandy. There she found herself in trouble at 
eighteen. The parents of the boy who was the father 
of her child refuse to let him marry her. To Paris she 
goes, and there, to support her baby, she becomes the 
mistress, first of an American painter who leaves her, 
and later, of an international jewel thief, who is dragged 
from her by the police. Down she drifts until she is a 
painted harlot on the streets of Tunis with but one fixed 
idea of honor. She will have nothing to do with the 
sailors because she knows her son has entered the navy. 
When one who is drunk tries to force his attentions 
upon her he is shot and Madelon serves twenty years 
in prison for his murder. Out of prison she drifts back 
to Paris, where the epilogue leaves her finishing her 
story to the young woman. 


“ THE CHANGELINGS ” 
A comedy in three acts by Lee Wilson Dodd. Pro- 
duced by Henry Miller’s Theater Co., at the Henry Miller 
Theater, New York, September 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Dora Faber... cc ecco Laura Hope Crews 
WAPOA OCIONL, oie aida cette cigs ewes taj rara en esialep sien aieines Blanche Bates 
Prewmiek A BP Oiic- erie eins Sees cine e'els wa ens ee orOe Ue daw Reginald Mason 
Wiallace Ald croft. cviisisc oo eevc siren isis ovis sicsieiss cis's/aisieveisials Henry Miller 
Masiieur sadcte eat caaiee ran aeide css de PUNE eee Nemo EN hee Elmer Brown 
WiC yer AD er gcresrsrecintetsloisi arte oicloinoiates wieieicre nin(e(e sels Gels Geoffrey Kerr 
WRAY PEDOEs cin wielav e siewinlyeicrain. scission eis nia sive welsh nle/eiviaive Ruth Chatierton 
Glyde mHalstendisrtercs nalevelssiair vis) cicieieralsisiaicrotere sis) arelel slete/ejsiaieiecs Felix Krembs 
MICE ARI. d Ciara sslaltlele NAS aiee RX eid OF aCe wen ONe Selalasinls h<e See ae Walter Baldwin 


Act I—A Room in the Apartment of Wallace Aldcroft. Act IIl.— 
Clyde Halstead’s Bachelor Quarters. Act III. and Epilogue—Same as 
Act I, 


(See page 188.) 
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“PETER WESTON ” 


A drama in four acts by Frank Dazey and Leighton 
Osmun. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. 
Harris Theater, New York, September 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Tea belles Nv estos .ic ic cteielerersinin ccstaeiniel meee alsielalas wais/o%o\ sleleier Millicent Hanley 
iF aINSS “AW ESCO s;6 c)o\ais vinlaie scale wioleloie ora atayevers Herslaverais}sielel<tststaleeretete Jay Hanna 
essen West once dis /oishulo cielalv elerctatcatele ate ..-.Judith Anderson 


..-Hope Drown 
..Frank Keenan 
..-Clyde North 


Peter Weston.... 
John Weston.... 


Henry Wart ardisciste's cteiels7ore eteteceiesstotate etateie”atelo¥n lela + o1=\aia(aielotsteheie Fred Mosley 
Paul, Varinardi, 2.4 gocksoneceaaseot teen Heath emace see rhe de Wilfred Lytell 
Phew Bathory ctecises oniscine anisole eciasinstacteaer tates a Geo. W. Barnum 
Wiliam Harria. Sooase anise ein cere eee eisiotelslvle tree avers ams Paul Everton 
The: Police i\OMcerndei.c + tepiloe tie che soe loistoin sfetaloleit one’ elaiesie A. O. Huhn 


Act I., II., III. and IV.—The Home of Peter Weston, in the Town 
of Weston, New York. Staged by Frank Keenan. 


Peter Weston is an old and successful man, iron 
willed and selfish. His wife dead, worn out by his 
domination, he tries to direct the lives of his three chil- 
dren and fails. The artist son he had forced into his 
pump works accidentally kills the man who has dis- 
covered a shortage in his accounts. His daughter con- 
fesses that she had been the sweetheart of the man slain 
and that she expects to bear him a child. His youngest 
son, made miserable by the family scandals, goes into a 
consumption brought on by drinking. Unable, with all 
his boasted influence, to obtain a reprieve for his con- 
victed son, Peter Weston is left mumbling into the tele- 
phone at dawn of the day set for the boy’s electrocution. 
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CHAINS % 
A drama in three acts by Jules Eckert Goodman. 


Produced by William A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 
York, September 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PORTED UTY se ctainscictaioieinvel Mais WW (o's a\elare sie/e a eicie sis.e.0 Miecaiesteaye William Morris 
WM cratAtracts cites Bree Terciaie mt aie ierereieldiaic acid eve ane civieige siete Maud Turner Gordon 
BREE Marcle eee Coe a Gnind V Ry Shs) 36.66 Kyeicaie anereTe <iaisiainiule oleae tiene tian Paul Kelly 
MSraeeeintin decid srecactemiccievaisitie’s else cits ne aia e'srtuiviolacoltte Katherine Alexander 
UR a a vo Seen ot I Ah eC SEGE EORTC net ne cic Gilbert Emery 
eke BETO WITIO SOK wi sacs ie bel cie ses 5 alee [a higatetevarareva siete Helen Gahagan 


Act I., II. and III.—The Home of John Maury. Staged by Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Jr. 


Jean Trowbridge and Harry Maury had been more 
than sweethearts while both were at college, expecting 
at the. time to be married later. They quarrel, however, 
and separate, to meet again in New York after five years 
have passed. The sight of Jean, flashily independent 
and rather “jazzy,” convinces Harry that she has come 
to reproach him for his desertion of her. He seeks to 
be rid of an unhappy conscience by going away, which 
_exposes the story of his trouble to his somewhat horri- 
fied parents. They seek a settlement with Jean. But 
she refuses money, and will:not think of marriage. She 
is content to bear her share of the blame for anything 
that has happened. Believing there has been a child 
born to her the Maurys insist that it shall be made 
respectable by the marriage of its parents. But again 
Jean refuses. Respectability, so called, may be gained 
that way, but not self-respect. She is still holding 
her ground at the end, but she has agreed to consider 
the proposal of Harry’s Uncle Richard, who is older 
and more understanding than any of the others. 
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“ GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by Irving Cesar and John 
M. Anderson; music by Louis A Hirsh and Con Conrad. 
Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Winter Garden 
Theater, New York, September 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Marion Green Daphne Pollard 
George Rasely Eva Puck 

Al Sexton Ruth Urban 
Tom Howard Irene Delroy 
Denman Maley Josephine Adair 
Joe Lyons Ula Sharon 
Sammy White Martha Graham 
Johannes Jossefson The Cansinos 


The Mandels 
Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box Theater, New York, September 22, 1923. 


Frank Tinney Florence Moore 
Joseph Santley Grace Moore 

John Steel Ivy Sawyer 

Robert Benchley Lora Sanderson 

Hugh Cameron Florence O’Denishawn 
Solly Ward Mme. Dora Stroeva 
Phil Baker Brox Sisters 

Charles Columbus Frances Mahan 
Nelson Snow Dorothy Dilley 


Nellie King 
Staged by Hassard Short. 


“A LESSON IN LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Rudolph Besier and May 
Eddington. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, September 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Captain Andre Briquette.......... eis sis. e viele nines William Faversham 
BeateiceasAUCIeyi. mca eal emercera aieielaraisicieyencie onic onanee Emily Stevens 
DOSNT CATOY acacia cic riacieielnieie om cia eldtatiamiale emteceistehists raeeinets Edward Emery 
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Sind Noval oe Woretos ye cde ceisieeeie et.scinsts ce. nectareart icine’ Hugh Buckler 
INET Groot (GATE Wocteta ale sehs iste alsieiaye eielaieseisivleca cielerssyictoiecnie al rere Grace Henderson 
PIA TAVANY, OSE OLLY. cs crsycievess wiv’ s ei0\h iW Tanie'es 6019 [s\0,8-Viech eleiela els Hatowjsvala ais Gilda Leary 
Maaterais aejaieett cis vise ecient SSO eae oper Marian Hutchins 
Ya EGR aporeterete haere foie aisienln sinGNin bctrciea ha-slarn cia tera hi melee F. S. Merlin 


Act I.—II.—Living Room in Mrs. Audley’s House at Norman Arches. 
Act III.—Private Rooms in Savoy Hotel, London. Staged by William 
Faversham, 

Captain Andre Briquette, following Beatrice Audley 
home from the seaside resort at which he had first been 
impressed by her beauty, finds her not only engaged to 
Sir Nevil Moreton, but a good deal of a stickler for the 
conventions and something of a prude. He sees her, 
for instance, turn from her door Laura Westerly, a 
friend of her girlhood, because Laura has so far for- 
gotten her responsibility to society as to run from an 
unloved husband to live with an ideal lover in the 
Transvaal. Thereupon the Captain, being French and 
a defender of love for its own sake, determines to teach 
Miss Beatrice something of passion’s power. Within a 
fortnight he has so completely charmed her that she 
throws over her fiance and is willing to fly with Briquette, 
either as his wife or his mistress, whenever he says the 
word. Extracting this confession from her the Captain 
proves himself a better man than even Beatrice suspected 
and all is as it should be. 


* CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ WacEs FoR WIVES”) 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theater, New York, September 
24.1923. 


Cast of characters — 


FIBA Baileys sicwin noise oc .ale einige sieieceigs V0 be 600.0005 ¥9 6 Frank McCormack 
Annie: Bailey. coir ccs s cugcesccescccccvccsscsseeieeneseesses Marie Day 
Dabella Loge ais o.oi<.s «620 .oninsins a0je.q'6 0096.06 45.0.0 civnee tds ciaies Leila Bennett 
Hughie Logan cnisccscesscccvecccovcevceciccssvicesvsvies Arthur Aylsworth 
Danny Kester......cccsccccccvccevvcccccesessacscvevevece Stuart Fox 
EWQUL EROMOY o-oo sielpine !eie.tie Vielen 'icielah ee sa aw iaie aes wisieysleleieisle Roberta Arnold 


Chester Logan... . csc cccwctsenacvccvecevescususegiveis Frank Allworth 
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Mr TO VIG cfs gis o:5.0le 4 dis 08 wie o:6c; Aaya es who) s| stad diel sm whale. ase 9 Mart Fuller Golden 
Judge MacLean........c+seccecseee Sela weice sreleiaie piesa deinen ety Sam Reed 
WOBCA a lsitsle vis sicieiyio-etely nisielpieldieiseriigivielpiels niapiaietaie i eininiata ap dialer Bert West 
Miss. Jolinadtteses< sain go as siesidh nee cbeice piseaic es > eminnd Katherine Wilson 
Harry Taylor... cesccsscsecsccctenctustseservcviesoere George Spelvin 


Act I.—Danny’s Living Room. Act II. = Scene 1—The Logan Home. 
Scene 2—Same as Act I. Act III.—-Office of the Kester Kosy Kottage 
Kompany. Staged by Mitchell Smith. 


(See page 235.) 


“NIFTIES OF 1923 ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Sam Bernard and 
William Collier. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the Fulton Theater, New York, September 25, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Collier Hazel Dawn 

Sam Bernard Ray Dooley 

Frank Crumit Helen Broderick 
Gus Van Helyn Eby Rock 
Joe Schenk Jane Greene 
Florenz Ames Twelve Tiller Girls 
William Holbrook ‘ Cortez and Peggy 

“ CASANOVA ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Lorenzo de 
Azertis, translated by Sidney Howard. Produced by A. 
H. Woods and Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theater, New 
York, September 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


(Columib ine says ciarsterers aces aieiarninielsieiaisiciate aialsisieleleinisiaiateistevere Beatrice Belreva 
AT GHitar Player ernc cn stece tele aisciesicielars eievercieisicinsls sieves ete tteicleminc tate Doris 
Parloinella: soiree se < iuseclertenelselesteleieal ere wralpteie hacee ose eayete otete George Royle 
Battista, dis! Pages smarsycieeanectarstctsivioielocsiers aislacia stecieveteretere Herbert James 
FN) OU CP ss Se epee OS bOR a CI FIOU TACO ALON Harry Fielding 
‘A Gentleman, ‘ing Black. jcon smiccisewile vietevsislveiaoesisierne < Horace Healy 
ADRoma ns Soldiers occ ese see tere cele sie(eicaisic ere saieske George Blackmore 
Alfani+ Collis. y.2 csteithew sins voteiiesele settee eenelemensican ce teee Philip Wood 
Manzoni......... daddacboacaatododaumicdudd cu soduarsaotoe B. N. Lewin 
YAM ERNGY TRA BAGO OTIC D DOO DOSIE OOO SAC OUGUC ODO bOoOS ..-Walter Soderling 
A Gambler... sintttacctueletetecstalacesinnin's nts tare tainee retuistey a6 William Marr 
Gittliettars it aiis.as ne ome oils Ge syaisiale nie cle aac ara ea ae eee tee Dinarzade 
Captain Michael Echedy............seccecccccccvceces Mario Majeroni 
1S Cr RR eB AEE Seer nono cca Scmeceiceronicces Katherine Cornell 
Giacomo Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt............ Lowell Sherman 
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PAS LAOULONANCs sttathice wie OU ta va see weldcie’s vous Sb uet eee Ralph Belmont 
AMP LBRKOODOT a valstvics cs Succ Uaels Sanlocqecnys anewesaes Edward Le Hay 
PRISE ASCOOR yaaa hoe cee Goo Wereanisis banwa vied hava vee e te J. C. Wallace 
MIQEOME PAPGREES am wins uh si@c cues uve hioelew hele Malek Edward F. Snow 
Dreier iy ieee acter Nereate ale ote Sis ait cia avers’ o'd elses sialon slelamielaaaie Ernest Cossart 
A BANKOE In GESEMA Ry c/ouicvecladealdcea'ee conctucceeme cas Harold Hartsell 
POGUAID LOR ere Rao he dala chiwic seek caleenmes av wee erca Harry Redding 
IMonelanr: DUbGIsy vareublsis s'ss wisis sels cvs oiie alee carasensintiner Victor Benoit 


«Horace Braham 
-A. G. Andrews 
David Glassford 
++.-James Powers 
Jacob Kingsberry 
Frank Newcomb 


Monsieur Antoine. 


Fourth Postillion...... -Charles Vincent 
ne Beantiful Covernesss < css. esivsic'vo vccscvs sieve snare Gypsy O’Brien 
SRRGy DANCE SErarn MMILAR ccc can sis ca die clesiave biotic oUGe cease ee Mary Ellis 
RG Gourtesan nc dete scan cis ces edicieitie nae sasule ce oeaeeie Judith Vosselli 
RROSO aa wanes pros cebit wacmues eclides J Shelia Hayes 
INES BRON (ate ralera wintc erste taarereineteistere slelacesalnieie iste ts aiocuaeinelecan ios Nellie Burt 


Act I.—‘‘ The Hours.’’ The Principal Room of an Inn at Cesena, 
Italy; in the year 1755. Act II.—‘‘ The Days.’? A Private Room 
in the Hotel des Balances, on the Shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Act III.—‘‘ The Century.”” The Same Room, Twenty-two Years 
Later. Incidental Music by Deems Taylor. 


Giacomo Casanova, the self-styled Chevalier de Sein- 
galt, having had many mistresses in his youth, meets and 
is supremely impressed by the beauty and charm of 
Henriette, who has fled the home of a husband she loathes. 
Ardent is the wooing of Casanova and he elopes with 
Henriette at dawn the next day, taking with him much 
gold that he has won at cards. For ninety days they live 
gloriously on the shores of Lake Geneva. Then Casa- 
nova, having fallen deeply in love with Henriette, permits 
her friends to come for her, rather than that she should 
know the poverty his adventurous life has again forced 
upon him. She is no sooner gone than Casanova finds 
himself again in funds, and learns, too, that she has been 
sewing baby caps. Sending wildly over all the known 
roads leaving Geneva he seeks to bring his love back, 
but though his postillions find many Henriettes for him, 
they cannot overtake the right one, and the great lover 
is distressed. Twenty years later, returned to Geneva to 
renew his memories of his greatest romance, he meets his 
and Henriette’s daughter and expires in an ecstasy of re- 
gret that he cannot make himself known to her. 
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“ TARNISH ” 


A play in three acts by Gilbert Emery. Produced by 
John Cromwell, Inc., at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Josephine Lee Tevis . Russ Whytall 


Mires Healy.) ./c as sicroleisiasvere snisie a ajelvisiele wa acques Martin 
Apolline Stutts.....cccccccacecnsccvcccevcssseccssccsvens Marion Lord 
LetitiaSTevis.. .,.\. <.ccicce cle cisisiclse sce cicsseceecciccsicsis siccsicle Ann Harding 
Exmmiett, Catr s\: s:c:0ccetoicsslersrtro-ciace esi 90/sibie aioe clnin(n vices pinieieleipiaies Tom Powers 
Adolph /Teviss,. vc «xv ristsin odie lelelelelsicis'tve's vie cs s/>'s)4'e)eiels ote slelelats Albert Gran 
Nettie: Dark, cc. ciacie srisease's pisielewiasicic 0 0)e\~ osx sia isin sereiatsiels Fania Marinoff 
ABGIC Sao hia sci palosiein s.cie anccieiesiavela.a'wela;dleis\ele'a‘eleisin teinisiersl Mildred MacLeod 


Act I.—Sitting Room of the Tevis Flat at 189th Street. Act Il.— 
An Apartment West of Broadway. Act IJI—Same as Act I. Staged 
by John Cromwell. 


(See page 263.) 


“FLORIANDS WIFE” 


A drama in three acts by Luigi Pirandello, adapted by 
-Ann Sprague MacDonald. Produced by Cornelia Pen- 
field Lathrop at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, October 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The widow; Nacehertsista asm ssscice sees oileisioac jane Marion Beckwith 
ROG acronis slots ovale ecieletsaieteie stvina elersiovereisistatela saps Hamilton MacFadden 
Don, Camillo; Zonehitiec icco5 cca ms ond seein sie/evvintinisacies Harold Webster 
Vanna WF loriants, scnpyesemele cle vere: sale oe ste rwrereteniare ole Margaret Wycherly 
Marco Mauri fae aciseiscoe ca as satan ols Giaierw etalon ao atetapaiene Jacques Lebaudy 
Dr. Robertor sloniaatayacterciotels crave sieieetyie 6 ea evens George Bergen George 
Betas) Gros tists erate ahaa yal ateneint clove cteraistateiniavoietelal eie/aistee lar Eleanor Hutchison 
Livia Plorianivs Sir cise arises asiemseie sass: vcinisleteavecie meen nese Mary Hone 
Signorina’ Ernesting  (Galifiiy je. sacs cvs ce nn os ce cies Jennie A. Eustace 


Dons Cesarinos avons ieiiacisincsic valor eraacone seennee Francis Sadtler 
Barherina sacs oeissm eee conser -Gladys Clarke 
A Nurses cis ticee costes eae sa acne cese tan 


Nanas ..Gladys Clarke 
Act I.—The Sitting Room of the Pension Z , Northern Italy. 


Act II. and IIJ.—A Room in Dr. Floriani’s Villa. Staged by Margaret 
Wycherly and Henry Stillman. 


Dr. Robert Floriani, marrying young, divorces his 
wife, Vanni, when their daughter is three years old, re- 
taining custody of the child. Thirteen years later Flori- 
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ani, called as a surgeon to attend Vanni, saves her life. 
When she is well he, remorseful because he believes he 
may have been partly to blame for the wife’s weakness as 
a young woman, proposes a remarriage, with the under- 
standing that the daughter, who believes her mother dead, 
shall look upon her now as her stepmother. Because of 
her eagerness to be near her daughter Vanni agrees. The 
girl, resenting another woman in her sainted mother’s 
place, hates her supposed stepmother and, because there 
is no record of a ceremony, believes Vanni to be her 
father’s mistress. When a second child is born to Vanni 
the daughter announces her belief that it is illegitimate, 
at which accusation Vanni rises in rebellion and an- 
nounces herself the mother of her accuser. Then she 
takes her baby and again leaves her husband’s house. 


“THE MAGIC RING” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and three acts by 
Zelda Sears; music by Harold Levey. Produced by 
Henry W. Savage, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Zobeide.. elphel alin o/ule) arnio'd.a.cielesaisiaiwiave Madge North 
Vizier... .Joseph Macaulay 
Ab aUUah . 05 cite os oi a culacate olen .-Worthe Faulkner 


Henry Brockway.......sesseenees Sydney Greenstreet 
Phoebe’ Brockway .\'0.-.ccsccesleeres .+.Janet Murdock 
AVEy Bites CLL AStl ys sy ataisteyoieierataie!ol{afoialo(alaicieie/s/a’aleseis:e\e\eie'eis\afe/areie ale Phoebe Crosby 
Tris Bellamy 0... ccccsesdiccccceveescsevercccvvicns Jeanette MacDonald 
LOM a RRA ANIO TC av stereraibiore ci cicistateiese ole o1a.eieleisiaie oisisre els. eleies e(0he Boyd Marshall 
Ginc einen ce wasnt oaralere cies aiaie ta aicia’sinisio.c\e\s\aisie (eb viclaiein nine clevainin'e Ed Wakefield 
PE OUIC EMINE ce siaraloele dean rises oleic :eian)e. de o'sas' sa ele vo sieiein siclefeveta's John Lyons 
Oy aC Here lnicetotaisatereiala wieys, eoatetewerSre aie ibre) oleisinjelesslalersieSele’ [6 °s/ otk Wialelolersialy Mitzi 
IVELHTIG coe tercia sate tic cl Gale wie ate. dicl dis! viciete/e eis nivisiese’ots Wait Until You See Her 
Maes Betnieirder icc icstiictd eles ceela sie sthere scaterateie svsia)ele ear James B. Carson 
Stella cise scp ienaieceaisnisacieae ci ive Gietaiwia swivel eiecwiersl skerehs Estelle Birney 
SECMNILY) TIAMCEES siete naiecor cice sath y oftine aslo a cineiciisiniolbie's Carlos and Inez 


Prologue—A Room in the Seraglio of a Grand Vizier. Act I.— 
Henry Brockway’s Antique Shop. Act II.—Studio of Mrs. Bellamy’s 
Home. Act III.—Same as Act I. 
Polly Church, poor but gifted, is making a living with 
a monkey and a hand organ when she bumps into a magic 
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ring at an antique store and finds herself next act the 
center of a romance which turns out to be positively the 
grandest adventure she ever had. 


“ WHAT’S YOUR WIFE DOING?” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Herbert Hall Winslow 
and Emil Nyitray. Produced by Arthur Klein at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gerald Warner, known as ‘‘ Jerry ’.scsessecseseeeeeees Glenn Anders 
Hawkite co cccdceevies ca nib steiene : ..-Harry Lilliford 
Officer Corrigan Edward O’Malley 
Edith Somers.... Isabelle Leighton 
Burr Shrewsbury.....c.cccccossccvccccerecccseccccereoce Joseph Bell 
Judge: SOMES. (coe viccieicic ovisie clclevisieieicle eels vs scne'esces Norman Hackett 


Christopher. Skinners: osc ccna ane v's isle oats vidisieoccc'edevesic Louis Simon 
Beatrice: Skinners 6. cocccs sees oa vip swcevens cievedeels Dorothy Mackaye 
Gy mari Wiebster. snceceiciacia tetucie aielcielelelais s\0(s oiwisisiwieiors:e\els.eislals Hal Munnis 
BG UA Wy) WV ATIOE 5 xise7-0oia = wists aiare oe ialeie Sil 01a nla'a;olwis-oinls/aipierie sient Shep Camp 
Samuel Peabody Skinner...c..ccchiecctecesccvecse George Pauncefort 
Detective Mageon, accemtmacisristsenie Seinleieialciclcicis sisversiolee s George Spelvin 
Detective Morlartyzen cmc ei soieren ister cosiilers tai alolsioleieis atece lied siete Frank Emmett 


Act I—Scene 1—On the Front Steps of Judge Somers’s Home. 
Scene 2—Drawing Room of the Somers’s Home. Act II.—Jerry’s 
Rooms. Act III.—Scene 1—The Front Steps. Same as Act I. Scene 
2—The Drawing Room. 


Christopher Skinner is in bad with a rich uncle because 
he married Beatrice. Uncle is coming to town and the 
Skinners decide to frame a divorce, using uncle as a wit- 
ness so he can see for himself. Then, after Christopher 
is again in uncle’s will, the Skinners will meet in Paris, 
remarry and spend the money. Jerry Warner agrees, for 
a price, to act as the necessary co-respondent. The scene 
is set for Jerry’s apartments, but everything goes wrong 
except Beatrice. She gets squiffy on champagne, which 
leads her husband to believe the worst. An adjustment 
of sorts is effected at 10.45 p. m. 
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“VIRGINIA RUNS AWAY ” 
(“ ForBIDDEN ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Sydney Rosenfeld. Pro- 
duced by John Cort at Daly’s Theater, New York, October 
I, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PMORCE COREG Cia etre yim ei mteseraty Us falua:e wide a0c0i9/a%e ba) ecsse aamiotese Cyril Keightley 
FILS Vics are)e erie ditiars aie oiesasviey a sle's) eee) elole's lore, sweeteners eee Roy Cochrane 
PRR ee era sase eR et horase sd Mae Saline aih.cis'e 6 wip enie apa nia wighiees Nellie Callahan 
LIRR NIC Gt MCALGOM coin erayaiereiela/t's.s/</o\eie oie's Sivletersleleaslekiieiwisiere Mary Young 
eben MOtLROr SAPELION saieisisiass Gree. ve oes ais eole discldniees Lillian Kingsbury 
PRCA OrICIe. MildGse ia Beare aiste'e ois Wale sane viele av Oelelee lee Harry Minturn 
SM IINEM Scipio a Kian dine Glelaiela e's’ aiuie beiuin a6 0.6 Kier. ase bier Josephine Stevens 
Risatings” WGROVEE: coos iccuscvecccrcccevepscvesentd John Daly Murphy 
Wires Westover .cescc seis es fa'stale/viessiereisjo,Wole o/s elareiule alefergerets Rose Winter 
» SOE NDIGING, Joc SOR ORO TSO DG DED EDO nO cuca TOCA See William Leonard 


Synopsis: Act I.—Roger Carlyle’s Apartment. Act II.—At Miss 
Carson’s. Act III.—Same as Act I. 

Virginia, at seventeen, is curious as to the meaning 
and significance of life, and rebellious. She runs away 
from the convent where she is studying and elopes with 
a young man who is no more knowing than she and con- 
siderably less courageous. She takes him to a lecture 
on birth control and then insists on going home with him 
rather than back to the convent. A sane aunt under- 
stands Virginia well enough not to oppose her, treats her 
and her young man as though they were adventuring 
children and soon straightens out Virginia’s complexes. 


“ CYMBELINE ” 


A romance by William Shakespeare. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, October 2, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BRITONS: 
Cymbeline, King of Britain.........seeseceeseeeeeess V. L. Granville 
Cloten... i dvscveccccrest cones sees voteecncvcvesceneves France Bendtsen 
Posthumous Leouatus... iis cicccsisescscccicccsenevecvess E. H. Sothern 


MIGISTIGS sia ccs venus specie wiedeemaveciceciews seis seas cueues Albert Howson 
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Guideritiay a \caten s+ sccie ola sleinaiointuisssicisioveisieiniselatvieisieis aieicielets Murray Kinnell 
IATVITA SUS. 6in:s 010; a:0:v:0.aid's\0.0/019/4 ee) ala o)p\e/o(dipioln vie 8ie sie\sisleie ¢)e oie H. Fisher White 
Pisariios occ cso anctevnste Sopiee ane Aas|siwats[e ts seis oialbrs/ale Vincent Sternroyd 
Cornelius) .% s +.0% seisieleiecis ca mis\cinisisials viblelelsla'aieiulsisicisieieie:e ssierels Frank Peters 
Piret (British Lord -\.1cs:s/ojsies\ealsiolereisisieic! ole'alsjsitielo\o eia(els.s\s John MacFarlane 
Second) British Lord: «cts c:ersrque setae oietele sleleraleiv(alnivinie.e.wiele Forbes Dawson 
QUEM G <)., da ies <ie'a:s a,c 210:slols\oie tio oleielv alepsleielainic ¢.o,e(pin'ain/e;9\0 Lenore Chippendale 
ele. 2a ictere sreicjeie wove diclciotuvacestiele a e\olatolotelam leis! sle\e(els!ajeca sie e/ein-mia Florence Fair 
A Lady to the Queen.. Eugenie Webb 
Am Ggen' i. :« s'viaseperweis ersntefeceroratares Julia Marlowe 
ROMANS 
Iachimo...... Se adletceins sae ois esa oe Frederick Lewis 


A Roman Captain.... : 
A Roman Captain.......... ..Verne Collins 
A French Gentleman, ois nee evcw ees ove cesnnccecspus Milano Tilden 


An acting version originally arranged by Mr. Sothern 
in two acts and twenty scenes. During this engagement 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe also played “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Hamlet,” “ Merchant 


of Venice” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


“ HAMMERSTEIN’S 9 O'CLOCK REVUE” 
A musical revue by Harold Simpson and Morris Har- 


vey. Presented by Arthur Hammerstein at the Century 
Roof, New York, October 4, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Morris Harvey Cicely Debenham 
William Valentine Phyllis Joyce 
Wynn Richmond Irene Olsen 
Frank Hector Ann Rogers 
Colin Campbell Eva Brick 


A favorite late evening entertainment of English 
sketches and specialties brought over from the Little 
Theater, London. 
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“WINDOWS ” 
A comedy in three acts by John Galsworthy. Pro- 


duced by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New 
York, October 8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


GEOR C Vie MANCH ata braveisiale ss eicisicie elsje sve.dieive.eis olde eicseeeies »Moffat Johnston 
SP GOTANERECH aii coters erie cinis ole /e a scaidlviols aiejeeiseicie/assie su reaielerinre Helen Westley 
RAY ree AT DO cratacays clett wiervieinsele vissaiteie.e sie leig s eje sic ae.vie ere\eseieiors Frieda Inescort 
ES WIGLONG satin chic's aisicias Wais's oje/els\s Vie is'e sce 2 asp Kenneth MacKenna 
Cook Alice Belmore Cliffe 


enry Travers 
Phyllis Povah 
George Baxter 
Win MATTIAS DAG fale ious:ce nieve waleielale ejeielcsis,6.sis\sie wiser slelsieane Francis Tweed 
Act I., II. and III.—The Dining Room after breakfast, lunch, dinner. 


Three of the Marches, Geoffrey, the father; Johnny, 
the son, and Mary, the daughter, are idealists of a sort. 
Mrs. March is as definitely practical. To the Marches 
comes the chance to take on Faith Bly as a maid, Faith 
being the daughter of a philosopher who washes the 
windows. She is just out of jail after serving a com- 
muted sentence for infanticide. She had smothered her 
illegitimate child to save it from the curse of living. The 
idealist Marches are in favor of helping Faith; Mrs. 
March is against it, but gives way. Faith goes to work 
and two weeks later is caught kissing Johnny. Mrs. March 
insists she shall leave. Johnny insists she shall stay. 
A kiss is nothing, and the girl still needs their help. 
But Faith has other plans. She wants to be loved. So 
she leaves. “ Things are not what they seem, and ideals 
six-a-penny unless founded on realities,” is the Gals- 
worthy text. 
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“ BATTLING BUTTLER ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted by Ballard 
MacDonald from the original of Brightman, Melford and 
Furber; music by Walter L. Rosemont. Produced by 
George Choos at the Selwyn Theater, New York, October 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Deacon Grafton. ....cccccccccccvccccccccccccsesscere Eugene McGregor 
Mrs.) Alfred: Buttlers.j.sc0sc.cc1cosicciececscclccs sosisscessvves Helen Eley 
INQHES vss costal nie ® v's,d mul orarcere velereiers cia view ered aiviatia wi cele Helen La Vonne 
INariGold wic.sisncc cjeweitie Sete eiclaieiers eloleisiarstele eters cate ep pieteraie o\sinetere Mildred Keats 
IENLICH 0 cisipldte/eidisisieisie  sielelals steuierstorsielaterbierainin/ Sioa, slaleiaia’slsiaiaiete\e isis Marie Saxon 
A CHAAR CUR fo cea ce'en ccs cals bcieiea siemens sc 6 cae icin delet tie George Sands 
Alfred: Battlers. .5 so saceas sw sige wedeacee views cvess-eciewe Charles Ruggles 
rat DIV Gut vip sioie ec vipieielGalciaeretapsaieie ersleinis cieielejeiolsigic/eve siete ells Jack Squire 
Birmést-—TiOZters*. «cic venes enicselo nbs cu ciciedcclewes+aqee sets William Kent 
PWECH CY cc. op wieelnep ecole ee creme nes ede wus oa: eases Sere Guy Voyer 
SSP LAS srelaieicis/-teretaicioieiels'e'elsietelels\eipielarainiete stsisie eisieleleiaie errisisiers Teddy McNamara 
Battling = Buttleriac.wacse overs cisclere site cs ee osene enercnie tee Frank Sinclair 
Bertha “Buttlenssictuiw isis alot elvis einte le ste cleters is’elevivicivic'cielginvels Francis Halliday 
Feature / Dancers «iiss oc cia earoesnvasi tones b vdciv.vcicciejsie Grant and Wing 
Hecentric. Dancers... <.0./s s+ ote © <ieie George Sands and Mack Davis 
Exceptional’. Dancer on sasead «ccaiawiatiec vet's nine ale cereals evel George Dobbs 


Act I.—The Home of Alfred Buttler, Silver Lake, N. H. Act 
II.—‘‘ Sweeney’s ”’ at Malba, L. I. Act III.—The Four Hundred 
Athletic Club, New York City. Staged by Guy Bragdon. 


Alfred Buttler, somewhat resembling in appearance the 
welter-weight champion boxer, whispers to his trusting 
wife that he is, indeed, the champion himself. Which 
gives him a chance to leave home for weeks at a time 
to attend to his training. In the second act, however, 
his wife and all the chorus follow him and the real 
Buttler, liking the joke, insists that the fake Buttler shall 
take his place in the ring. 
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“ THE NERVOUS WRECK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis, founded on a 
story by E. J. Rath. Produced by Lewis and Gordon at 
the Sam H. Harris Theater, New York, October 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Sally Morgan.... 
Henry Williams.. 


-»June Walker 
-.-Otto Kruger 


FERIIED yesietacelscelsiaimteieiec nie eM eithehsi@ce(elsvealv.e's ee ¥rolere weraiolkiwekererng) sera Jay Wilson 
Chester sUvderwood salle wieccivisisieleis; 010, c'vjeieis)sioinisia sete sini siais Albert Hackett 
POP OUNE LIMGBE WOON o's 0 o'k,0(0'siais's nies is ws a viele e.p nis eels coin mate William Holden 
Harriet “Underwood isc iiccnccesivicecctesvecscauwee Winifred Wellington 
COR OU) EE Se a Ce IPE ee ORE IS ese rr ne Sets ars Riley Hatch 
ME Aiea fei crercict a waceaictule Waininiata diajsveisiates ta e'grecete ew piersiove aise Hobart Cavanaugh 
Do axemsieesaeare celle ele eowyeee ale nica svalsieleeleieieaeleisiere ara J. Elmer Thompson 
LAGI SSA CS ESE Ee Sano anon acoueooulonedlddansbcseaceac Edward Arnold 
UA CLem VE OLE 2 liver otainiarelaitiereseicrsielaisic{ers/asrivieieisjs sistalelala/sieisie steceraTs Joseph Brennan 


Act I—Scene 1—Black Top Canyon, Arizona. Scene 2—Living 
Room of Bar M Ranch. Act II.—The Exterior of the Ranch House. 
Act III.—Living Room of the Ranch House. Staged by Addison 
Pitt. 


Henry Williams, a clerk from Pittsburgh, worries him- 
self into the last stages of nervous exhaustion. On the 
advice of his physicians he goes to an Arizona ranch for 
a long and quiet rest. He is there but a few weeks when 
the rancher’s daughter, to escape marrying a bulky sheriff 
to whom she has been promised, tricks Henry into 
eloping with her. They run out of gasoline, are forced 
to hide on a strange ranch, where they accept jobs as cook 
and waiter, and finally are pursued by both the girl’s 
father and her sheriff fiance. All of which is hard on 
the nervous wreck, though he suddenly finds himself 
quite able to stand it. 
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“ LAUNZI ” 


A drama in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, adapted by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Produced by Arthur Hopkins 
at the Plymouth Theater, New York, October 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


CURIFO 5 <eic-0,ielcie So olaeieresateice Unie aa = ain s a's e aldaiswelelece Adrienne Morrison 
Broderick ossccue vias csiesintts tlnpieaisivale's® sie nis'sieaiielen nie Charles Millward 
MAMA cris cv eroce sins is. ob sav aielsineespeintaln & winin,ielviaip aiale'n,#) ain/alsien Xenia Polinoff 
AUNTS ole nla: cipta, crx qiniereiaeeselara via aie etsyelain\elp/vle wia/s\cloie)ucn aiaim sateen Pauline Lord 
AIAG! saiwislolslereleleis'o Waletereialels sue dtol oldie! aivlaalele afoleieisVolerslolwiolels ote Aa Saxon Kling 
ROAOMIPER « s\o:sivic'cizianicistadplaalateltireracnteta oe ei aieiulele aia wi etala'aaae Mary Hubbard 
EL OMVON a EA.A7,1107s5 el) ololel a niatnlelalesareleleiave’s ol sialals alels’els ofa /a'o alele/atslelslots Irene Shirley 
Pismnina’<\c\4.<)s\0 07x le steleterelelo sigcatatersin(elola\ uldselels(</0/o\eisfale: diaistelovateler Edith Yeager 
DSS Va cievaleieciclaice vaio a oh aa Oem mcrae big ol miuinie als fe winttra aman Mildred Whitney 
LiGOGIMs wctqiastatelvis ee vache gidivn p vidisin vein sie'u.e sine a'5 2 oatelat Edward Robinson 
Drs, Wickets taliel sin arereicleheede cies dele eye) erste otvie.aislaie ojaisya(oje)aialsletstare Edgar Stehli 
DD TACATIt ON ay cictcreseislelelafeteiet ste steictotenllaialslots.elelofetelaiviekeiniete William J. McClure 
Policeman's 'ctays<ieicsieletatesectatesiatore nts stil atete a ie loteroleteraieye Benedict MacQuarrie 
VAR wicle staechere cislcion thet iareriater state ersisisterste se eicicieisran einiere tal eiatcre Albert Bruning 
DE DAXOC Viste = chelelalertin stovel ciate eistslel nis oisieisisiaierelsi siete ste ie al seieietet tiers Lark Taylor 
Madame? Byanis fin. cco siaare es tin alec ca ce vleclevecasieniee Christine Compton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room in Villa on the Adriatic. Scene 
2—Bedroom iu Same Villa. Act II.—Scene 1—Lower Quay of 
Embankment, Budapest. Scene 2—Room in Ivan’s Apartments. Act 
III.—Tower Room in the Country House of Ivan’s Mother. Staged 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Launzi, innocent and impulsive at eighteen, is desper- 
ately in love with Imre, a youth of twenty. But Imre 
has achieved an even more desperate passion for Launzi’s 
mother, a worldly fascinator of thirty-nine, who will have 
nothing to do with him. Realizing the hopelessness of 
her love Launzi throws herself into the Danube, hoping 
to die. She is rescued, but insists upon believing that 
so far as Imre is concerned she is dead. She asks that 
a beautiful bier be prepared for her and Imre invited 
to see her in her shroud. Alienists advise that Launzi 
be humored in this and the bier is prepared. Imre is 
inspired with pity but not with love. Thereafter Launzi 
lives with the conviction that she is dead. Strapped to 
her back constantly are a pair of angel’s wings, and her 
family and nurses treat her as they assume angels should 
be treated. One night Launzi puts her angel’s wings 
to the test and tries to fly from her tower window with, 
it is assumed, disastrous results. 
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“ THE GRAND GUIGNOL PLAYERS ” 


From the Grand Guignol Theater, Paris, Presented 
by the Selwyns at the Frolic Theater, New York, October 
15, 1923. 

UNE NUIT AU BOUGE 


(“A Nicht in a Den”’) 
Drama in One Act by M. Charles Mere 


Lucienne de Martiny..........csseeeeees ie eieioore Mlle. Marcelle Gylda 
Le Prince Attalonga............. 
Le Garcon..... Rielsfeiaieverre Chaocnad 
We RROURE ci cncanss seco cisicen ss eeeieiel Niue stele +eeee+-M. Louis Defresne 
Petit. Louis... «3. relate Lee seinmbacciers vewdeserecvecensMe Jules) Sylvere 
BOD ert croc ies seha veleynigenioaearscssisiciecses Sricacorios M. Ernest Machard 


LE COURT CIRCUIT 
(‘Tue Suorr Circurr ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by MM. Benjamin Rabier et Eugene Joullot 


Anatole Loupy sretetelsisisiersa nen catelatert M. Robert Seller 
Robert . 

Nina de Cansac 

BNC CTO < cra otele titi vis orsatelote arslcte sivisin\eh sitels sisieiais Mlle. Andree Duchesne 


SUR LE BANC 
(“On Tue Bencu ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by M. Henry Hirsch 


Une Midinette (a Shop Girl)............ ...-Mlle. Simone Hermann 
Un Vieux Monsieur (an Old Man)............ M. Maurice Henriet 
Un Etudiant (a Student)........... Soc eeistene M. Marcel des Mazes 


AU RAT MORT, CABINET NO. 6 
(‘* Ar Dean Rat, Room No. 6”’’) 
Drama in One Act by MM. Andre de Lorde et Pierre Chaine 


De® GeneralaiGregorolt strccre oicke vfs sie 0 sie sjoie viaisioisia dele vise M. Paul Bernier 
Comte de Lutzi........... esaisinis are chatolsssieisiale ele. ..M. Jacques Derives 
Wea stclectatelsrsni ise oee one Oe ae ae ace’ misiatureteazeleiateterete Mlle. Jane Meryem 
ALISO iteme Coe ccf tastemeeeirialsinaine ee dais esis saineeis Mlle. Estelle Duclos 
VAC LOL orarclalettmeldal ola araielolcieloncecteps clues evens wales aieie's M. Louis Defresne 

Un Garcon, I er Agent, et 2 eme Agent, Ist Gendarme, 2d 
Gendarme. 


During a ten-weeks season, of which the above was 
the opening bill, the Grand Guignol Players presented 
the following short plays: 

Nounouche, Au Coin Joli, L’Horrible Experience, Sur La Dalle, 
Alcide Pepie, Les Crucifies, Un Peu de Musique, Catherine Goulden, 
Les Trois Masques, Seul, Gardiens De Phare, Le System du Docteur 
Goudron et du Professeur Plume, Le Kama Sontra, Le Bonheur, 


Le Laboratoire des Hallucinations, La Fiole, Prenez Ma Dame, 
Sol Hyam’s Brocanteur, La Griffe, Petite Bonnie Serieuse. 


During one week Alla Nazimova, having been barred 
from the Keith Vaudeville Circuit because of the boldness 
of her sketch, “The Unknown,” joined the Guignol 


Players. 
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“FOR ALL OF US” 


A play in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, October 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Brederic. Warren :; « s\sevedeisiwiereisis e.sciels tie o.sleieie(ne sieves e's visiela Frank Losee 


Walter Fisher... .....ccccscccccecccsccccesccvoscossoscecs Echlin Gayer 
JOCY ic ccivsccscesccvceacevccovcnsavqcesvessccescenes Florence Mason 
Mire WWATLOM wei steicls'a (oe oinlale sielalels(disiols ereroial slefuisie <twin\s\o/ard iota Marion Abbott 
Dr. Shipman..... ...Frank Burbeck 
EULDOP OW GEL OM. corsiaz Viale vis'a o aie.d obi s sia ete'e bie ale'niaaaie.ela,oys)e aia) a are Belle Murry 
Wau sGris wal diss vslaisie’a'ainemmeeicleeelsieitek ee sinlsicleisieisere.s/o Fas William Hodge 
WageneulMerrick sass cisisicciietcsecds catenereisiesisieiaclae Robert Middlemass 
I TOGCTIC MNVAILONs 7ULais steleise|atojatattin’s]oels ais oleislasis slate girs Frederick Howard 
DAT. Py Gants < cin 0is'e x cre sias/einiail Win wloieniste geisivie/eiacclelviwiaie's Dyele Philip Dunning 
Ay MaiGhasatataierassiphsthis'o clsveiaeatate lo Siesiacott slotmleieteterons:cicioret pe/a/eteietelere Rita Sherman 


Act I.—Sleeping Room in the Home of Mr. Warren. Act II.— 
Library in the Home of Mr. Warren. Act III.—Same as Act II. 
Staged by William Hodge. 


Tom Griswald is foreman of a gang of ditch diggers. 
He whistles as he works. Outside the house of Frederick 
Warren, banker, his whistling attracts the attention of 
Warren, confined to his room by the paralysis of his 
lower limbs. Warren, out of curiosity, sends for Gris- 
wald, finds him a happy Irishman who had found a 
satisfying philosophy of life in the Bible while he was 
spending thirty days in jail for drunkenness. Basicly 
the Griswald philosophy is founded in the belief that 
the body can be no healthier or cleaner than the mind 
that directs its functioning. Right thinking makes right 
living. Gladly he passes on his good thoughts to the 
banker and in time is able to clear the old gentle- 
man’s mind of a beautiful stenographer who had got- 
ten him into trouble. Then the paralysis disappears. 
Griswald, too, is rewarded by finding the beautiful 
stenographer in the banker’s thoughts to be his own lost 
daughter, taken from him in his days of sin. 
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“THE SHAME WOMAN ” 


A drama in nine scenes by Lula Vollmer. Produced 


by the Independent Theater, Inc., at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PSD DARORTGG poking vols Cog aiemste-e tivated ate ek tems peek Florence Rittenhouse 
GEE Vintetaretateisrsiatale eiesa vere Wrists Vielsyerals aisieia Sisihia Sis e's alsieimie tsi veiseivier’ Thelma Paige 
WORM Geombie samedi spere ate vin aieluls\t10.0) «a cleicseleialotereiacete Oicaienats John J. Ward 
NETS SD ULES craklaleicces aivinle rs cis {eieeisieeis.cv eee efelarare ane estas Minnie Dupree 
Marthat Gare ccs saciipiethac cis, se corse ¢cwilee cieean endian Florence Gerald 
Pye ANSON. hate Gesreae acter ciersysis se Ms cie'o%s a -arejo ep eimiarsiacs Edward Pawley 
Ezra Case...... .-Claude Cooper 
Matron...... . Jessie Graham 
DENORs cis;s Sone Allen W. Nagle 


PME TER EOE cise srla, rattiesee AEA N bins oicieinie Sise:clé wESTeio alone ORG G. O. Taylor 

Scene 1, 2 and 3—Lize Burns’s Cabin. Scene. 4—Outside Big 
Jim’s Store. Scene 5, 6, 7 and 8—The Cabin. Scene 9—A Room 
in a Prison. 


Lize Burns has for twenty years lived in a lonely cabin 
in the North Carolina mountains, shunned by her neigh- 
bors as one of the “ hill women” who had sinned, Craig 
Anson, the mayor’s son, being the author of her shame. 
With her is living Lily, an adopted daughter, an orphan 
she adopted following a fever epidemic. The girl is 
the idol of her heart, though she feels herself unworthy. 
Hearing Lily has been meeting a man at night Lize tells 
her the story of her own shame in the hope of protecting 
her from a similar fate. At the story’s conclusion it 
is evident she is too late. The girl kills herself, and 
when Craig Anson calls at the cabin and Lize realizes 
he again is the man responsible, she stabs him to pre- 
vent his “ laughin’ and tellin’.’ She refuses to permit 
her little girl’s name to be brought into the case, and 
calmly goes to the gallows for the murder of Anson. © 
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“THE PLAYER QUEEN ” 


A “ poetic farce ” by William Butler Yeats. Produced 
by the Neighborhood Players at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Privat’ Old WMicirr ste otoxs) oy ielatstetnlsletainieisia min’ eiaiaisisyeld(aielejs\eletsis'4ic\-) Albert Carroll 
Second Old Maney. «cacy se'.ceclasGipw anise eld oe testes cjae'e's sre John Scott 
Third Old Man. Leonard Carey 
Old Woman.. ..Reba Garden 
Septimus... Dennis Cleugh 


First Poet.... ...+Perry Ivins 
Second Poet.... -John F. Roche 
Barely) Citizenicic'scictclac sroeiepisvelatcieleleteera elcisieistersls\si tic. s/e.s's| eels lereie Philip Mann 
Second ‘Citivetsst's <cecsiewalsauia ccs sswisivls okie ses tie os Polaire Weissmann 
First: . Countryman s. oa a cisnclvo vs vino scien = a sle.e e'e.avieins veils John Taylor 
Second! Countryman's-ncaasacsuerteccee ers maccce dan Marian Morehouse 
Big Countryman s sicivisle civisicwele sielsle\elelsiclvisia > cieveia.cleleisalaiorn Charner Batson 
ELIS WILE asi siere's cis eisicisieivie chats o/sloistolslele'aleisiielee)s a e\sletale'siel e'eltie Joanna Roos 
Oldo Beggars: coats: csticicten cleleiesieies sole tiae/oic) = aisle’ pre taialeleiiotars Perry Ivins 
Prine Minister) c cocnies ve meetenter ect ere nccine ostaasia Douglas Garden 
INGHRA’. crcrolcw diettieiine oa ot eae Meee me meine edn wuale celainTe Pamela Gaythorne 
Boarthy Player acsasuisie sete aniteeiare comecelere cnienisieraielseniee Dan Walker 
Sixth Play er ni vie hoaleccucnaee nee cviwecue se calcd owns eelsisen Lily Lubell 
Two: Musicians’, ¢ ciccecls vaslasteaiae sistaes.e arsieie Martin Wolfson, Ira Uhr 
The: Queen. 2.555 Sic ocevesce een oueeee oe cbse ca eteh Esther Mitchell 
Deciiia ade sacs see aches tae ae ooking aoaalelrole Aline MacMahon 
he Bishop's Woe feleciarice aatacineclemsd cabins see re ane John Campbell 
Four Pages...Joanna Roos, Ruth Lee, Ann Schmidt, Frances Cowles 
Twos Hangmen .jecs'sssmute es sacle sie’ Philip Mann, Alfred Hagnauer 
Other” Citizens .jcciscnccnlene cece: Adeline Ruby, Charles Wagner, 


Blanche Talmud, Arthur Reed 
Scene 1—An Open Space at the Meeting of Two Streets. Scene 2 
—The Throne Room. 


During this, its tenth subscription season, the Neigh- 
borhood Players also presented Bernard Shaw’s “ The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnet ” (given in conjunction with 
“ The Player Queen ”) ; “ This Fine-Pretty World,” a folk 
play of the Kentucky mountains by Percy Mackaye; the 
Festival Dancers in “ An Arab Fantasia” and “ Buffoon,” 
and “The Grand Street Follies.” Nine special per- 
formances of H. R. Lenormand’s “Time Is a Dream” 
were also given. 
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“ GINGER ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harold Orlob and 


H. I. Phillips. eae by Harold Orlob at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IRWEN WaTOW ells. iieicjecstew icicle cic eine atereiw wleles-craiepe siaicters ahentars Nellie Breen 
Mrs. Warewell Olive May 
WETTER G all cicia'csicisiacserejcie seitin.sj0,s retatante are Misratecaletaieleleretefetsretaieys Joe Mack 
Marjorie Frayne........... AOCUSCORREOnee Ainecooact Sibylla Bowhan 
A Bayer. xs weaeesene eee reveetssece n\eig's aelele Sialan Virginia Andersen 


Dick Warewell. -Walter Douglas 


GUIxAYOuny Jaciemisies aivisiessieissiele «ser Norman Sweetser 
Virginia Warewell — ‘‘ GINGER ’’, +..+.Leeta Corder 
Joe Bagley incscccencvetess © Rlotsleleivetaisieie/a eieremiete ciatala ...Thos. F. Swift 
BOO OMe Fa ON a hoe oerac tae wins Gale sles sis'slaa Se sieimaee k's Chas. J. Stine 


Act I.—Porch Bazaar at Mrs. “Warewell’s | Country House, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. Act II.—Scene 1—Joe Bagley’s Camp, Catskill Moun- 
tains. Scene 2—A Forest in the Catskills. Scene 3—Bagley’s Camp. 


“ THE DANCERS ” 


A play in four acts by Gerald du Maurier. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, October 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
alee loielakelace efaneteie Kevitt Manton 


.-Richard Bennett 
.-Fuller Mellish, Jr. 


aie acts aisle we mote retains Jean Oliver 

Riv ada mids wove'd \aitie.a/Vielelo'a\s\e ais;e'4.o.8 We duiene 0 ainie'e ie ..-Monroe Childs 
savkaitGleu. Walter: as, sie-vieisiv oe\n\elss «1ar0 BreVara spel ee ccinare ois etorees Alfred Holborn 
eles a rcclatice tis «ciclo sibisiels dealeisis tie > 6 patsid sie lovaierelslelete a ates Barbara Bennett 
SWalis, <(o\ereetece Sale coisisisisie taitslefeloriotere rele GIAO I CCSOROST SHOE Edwin Hensley 
BUHL UKG sieteter stare ataversie/nioleterateraratats\a}cis(a'clo1 ca erwisleiaieye w lole\ stele) sia, Almerin Gowing 
FORME CAETAINOLS crc iojose Sis cipiariaicsis.aieieleeis o e)e s's)nceie sla\e'steye's Templer Powell 
Ciarire mE aston acters iicce sale clslace cfvssier ere ol preialo.ei¢vereiee/s William J. Donovan 
MLAS are eran ciarsioreleileleleioatecisieisia)ciais cle cle = sie ejoizieve siete cicero cre Edmund Gurney 
MOIR arate te ete ie ord erase Ae dia «ral Wetaler at's aVe/gin x a'0/s\e\si sho nisin’ otais:a/eTs James Velton 
ee RG a0 DBO FED OBOE BECO OE DO GS DOD ETD Ren PE eee Ore Henry Skelton 
HVE GE reverdiel distateiy tie pinto tera nttia clei ebatetay aleve) viatria/sioje aials, aleiereietmieyele Alex Huban 
OEE Ea iid Ae eer ee OGODTIE HOD OG TE OUR IC CBOE OI Onen Barton Hepburn 
DERG BAT as BIO RCOU TD DALE GUO CHIDO UOT GIO Je OBE UOT? icons John Whiffen 

ACT II 
Nira. Gahisielle: Mayne siden sins em dss aieet caaislase ea'eitiare Daisy Belmore 


Miss Phoebe Pringle......-.++sesse0- Pe eeecnees siisialeree(e Vera Mellish 
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George Fothering H. Langdon Bruce 
Una Lowery... .cccccccecccvcvcsecsesevcsescccccsscoors Flora Sheffield 


Evan ‘Carratheres « sc cir cs's.0's die,a'sjon/o}elsield slaidalola.ne's bieje's > 6 Pat Somerset 


Wie. LOWery:eisic «+/s.6:0.0 ajsie cisre'vralo'o sisisinle 6) 4)s dinsleiels 6» ole vesicle Flora Sheffield 
..-Affie Chippendale 
...Daisy Belmore 
. Langdon Bruce 
.Richard Bennett 


George Fotheri 


Billy icinte pipicteluiere sis vinlelniesainicleininte Oita tala altos (viele ole -Almerin Gowing 
GOBER VO 6 six crea. 5 uika obs. pgeicalenialectesin ele aeisiaawielsigine 8 Merion Jean Delval 
LOTTO. 5 orca civ iciotats, oisiciaia)  Svesc seo Womermmrars oteTsrers aie vialeisieints Francois Godchaux 
Another Walter. c.ccccscvsccusscrcnnccevvavcescncsvocensvs Anton Cucci 
ACT IV 
Stage’ Maliagete ssc ces. cecsdipetcr cove veldtaa cp tic nv seliacasies Jean Delval 
ENan’ Carrathers.. 2. 2s5%crsceinssis wt web din ss ase erivis sisita siete Pat Somerset 
Jeanne, Maxine’s Maids. .ccsccec civ cocccisieasiscee Georgette Passedoit 
MASING= ois: wis crandingh can saveint ane wan San walenee ellen mona Jean Oliver 
Jobin: Carruthers... . cisco siccrantae'y se hineta a avie peso ale’ Templer Powell 
The Dake Of -Winhelds, psccscterasscvseahaceswalis cae Wilfred Noy 
Lord Anthony Chieveley cc... cccucwcccctaesscccecsie Richard Bennett 


Act. I—Western Canada. Act II.—London. Act III.—Hotel 
Savoy, London. Act IV.—Back Stage in a French Hotel. 


As plain Tony, Anthony Chieveley. is running a 
saloon and a cabaret in Western Canada, when he is 
notified that he has succeeded to a title and a fortune in 
England. He is eager to return because he has left Una 
Lowery, the sweetheart of his youth, waiting for him 
over there. But also he hates to leave Maxine, a dancer, 
of whom he has grown fond in his own café. In England 
Una has been less faithful. She, too, is a dancer, though 
in society, and has succumbed to the insidious influences 
of the supper club, American jazz and the importunings 
of a handsome dancing partner. When Tony comes for 
her she finds it impossible to marry him and put upon 
him the burden of her shame, so she kills herself. Six 
years later, Tony, still heavy hearted, finds Maxine 
dancing in Paris and they decide to patch up their old 
romance. 
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“ WHITE DESERT ” 


A drama in four acts by Maxwell Anderson. Pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton at the Princess Theater, New 
York, October 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Michael Kane..... Frank Shannon 


Maryn Kan cijinicsiscleiesisi'slsts'sictsieie's/oecnie vbielciergesta siete tani Beth Merrill 
Sverre Peterson... ...George Abbott 
Amaee ROtCertom c= |. ailkivauiva ne wuea.t €6' «sna wae ee nakucinarns Ethel Wright 
PGRN ccna cue crea aes Oks vinci. /nsialt won melee anette nese John Friend 


Prologue—A Snow-Covered North Dakota Prairie. Act I., II., III. 
and IV.—Inside and outside Michael Kane’s Claim Shack. Staged by 
Mr. Pemberton. 


Michael and Mary Kane have moved on to a North 
Dakota homestead in the middle of winter. Their near- 
est neighbors are the Petersons, Sverre and Annie. Peter- 
son, a bantering, romantic type, welcomes the coming of 
Mary, younger and more attractive than his wife, with 
such a show of pleasure that the moody Michael grows 
jealous. Knowing Mary had come to him when they 
were engaged he has long harbored ugly suspicions of 
her self-control and finally openly accuses her of frailty, 
calling her scarlet names. Angered and resentful Mary 
determines to be even with Michael. When a blizzard 
ties up the countryside while Michael is away, she invites 
young Peterson to keep her company. When Michael 
returns she confesses. Feeling his share of blame, 
Michael tries to forgive her and cry quits. But at sight 
of Peterson he knows he cannot. Mary starts away and 
Michael, taunted beyond his endurance, grabs a shot- 
gun and shoots her dead. 
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“ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES ” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics by Gene Buck; 
music by Victor Herbert, Rudolph Friml, and Dave 
Stamper. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, New York, October 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Brooke Johns Fanny Brice 
William Roselle Olga Steck 
Bert Wheeler Paulette Duval 
Hap Ward Marie Callahan 
Lew Hern Betty Wheeler 
Arthur West : Edna Leedom 
Harland Dixon Hilda Ferguson 
Paul Whiteman Linda 
Alexander Yarkovleff Dave Stemper 
The Empire Girls Harry Short 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


“ NOBODY’S BUSINESS ” 


A comedy in a prologue and two acts by Frank Mandel 
and Guy Bolton. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Klaw Theater, New York, October 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BrAKeMAa as joicisecciclesis s/slova ere ailoaeindicelsinicercialele ain siecicmieicicine Alfred West 
PU Ora Ui SIMICET« 5) ptaicieia s tists civic Ge cies ie aislateieis dieisieeicinisie'sis pe Josephine Drake 
Marjorie: Benton: s.\s\scjsicieleisisle's’s algieielelsve/oiticielele sieisisis Francine Larrimore 
WELTY MO Gre xiiciarcleice dacnisiclaeetaisolelan eis ieieisi«/s sicisiarisieciete Louis Bennison 
sEYain)| Conductor. ca sisicisietaisisie's cigiriciee'sisis cisis's\eieisiswiacseiciere Arthur Sparks 
Raliniany Conductor: snc cccieecstecinemaiscineatsrsccisien ees esieiers Paul Yaple 
SuUncle) tn Willie so MTaVOrs clcfeteverscle\vleisioieisicresievelcieis/staicl ove sie Burke Clarke 
AFSMU TI MOOTE’'. wile ciale;e e.a e/aie sivisfelesie}s sieit'sisie wleisie (ola eisierciete Charles Webster 
PUCK PADD OLE. sicicie ei vieis «late eintelsininiete steteictelatsls atetsaiereteele Fred Irving Lewis 
LENE Se eleenicieicicicis ssa c clawwrmacinteremmantarasismiatciente cciretroaeic oe Caryl Gillin 
Vincent........ .-Frank Dae 


Paul Gregory. -Frank Conroy 
Oliver Pratt.. -...Wallace Ford 
MAMET AH oie miei clorelere'sieralale tes sorsiniereiniaiciaioia nine ce ciete erent: Elaine Davies 

Prologue—Rear of an Observation Car. Act I.—Scene 1—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment, New York. Scene 2—Vera Smith’s Apartment, 
New York. Act II.—Scene 1—Vera’s Apartment. Scene 2—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment. Staged by Frank Conroy. 


Marjorie Benton believes it possible for a girl to go 
to New York and work out her destiny just as a man 
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does. So she starts from Chicago with her sketchbook 
in her hand. On the train she meets Jerry Moore, one 
of the rich, helpful young men of Broadway always will- 
ing to assist pretty girls out of difficulties. He offers 
to buy an option on Marjorie’s future, but she refuses 
to sell. Later, in New York, after she has discovered 
a poor pianist to be a rotter, and a young banker to be 
her true love, she is forced to confess that on one occasion 
Jerry Moore had spent the night in her rooms. But that 
was all. The banker believes her, though his friends 
do not, and they are married. 


“THE SWAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, translated 
from the Hungarian by Melville Baker. Produced by 
Charles Frohman at the Cort Theater, New York, October 
23,1923. 


’ Cast of characters — 


Dar CHONG PARE n ovate Ghiccts cle aeuslviewachwce tne nels Basil Rathbone 
MGRGERG ate citist bl dn araidwieie is sieisin's Seis «ine epee e kaa Sialersnce's George Walcott 
PTGONE sc cpicninie moneadeleeasissioecs ney oseie viens v8 0 olnsaicie we e.e Alan Willey 
PNCCSS  BOREEICGr asc nec ees as cis 0 oa veeleuavicnsanen wapmate Hilda Spong 
PIORANGEA sielerlllc cr tietclers/e ses cities els'e"ein) ol eieselslatelnaleraiels\s' claim Eva LeGallienne 
Matter MEL y ACUMEN tiers crete ietevsieioisiardre'o-vi6\o Wiais(ara}evajuinyalana, eral avers Halliwell Hobbes 
WAN DHOLOSA ergitnetiaietstelsiein iets) cia fisiaide.o,¢/cie-srele Sisiniete aieie ssl etnvelernsoie Alice John 
PRMMDCCORINOULG tons cnt ceeialccsls shin. ces ees fanaa ee slce Philip Merivale 
KColoneleWianderlicb’ merc feiccisies oisbiars «icivisieno eleieisicie sislaiy'e = Henry Warwick 
COMBE LUZON s cow's cue side pans piace} bas ere eeaeare cuae.alere¢ Carl Hartberg 
A ILEOG enisretcte relate clots ielalarersias eters Tale oie v/wia'a(s\o\eiaie’s\s)etslols se (eieTs Stanley Kalkhurst 
GR SAr aes ot eesinatciarcisters erties’ co) eidioieic, 4.0 eis Vsisieis nialer cunyaistoloratelakersie Richie Ling 
IMEC ssaserterccaerarn emia siale icin ale s)o rep areola viciels entenares Nancie B. Marsland 
Princess’ Maria Dominicas o'.\...o)06 060s sieeve s sia Alison Skipworth 
Gotintesaip bird lovin arsrteciestscsis steve) siels ocieretain’a viene einaiers Geraldine Beckwith 
Ladies: in Waiting..........0s6%+s00e: Jane Shaw and Margaret Farr 
MACKEY Since ai oleiv cictnefeiersisivie' sieve’ s eie.e6 Boswell Davenport and Tom Collins 
PARIS BALE taterera( cial eieiel late) 4 c\sieiele;a. 61s sarertis ee Jack Cobb and Stanley Grand 


Act I.—A Pavilion in the Garden of Beatrice’s Castle. Act II.— 
A Reception Room in the Castle. Act III.—The Drawing Room of a 
Suite in the Castle. Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


(See page 77.) 
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“ SCARAMOUCHE ” 


A romantic play in four acts by Rafael Sabatini. Pro- 
duced by Charles L. Wagner at the Morosco Theater, New 
York, October 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


TGOGATCILOS wioleiclotxe ec) vieieleis:sisie) ste: STainioiaielsIpeisialsir sid isi0 ale lsla\eloiore William Crimans 
Lie: Chapelier .jirscnicis.s ecteow 5.00 wake emdlaninices sine ocdirs sve Stanley Howlett 
Florimond Binet....csccccccccrccsssssevccvvcescvcces H. Cooper-Cliffe 
Pier Ot sieveisisrsccstivioisve erelere lols luiaseicjetsis\etmatelelara eicieyeisiejeln/alo'a wleleisie Knox Herrold 
Polichinelle.....ccccccccccveccesecscesvecesveevcsene J. M. Kerrigan 
FSET OQUIAR S uios Geme ne. ouige habe Was eteida ale ssihd wie eisipivala.apie'te Allyn Joslyn 
ROM OM INE sve vis’ ciclsleidieleinisicieipis elelelviehslevelelelcinieiaieisieirlclelsisietola Walter Timmis 
PAAGUATICN | ici pci alee aiuiewau ecco sisinaian enaet s/s ele B.wiclee Herbert Belmore 
LOBUGCD, yas nciecale a sip 0: 00 o.<0s cinleluinys J celaieeanioltivisy viele’ Arthur De Langis 
Scaramouche sais ors /oeiss als hem aieicicls siaecelsloveln osleibiniciere sieie'e Sheldon Stanwood 
CMON sie cleaiaaanace ance deareeioa tae amnlyinvaia with olno\e Vivienne Osborne 
Columbine scrive cis na cnivisssieeiecimaisiepenssecimies vancite Dorothy Tierney 
SEhe uD wend’. sete ostis s vtesieloDicisavele amie eleiels trom « casscevs slelelciersters Mary Cecil 
Phillippe: de Vilmorin: (ec coca siceete cin ncleccivesiecieieie oe E. J. Ballentine 


Andre Louis Moreau.. .Sidney Blackmer 
-.-Orlo Sheldon 
John L. Shine 
++.+Percy Haswell 


Aline De Kercadiou.. : -Margalo Gillmore 


Gervais De La Tour........... Frederic Worlock 
Chevalier De Chabrillane......... ....Louis Le Seuer 
Sergeant Lof Gendarmerie ncwis cna nanicmtainecive sievicistrneicteie de Tim Walters 
Pencing Mater canta s accteee eaiiretas decisis euine sarcieele John Turner 
DOE OCs ctorasterats sisie\aisioieia ctatisietaolsieinmeieie aeeieieisisiscelareis William Crimans 


Act I.—The Garden of the Breton Inn at Gavrillac. Act II.—A 
Barn Near Guichen. Act III.—Green Room of the Feyday Theater at 
Nantes. Act IV.—Mme. De Plougastel’s Salon in Paris. 


Andre Louis Moreau, an orphaned aristocrat, sees his 
friend, the Abbe Phillippe de Vilmorin, killed before his 
eyes by the Marquis of Azyr, who resents his (Phil- 
lippe’s) revolutionary utterances. Andre thereupon turns 
revolutionist and swears revenge upon Azyr. Escaping 
the home of his godfather, where he is sought by the 
government agents, he joins a band of strolling players 
as Scaramouche and continues to foment interest in the 
revolution from the stage. Finally he comes upon Azyr 
and is about to impale him upon his sword when he 
learns that he is his own father. 
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“CEDIPUS: REX’? 


Adapted by W. L. Courtney. Produced at the Century 
Theater, New York, October 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


SGP Gi QIVER atersiesnierciorsfeteinrerers visite d's wiciet eels ein eicarsteps oe Martin Harvey 
Jocasta...... ..Miriam Lewes 
Creon -Gordon McLeod 
Tiresias. ...-Fred Grove 


..Walter Pearce 
-Harvey Braban 
ugene Wellesley 


Messenger from Corinth. 
An Old Servant of Laius. 
Messenger from the Palace 


Pic PPRORt Sian cain cacisacans ...G. Fredericks 
Leader:-of ‘the: Chorns sous csc.aeso vcs casiviotsis ee desieece sce Hubert Carter 
ARC AtLONAANT .O- POCKATA Ls: cacieesies arene s:eisip caldwnaee ealcer Mary Gray 
ZASAttenGant Lon JOCASLA'< arc.c's vie cic oeitie ¢.0ce es vnc otveeevesins Ann Furrell 


Incidental Music by W. H. Hudson 


The Sir Gilbert Murray translation of the Sophoclean 
text. During this engagement Sir Martin Harvey also 
played “Via Crucis,” “ Burgomaster of Stilemonde,” 
and “ Hamlet.” 


“ STEADFAST ” 


A drama in three acts by Albert Koblitz and S. J. 
Warshawsky. Produced by George H. Brennan, Inc., at 
the Ambassador Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


abba cathe (laidaly. cits iy:c'steitls 4 vie slsia ind oiaeduisinieiee Frank McGlynn 
ASIST nia he ite ache are S Vieucs yew os dpa sie, pivie.elas4y.<isies Marie Reichardt 
POPE BL SOGOU sec cases civic eisiuaa'ns aus(Salcens e.c/eeOe ple Henry Mortimer 
VL UA osdawTe crereiereiia alesis clue wialeio (a) 8i6'01doin7 syeisisca Stel Rexford Kendrick 
SOND ecsidih Olea e et a Sate nities ilies era le sates) crvia.0 b,0,04016 3:0, ¢ 5/80" « Bidceiwinte Leona Hogarth 
ES GTO a propo orecpr Fite 0. Vere a esis pie asf die Teas Wieleaitie a cen aisrere a Billy Pearce 


eet Robert Conness 
.Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Marian Burton. Marie Louise Walker 
Cantor Maravitz. . George Henry Trader 
WUC aid orncia eo ciaecsaiealeat yale waleleieitie)¥ relia Bae died nimolen Charles H. Cline 

Act I. and III.—Living Room in the Rabbi’s Home. Act IIl.—Study 
in the Marcuson Home. 


Solomon Marcuson.. 
Florence Marcuson 


Rabbi Nathan Judah, content, serene and steadfast in 
his allegiance to the orthodox Jewish faith, is sorely 
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tried when he learns that his daughter, Sarah, has been 
betrayed by the son of his best friend, and that his son, 
Morris, is determined to take unto himself a Gentile wife. 
He manages to bear up under these calamities, though 
his heart is threatened at the end. 


“ RUNNIN’ WILD ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by F. E. Miller and 
A. L. Lyles; music and lyrics by James Johnson and 
Cecil Mack. Produced by George White at the Colonial 
Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Riche MG Be scciciccanewicteareeete ace vials mielareie! barely ci nietea wake C. Wesley Hill 
Ligiele PAdiHOR (css visiclsis irs sictdleleieiele sions sipie(eievieinie'p cols 6 Arthur D. Porter 
LOMO SHALL EF iis; saitin clgiaereieleie stolevaicieielelaleistsin's cleis/s\aia'eie eleieis Lionel Montagas 
PR BOU oe ELI ocicteraicis ais cisicine niet riot oan entre eretstetere eratelere xii Revella Hughes 
PSC K Ie CBMs aie aielole sis s vislemipiols sib iviel siniale Wis(olsipie'e el eiais’ siem'sinie George Stephens 
Detective Wise... ies «.cecvanurenes bates nese cwisca Paul C. Floyd 
Mira.) \\oilaa. MG LCeR suis asa wlols siateielnia ssinice ain atts lols vicle’s etcerd Mattie Wilkes 
Mandya Eittlernia siete iersctactere ni o)aeceleieieielatetectela sists cieielevs cinvs stents Ina Duncan 
A GaLa de vintss s arsisinraccie giale loc aibse sielviaelsloaies)stielsie wiciatelsiac’e mee Adalade Hall 
Mtovelienkingarie.ta\ccietectalcolvisivalsteineiscen tales craisis scieiaisee cere F. E. Miller 
DAM GRECK Wovicveicieaisieis/sis nieielcleisleicieleisisisisasiniaele scicieiete meisaieiiets A. L. Lyles 
Wallion Liver crasisicistescte ws wops sine selecista ore olareiers etcisiste cons eistsieiets Eddie Gray 
Chret Red PCaprsiccescisiceculos cessation cieieicigeene Tommy Woods 
Head Waitersc 3 wsisies sivas one iareiecielenisieisieiies aieraicble sie aes Charles Olden 
Ruathabittlon\aawwcsnenecictecastisictareia tte steislerererere sie vlater ste Elizabeth Welsh 
Silas:-Green’. jiaciss wctincaeonrin eeeieneeneiesiensict eos J. Wesley Jeffrey 
Boat Captuing. wsccae ss oeeenseiccts mawiacemuier cece James H. Woodson 
Sam|iSlocinis. sa cas.sseetewse iatwhieine se taiciesieena verainen George Stamper 
Lucy \Lanky oeeceaee.00 ee -Katherine Yarborough 
Ginger. isla cane te SaaS An SSH Bob Lee 
Lightning......... ++.-Ralph Bryson 
Angelina.» Browns: sss cs cideoetacecisecs Renee cseae Georgette Harvey 


Act I.—Scene 1—Market Place, Jimtown. Scene 2—Railroad Sta- 
tion. Scene 3—Four Corners, St. Paul, Minn. Scene 4—Rondo 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. Scene 5—Cabaret, St. Paul, Minn. Act 
II.—Scene 1—Levee, Jimtown. Scene 2—Street, Jimtown. Scene 
3—A Deserted Barn, Jimtown. Scene 4—Street, Jomtown. Scene 5 
—Country Club, Jimtown. 


A colored vaudeville loosely strung with the adven- 
tures of Sam Peck and Steve Jenkins, the familiar team 
of sharper and boob, 
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“CYRANO DE BERGERAC” 


A poetic comedy in five acts by Edmond Rostand. 
Produced by Claude Bragdon at the National Theater, 
New York, November 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gyranorde: Bergerac... 000.06. ceucsee Gisele wiules'en’atelete Walter Hampden 
Christian de Neuvillette.. ...Charles Francis 


Comte de Guiche...... ...Paul Leyssac 
HRA LONG M UR Ziy ree aJots otnis o(e el ctileis c nialele.s cfs ervielcis nicer ciamicisieceiviciare cis Cecil Yapp 
Le Bret.inc ese Riavoraelarelereterc vier cldieveibicieisintereiehs aiaeelaaimarens ts Ernest Rowan 
Garben de: (Castel Jaloux: «01: science scien se meiensielcas H. E. Humphrey 
RIS IM CET Ae wiicic aceuc aobir ane o oe aches eae Rea eMC T sae bok William Sauter 
WiC ONES SAO FV AVC oni so lets ss esos vicsisatvalee eee ess cee Reynolds Evans 
PAS AMIATU Sa sravclslela’sicfelelancieie visjeculsiens{alacadesmereialarnisiscs siticia Thomas F. Tracey 
ECON Maree atte oi oie arsiato-as oi viaic's s/ehs panier aya late rover wieie bie Joseph Latham 
Montfleury.... ....C. Norman Hammond 
Bellerose aatcciesisin sisiee ala sis sicjo'e cisieis eibinie CT a weigiiges wears Antonio Salerno 
POACIEP Sie siocrawaemeaien cates wlonlee aicials Gis wins bis plate Le Roi Operti 
COI s.0 cc ck cass Rotate ralelent piste aie: cletwia siie avis esreta eta William H. Stevens 
EBLIGRALINO ci cin/acieis'cicroluisicls aisle aicistpi siete efetateiwl gidist Orsi vad nies, olaseva'™ 

A Busybody...... 

A Musketeer...... 

D’Artagnan......... woes 

AS Spansohw OMicer sfacic'cisia1c' cidie acis'e ole, oaipleinie-sisleleige bare eleva 

AS Dight” Horsemanis'. «2/03 ose sie oe Ag anid \s ie ierte es CNC Care Jay Fassett 
Ao ELOTL ED ali ate viareieie shale stele visterare’s’s'siwisls nreial'g aialeleieie(aleltievate oreo 7a Allen Thomas 
Ce VERE orate aileietercieieraiete sis + /s(sipieisin|sisieisissate's aleiererevelapsiensiaientverd etter Marcel Dill 
PANOUMOER DIA Efe cKiclclsialefalar asi eletscisisieate[oisle svtelodie/steteivinletal« John E. Trevér 
PAPC UATABIMAT ia, oe! ove ol vie Waris awtsie.k wd ate crele wierd Mecielete’ere bre tla Bernard Savage 


A Citizen... -H. E. Humphrey 


His Son....... .. Anthony Jochim 
PRICK DOCK OU ei aalals clersicicle ainlcielt farce shelele efesalefelolivletel sioielerere!e Cedric Weller 
MOtrANGOU The Pilon siieis)scinivcs sn ceo ose endo ae wielee eae see a Allen Thomas 
EEA ONC RI ore ciaiaiaivis ce 0c cud cjhicne ouniswpidleemeias Norman Hammond 
ROXANE Melemlctslelajciaisielere(s su\e'oisaiv sieisivta v's pScoedabaronses Carroll McComas 
ICE DUE HN A ie clcsialc aiaictes ccs slasisicele seieeie's cicteleras bievele Ruth Chorpenning 
AGG re lerinin seta aetlelsiatla eaceisaisios wef ¥ini diate dw kore) stareleloi a) oietelers ais Mary Hall 
RE PERG Oy GAN re sco. cias Wisc scone C8 3 6 view aid gad etoile Dem tain Mabel Moore 
AS Soubrettesssteisciiss delcissloisis sic cicins's ....Margaret Barnstead 
MAME LONPCT MGir baka cic asians esraiarsioieis vie nie einislosternice Elsie Herndon Kearns 
EAE COMOGICRNE el cteloles vioioie occ7a.m) lee mania iarere laters atone Miavetertrows Isabelle Garland 
Another Comedienne, . siirws ic «sis occ euiioisiseie casi ielanetie Anne Tonetti 
Mother! Margaorite de Jesus..\0. ices vic cis.ciecs cee slelsis'siece tlosieie Mary Hall 
Sisbor sy Marth ae ictoy meleiere tart oa 6's iars'cyuiale nnd mieVela velqness ey Mabel Moore 
Sister Claire.... Elsie Herndon Kearns 
Ay Vattle | Gintieejoraeac ate vette e.s ers cletaiale éche sie 2's vieiavdle are Ethel Fisher 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II.— 
The Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. Staged by Walter 
Hampden. Incidental Music from Walter Damrosch’s Opera, 
“* Cyrano.”’ 


This new English version of the Rostand classic done 
in verse by Brian Hooker follows the familiar adventures 
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of the valiant longnose from the Hotel de Burgoyne to 
the Bakery of the Poets, and later through the poetic 
episode of his pleading with the fair Roxane beneath her 
balcony as her handsome lover’s substitute, followed 
by the battle of the Cadets of Gascoyne and Cyrano’s 
death in the yard of the convent to which Roxane re- 
tired after the passing of Christian. 


“THE DEEP TANGLED WILDWOOD ” 
A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and 
Mare Connelly. Produced by George Tyler and Hugh 


Ford at the Frazee Theater, New York, November 5, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


James Parks: Leland. .:caieis siscinie'eidivic saiein ele|oini0ieis olsisicio leleis James Gleason 
PRSLVOY  WAUICK veins fa ddwalcisis HoCpARns vesicle sinaais, Smslela Robert McWade 
De eWarren FP attersoR cs osiane wwesie sea ea seg 04s ands wigisieleled’s T. M. Cahill 
WANG WNL OWE assis ates soeiu's oie ald ieiocefaininiens oie tela iain sim ieinies pias ap simiarete Devah Morel 
ANE Sarall WE ATKS’, creel ercletcnsralsveleetetsias eile ole a'eieieisis. Blanche Chapman 
Edwin) Palmer) (Corliss: «.cincesvisjsiaesinens)ss cleie clea nceisie cies George Alison 
Prancine’ La; FOrg6.\c1c ss,<.0's. sstaiseis este naieiele'vie ss. minieNictes Angela Warde 
Pearly Corliss vine seis sc cern iersistiveiata/oreieratersie’s (viel sfelssistorerelsTayoiere Mary Daniel 
SDOTH Wit] SOR ray aalncinieieisin © efotainie aiaie/oralel tieleta/eisyefareiaieiaie, ele a/ave McKay George 
MOC nH EMSs sale sslorereroleie olstereiaictere slelaisieieieinteverclsie.s:sfere pis/nleleiors Ralph Sipperly 
Ba tesa iascaratstsrarais)o\oinis w atcle(o cleieleiorstnietelsterers etalelatarsi<leteieisicis= Fred J. Nicholls 
Mary 2 Telleniax sine s b,stecovacehsarsreleve ntalsiolavemin sin cisieicins sie cisisiolners Mildred Booth 
Deacons -hlood sm... cccelacs cine declan aawaselele deans James K. Appleebee 
Mayor- Gombe) vioisicic cs cicreis ecole ie siete) cisinisiaicio sia le'ssisie siewierste Harry Cowley 
Phyllis SW estleyjases s vecioseremeiaate scniecrtentee cotieGrentslesien Gertrude Hitz 
The Photographers. asiiacerey eciewswsiee a sete ccee seca ce Harry Irving 
pa Cie Fal Gotricia te:ape sivis’s alerdlbiaonislemietee ealeawisieisieeisioae ot eeiaete Sam Janney 
Ch Warts licte wise cleecrigetaeeteswi nin eeeise le erecica sewers George Spelvin 
AW illettigt iiisccsieiewin'ssssine cists sober eimereiciolorclaicveteielon @ noises Denman Maley 


Prologue—Apartment of James Parks Leland, New York City. 
Act I.—Aunt Sarah Parks’s Home in Millersville. Act II.—Scene 1 
—Aunt Sarah’s Home. Scene 2—W O Z, Millersville. Act IJI.— 
Aunt Sarah’s Home. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


James Parks Leland is a Broadway playwright. Home 
from the failure of his newest drama he decides there 
must be something wrong with him. He has become, he 
believes, too hard and sophisticated, too cynical and 
blase. What he needs is a touch of the old home atmos- 
phere. He must get back to where people are real and 
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life is earnest. So he goes home to Millersville — and 
finds the “hicks ” smoking, jazzing, drinking and wear- 
ing nifty clothes. The only real, old-fashioned human 
among them is another visitor, Mary Ellen, also an 
adopted New Yorker. They stir up a romance and go 
back to Broadway for their honeymoon. 


“ WHITE CARGO ” 
A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 


Earl Carroll at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, November 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PENG RD OGLOLaiyamcsicjersiticlne dele pis\clein's-s eeloleie's e.sie eierelolele sd Conway Wingfield 
DWtbze orev aqarertitteicle cleialern alnvieiey oo1e osd/aeie-e 0 6 dere iele ae oicie dievaie aie A. E. Anson 
RE Cie aais aged va wicle 6 oi oiatdh Wate ,c)aib ca wie.p, 0 0 910-60 lon nverpiure.a'e Frederick Roland 
ie ee ESOS ODUM Neva: cra ein gistoinrevin' 7s siareiainale sie eiaip sale cite J. Malcolm Dunn 
PEERS RUPP OMe corsa iclaie neieiee ie) otdlas asia elie slaieasetesiercomuie alate mice Curtis Karpe 
The Engineer... ais di alere’s wieietererielountee Tracy Barrow 
Longford... <.s.0- Sinisieaisis niet ...Richard Stevenson 
Tondeleyo ....Annette Margules 


Wiotthing. (ciate. eee ee neat iswisecesleTe os srewretbieaieni nities Harris Gilmore 
Act I., II., and UI.—A Bungalow on the West Coast of Africa. 
Staged by Leon Gordon. 


On the West Coast of Africa, doing their four-year 
stretches on the rubber plantations, are certain young 
Englishmen trying to escape the attacks of the dry rot 
that eats into men’s souls as well as their vitals in this 
lonesome country. Among them is Longford, newly ar- 
rived and defiant, swearing he will not succumb as the 
others have, giving up to whisky or the native women 
or both, until he is pathetically beaten. For a year he 
sticks it out, but finally Tondeleyo, a half-caste native 
girl with a beautiful body but a warped and shallow soul, 
undermines his resistance. With a last stand for respect- 
ability he marries the girl. A year of this and he, too, 
is beaten — ready to be shipped home by his cynical 
friends, so much additional “ white cargo” for the river 
boats. 
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“A LOVE SCANDAL ” 


A comedy in three acts by Carlos de Navarro and 
Sydney Stone. Produced by Calvert, Inc., at the Am- 
bassador Theater, New York, November 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Aunt - J CARNE: jco 0:0:0'c c(n'e ocus.s oosinel vaipesiotaweeaew es vs Charlotte Granville 
Constance Adair Mona Kingsley 
Wimttrip. 5 Pscla sy siciwvo 2 sia) ore alo give or ates ents ates a siareta ala hal are Percy Waram 
Dr. Besson (afterwards Arthur Presby).........+.++. Norman Trevor 
Mi AAY ATRSE OTA: have cls.0:einis oisiol els elela acai aeforaarelelo ciel sicisisioieler« Marjorie Chard 


Bettimad 1tOH ts siete oelelsteiec eviesisiclersisisesiatcttelesiatelerei« slate Edith Taliaferro 
Act I—A Cottage in the North of Scotland. Act II. and III.— 
Presby Hall. 


Bettina Tilton, American and flapperish, is visiting 
in Scotland and falling in love with Winthrop Field. 
Her success in this direction excites the jealousy of Con- 
stance Adair, who might have married Winthrop but 
didn’t, because he was poor. So Constance, to keep 
Winthrop single, intimates to Bettina that he is now her 
(Constance’s) lover in fact rather than in fancy. But 
Betty is too smart for her and, with the help of 
Constance’s husband, explodes the plot, and captures 
Winthrop. 


“STEPPING STONES ” 

A musical comedy in two acts by Anne Caldwell and 
R._H. Burnside; music by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dillingham, at the 
Globe Theater, New York, November 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ROLer es Dita icra\sctnsielalsielelelstess laterereseinissexccise(steleelarsitiers eaNeatenic Fred Stone 
BTINCEVISIVIO.N,. seicisieese vleciv ais ohaeics chestersies Saealaemestrtaan Roy Hoyer 
DELO Da Wiolferierjeleesisivuiais woldeslesiee ais ects atin amen cies Oscar Ragland 
ROMUS S Jerssise stain aveceisie sisisvoreis eApsiatiates come moc RTE te John Lambert 
Richard. ccssns +-.-Harold West 


Captam Paul yi ccdocceedeesaanee s 


---Jack Whiting 
PADUOSBE cel cisictcaie no eanane Maiiniclewvorncte a 


..Gerald Gilbert 
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Gypsy Jan...... Gioieie Sidieisiane Sheen Ravivnapiesidsiererete Seite) Bert Jordan 
Bddleviiscgceseats a aaie sey sate 0's se hie tweets eats Marat Willie Torpey 
The Landlord... ....i...s0.05. Wein stele Maa insiee tat ...George Herman 
Moughete HOG) v2. ecvsvenkccsveneesceccbes Baeaieuts. oie Dorothy Stone 
WWIEO WHEL OOM en mamictice aisieinecicies occ bibiees oe kes) eraralata’e Ge nense Allene Stone 


Lupina.. ..Evelyn Herbert 
Radiola Be «Primrose Caryll 
MAY cs as ciclins eeu -Lucille Elmore 
INUrser i Marjorions cacisctecstlcle cs isieis stats con eecceletwciscree cere tiers Lydia Scott 
Charlottor(ceacracsielceeinhe pate cie tin lein siete violn atic sosiwecs miealarviets Lilyan White 
IE Glalraswuestiersrccwiscracse'c iss mista eisiatenat siaiarale a nisnetetctare Golbrawie ore Ruth White 
| GEE Sa CR GOUT CEDOCHOOCOS RR OSEER IS eGaS asichineh eo wieiniman ate Hazel Glen 


_ Act I.—Scene 1—The Nursery. Scene 2—The Puppet Play. (With 

Tony Sarg’s Marionettes.) Scene 3—The Corridor. Scene 4—The 
Sweet Shop. Scene 5—Cherryville Square. Scene 6—The Road to 
Broughton Woods. Scene 7—The Garden of Roses. Act II.—Scene 
1—The Haunted Inn. Scene 2—The Mystic Hussars. Scene 3—The 
Ghost of the Inn. Scene 4—The Dolls’ Village. Scene 5—Outside 
the Inn. Scene 6—The Palace of Prince Silvio. Staged by R. H,. 
Burnside. 

A musical comedy version of Little Red Riding Hood’s 
adventures with a villain named DeWolfe, from whom 
she is rescued in song, dance and acrobatic comedy by 
one Peter Plug, errand boy and wild plumber from the 


Pampas. 


“ SPRING CLEANING ” 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Eltinge Theater, New York, 
November 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


NCEE Biieg ate etayain: civtsty: weaieles-t7steisiorme!a\e wrw'l.ocs'sio\g'b's/eia Se sla'me Lewis Broughton 
Margaret Sones............... ielatgimrese siecle inieiare cierslebe tera tein Violet Heming 
BE BOUE Hy SEGELE clo cia «isu ees Wielesisie.cien sia oad vie eats ee asic as A. E. Mathews 
BAY COU O ta iactatokerarelaieistalcies vis: aiel ctepelis oleic o's leretw)oralelslareinfetstelevera nieve Blythe Daly 
LLRAW ac SOROP) W BILOM orsihic'y «14 0.c sre So's eo nla sia Sree .-Pauline Whitson 
PATORIG OW Cla teversiare cecerstegelcieroaesesc oie ea -..Gordon Ash 


BOBBIE! WIUMBE. cai cis vic cliavns Cos aatea sae oer octet nei pee.ee Robert Noble 
BSL Ty SOM ORs ole's sn 4.51.04. bieleinio oa12 004 Kw'oioretwrvie C. Haviland Chappelle 
(GaN Geng BH CE Oa a Re CASIO CHORD EROPIS OCOAGCC Maxine McDonald 
Pic Rare SOMCR oct res Ais aioe wcll on esene Fee ewwieseemeiaeiens Arthur Byron 
NE On aemtarstorirelieisloietdloteralesints ree iielcraveiSie\ee\cleie's:siuis'e eves area Estelle Winwood 


Act I. and III.—Living Room at Richard Sones’s, London. Act 
II.—Dining Room. 
Richard Sones is distressed because his beautiful young 
wife, Margaret, insists on running with a terrible set of 
social degenerates. For the sake of their two children 
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he determines upon a heroic course to save her. Going 
into the streets one evening when Mrs. Sones is giving 
a dinner party to her particular pets he invites a painted 
lady to go home to dinner with him. At the party he 
introduces her as his friend, and when the guests resent 
the insult he pretends great surprise that amateurs should 
feel so toward sitting at the table with a professional. 
The shock drives Mrs. Sones to the arms of the man with 
whom she has been flirting and she threatens to marry 
him. But it isn’t marriage of which the friend has been 
thinking. Discovering her philanderer’s true character 
Margaret is thankful to be taken back by her husband 


and promises to be good. 


“A ROYAL FANDANGO ” 


A comedy in three acts by Zoé Akins. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Posies Ble ESOS UF CFeb as ceteismie le clethsisin a inioicin'el vist eicte Cyril Keightley 
H. R. H. Princess Amel Ethel Barrymore 
Prince Michael..... «...-Teddy Jones 
Prince Alexander. ...Charles Eaton 
Princess Titania.. ....Lorna Volare 


Lady Lucy ‘Rabid... cs eeccciscrmnsets ....Virginia Chauvenet 
MY Bes With tee: clocclsceters. wis wiotetrelcieintelols wieieisinialejsisiete cisierelalsisie Harold Webster 
FLOATICECO sors: toere ctorele/e clare eincmeieratepysisiateleieleleicistelsiavs\s ereiefeiaiere’s Denise Corday 
PALYISH a a ciclg cieceassis ovis cictal siarniarse si siareieletsinls elsis(eis sleinare’s sisigete Walter Howe 
SATEH UAT ie ois suave ete. sia letete els ereistesttan ie recelssierers’sleielersielcteiwrerere’srarete Drake deKay 
Chitcho Panes acalcswre temaaine niet smaleceueaaeinieees ae Jose Alessandro 
BMPETO Wardces aise atinnkoelereceee Sewers Seleainsat ued Beverly Sitgreaves 
Pascual. csjscemconvices emacs temesteereeeen ccsies Edward G. Robinson 
Padlatine sits aataie savbsie reece meteisalaiiaieistenerenicisim eine etteetacie Aileen Poe 
Kell ys ci sveisiessisie sinks Mes tia Mca Gi eiseisivigtsinls cmisceie pia eames Frank Antiseri 
TORE is avsisie tien eitsmiers we mee erate ola aresleis wise owes ene Spencer Tracy 


Act IA Drawing Room in Prince Peter’s Villa at Biarritz. 
Act II.—The Private Sitting Room of the Princess Amelia. Act 
IlI.—The Courtyard of Chucho’s Little Castle in Spain. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Being a little overbred, the Princess Amelia, married 
to Prince Peter in Plotzvitch and the mother of his three 
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children, is given to occasional attacks of love madness. 
During one she summons Chucho Panez, a handsome 
matador she has seen in Biarritz, to her apartment. 
Chucho is brave with the bulls but timid in the presence 
of feminine beauty and when the Princess makes frank 
love to him he swoons at her feet. Later, visiting her 
matador in his mountain home where he lies ill of a 
fever, the Princess discovers the natives preparing to 
blow up the Prince, her husband, with a bomb. This 
discovery serves to normalize her mind and she flies home 
in the airplane the Prince has brought to fetch her. 


ola GURY 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced 
by Joseph E. Shea at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
pana voterersetasleteiajaval die eve oievestig) 0) e16¥/at ola a-arateleSiersisca alindaiol Rosita Mantilla 
Bera enoe ce era car¥ aistealevore1eraib ¥/Giwajaie averezeleraicra.averaderatele oteierstucnans Alfred Rigali 
pr abatcnerede oe eraiora Maieisiale: sie votatets eiaieve’p e1¥\e'6\sip arate e bien €(ere etn j in aTobe John Irwin 


Josephine Victor 
PERE GED CME cep isis iat aie mastcadsaienss winsete a Site ais A Wun asein'co ele Apts wie) Nini O. P. Heggie 

Act I. and IJ.—Eddie’s Flat on the Lower East Side in New York. 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Same. Scene 2—The Rectory. 


On the lower side of New York Eddie, a gangster, 
and his girl, Mary, are living in a cheap apartment sup- 
ported by Eddie’s success as a thief and a thug. Nearby 
lives Slick, previously a rival of Eddie’s for Mary’s 
favors, and still under suspicion. Hearing that Slick has 
just made a swell haul, having stolen “ the most waluable 
thing in the whole woild,’ Eddie determines to be even 
with him by grabbing the loot for himself. While he 
is doing this the parish priest, called to urge Mary and 
. Eddie to marry, tells the girl of a report that the 
“Chalice of Antioch,” the sacred cup of the Last Supper, 
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dug up years ago in Syria, has been stolen and is in New 
York. Being of a religious bent the story impresses 
Mary so deeply that when Eddie returns home with what 
proves to be the cup and threatens to destroy it before 
it gets him into trouble she protects it with her life, taking 
a beating but retaining enough strength to stagger with 
the sacred relic to the priest’s home. There Eddie fol- 
lows her, and some measure of reform and forgiveness 
is promised both. 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Fay Pulsifer and Cara 
Carelli. Produced by the Westminster Productions at 
the Punch and Judy Theater, New York, November 12, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs: Hector Brumble civ ons’ waiieleee cise vlewciay pale setts Aline McDermott 
Mrs. \ William) Merrill icc cocwisie ses sive clon sisicseseaceemavel Enid Gray 
William: “Merrill csc ciscuawdabag crsiessiecics envcceis'e slates Reginald Barlow 
Clatide: Morrilhy cc nese cgiscicticaisisive se cisielsalec exiles csieiets onic Percy Helton 
John Sterling .cis's cess’ > « emvivie’s wevere ove A Rontiomocooc Everett Butterfield 
Matibawbiarpers =: isrrsteis vis cielositisreateiisreinisieleieticlas ercieteisvstotele Kay Johnson 
Mr. Comstock: 01.3)... ccc cceraclee csisleetae sic esis Benedict MacQuarrie 
Hortense. De Wolf tists - scale cleielaioietie sieisieis ssicreiaeisietecciersiele Minna Phillips 
Lucille: Winterbottom <scs cence cigeicsie stoeaescic cis ere esis Marion Trabue 
Dottie = Duleyeiseicesieterace ea cea reecaisro eleto meine os orcie orbs asin Ann Anderson 
Missh Garburyiscctenietsateasresieveia seine sisie ete sisinies ite Blanche Latell 
JOO Harpers. c/c\evietercieisie/aiceetsiaeisieialsiswistelewlsiens oe iehlewe dieses Leslie Stowe 


Hernandez. :.1 scies be teisless s sislarsisiv ioe pace sineisie Benedict MacQuarrie 

Act I.—Merrill Home, Arrowhead, Connecticut. Act II.—Miss De- 
Wolf’s Studio, New York City. Act III.—Living Room, Harper’s 
Ranch, Texas. 


Claude Merrill’s mother, denied artistic expression in 
her youth, determines to express herself through him. 
She makes a Greek dancer of him. But Claude, under 
the influence of Laura Harper, rebels, goes West, and 
becomes enough of a he-man to give the villain a beating. 
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“THE CAMEL’S BACK ” 
A comedy in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Pro- 


duced by the Selwyns at the Vanderbilt Theater, New 
York, November 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Te Py othr CR SEAMS BRECON COROGUO SOE COMODI Tc Violet Kemble Cooper 
Ee Pge PCR WEG cia see isis wise oes av ost, ow wfompnn hatayatn es saree Joan Maclean 
Pellet RSTO Cs BeAr SOS a GHEE ACRE CAE Erare ns Louise Closser Hale 
SAT EN fracas Cran Sere tw VNLA e/a in los = inca in mania Nisie vie ec eiwieralgraimaratajos Margaret Moffat 
pA TANTO Py eilCeaplatere Wate rans stele olaiolaln’a (ol ersisis lela le aspuaisisinre minpicleeiaara Dorothy Stokes 
Walentinecl ef eye. ti sdicetjatnici aiocacine ham ces Oeviaiesaeutes Charles Cherry 
POMS PA TIM SELON Gaara) chetanets) «iain ere eiw Sica cveseieiacehoaie eveiteeleone cceiaraisie Gavin Muir 
Boxes DICKINGON Gc .teiee sicieitn ooo! oss) ois esajaiole @inieke eel atwin ele Arthur Lewis 


The Action Takes Place in the Drawing Room at Valentine’s Home 
at Hampstead, England. 


Valentine Lefevre is a dull and stubborn English 
gentleman who hopes to stand for Parliament. Seeking 
to impress his rightful importance upon his family he 
forbids his ward, Enid, to marry, objects to the color 
of his wife’s hair and insists his mother shall live in 
his home or lose her allowance. To make him more 
tractable Hermione, his wife, lies and tricks him into be- 
lieving all sorts of things — that she has been unfaithful 
to him among other things — until he is half crazed with 
doubts and glad to patch up a truce when he discovers 
the irath. 


“QUEEN VICTORIA ” 


A drama in seven episodes by David Carb and Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, November 
153, L9Z3: 


Cast of characters — 
Alexandrina “Victoria . 2.25050 cecccete ese cnrs esse eeecves Beryl Mercer 
Duchess: Ob “Wenl, csieare us wavelet cncsp tleeels ...Winifred Hanley 
Baroness Lehzen........ sce cer esesestereseetesssnceccees Anita Rothe 
Lady Gay Hawthorne... .....ssscssecccesecvesrvveee Frances Goodrich 
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Prince Albert of Coburg.......-..+ FACOG OCT Se sice tee Ulrich Haupt 
Edward, Prince of Wales......-seseeserecsssecceecses Arthur Maude 
Viscount Melbourne.....-ssseceeereerececcees RE nee Donald Cameron 
Duke of Wellington........seceeseees PCR OA CEE Edward Fielding 
Archbishop of Canterbury.....+-+sscsececrcecrecrees Albert Tavernier 
Lord Palmerston........++seees aaistelerdalaia’ee sie stoloierejers William Ingersoll 
Lord Conyngham......ceserssseeses seeeeeeeee+Herbert Standing, Jr. 
Baron Stockmar.....+..+++++ vie alaystensi\s Sse encoders ..--Hubert Wilke 
Sir James: Clarke. «0 <eics cols rns vieinivieleiniclee.oeiv.see «sie cie's's Herbert Farjeon 
Benjamin Disraeli........ccccsccscccccce GUL AL OLD EOD Clarence Derwent 
William Ewart Gladstone........ceeceecccccercccceees George Farren 
IAT BO Ot maa oiaioaieisl«) aisteic o/# tinlorelota sea idiale)alacornid e's sola’ sceieraid Borden Harriman 


First Episode—Kensington Palace, June 20, 1837. Second Episode 
—Buckingham Palace, October 10, 1839. Third Episode—Buckingham 
Palace, October 11, 1839. Fourth Episode—Buckingham Palace, Jan- 
uary, 1854. Fifth Episode—Windsor, December 14, 1861. Sixth 
Episode—Buckingham Palace, May 24, 1870. Seventh Episode— 
Buckingham Palace, June 20, 1897, Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

An historical drama told in seven episodes carrying 
Victoria through from the morning of her ascension in 
1837 to the celebration of her diamond jubilee in 1897. 
Three episodes are devoted to the courtship of Alfred 
and Victoria’s happy life with him, one to his death, one 
to the mourning queen’s reluctant return to public life, 
and one each to the ascension and jubilee. 


“OUT OF THE SEVEN SEAS” 


A drama in three acts by Kilbourn Gordon and Arthur 
Cesar. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, November 19, 1923. ; 


Cast of characters — 


Phyllis. Stanton ccc ssjcn sca eecstsce see a oieoincie e sieluvaiewreiateren Audrey Hart 
ELS HSOR syernjoleiszestioiwiers ainralevivieiereteleletieleielstelersieleieys ststciotk William A. Norton 
Anne's Stanton jc nasiicesioe cemelen Pitcin’e ise cieiviars aleeininve h ccmers Lotus Robb 
Ted Mason..... oie farmtalartiatetateteieleilereievele!e eve/aieiwarelnratelere cists Norval Keedwell 
Leonard) (Masons csc carcrosaisiee tivsajeeeieiesieine dees a.celreny Stapleton Kent 
Ant Englishmania. ctecausisicine siete Oee ec Sslseninoniieee cece Wallis Clark 
Rapa Dubois 72 on cnacansieairdem naira vesieleiaiee siciatewioics oars George Marion 
Changs ric sresiss ova Sabres nine eens nieiereisialslavelrieitre stele Joseph Selman 
A Woman Sin wiare, Ai lel ein cael dint (ol eraily mantoiuls Wivenieie/@inleNe Reis lew oie avatw piele Sea Olga Lee 
Ass Saglor sj rcerurbis canoe sale eicielone atais ate sein oie crave ieee ae eTes John Q. Dunn 
ANGthEr Salon cance atase ene ohaee einae meee Ray Hart 
TEES Sings ccc ch etait aeoe eiiecrateete eiae eaival anne Re Walter Plunkett 


Act I.—Living Room of the Stanton Apartment in New York. 
Act II. and III].—Café de Petit Paris, Hongkong, 


Phyllis Stanton, being just naturally weak and wilful, 
buys herself pretty things on money she gets from help- 
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ing men smuggle opium. Also she teaches her good 
sister’s fiancé, Ted Mason, to smoke the stuff. Ted, 
remorseful, runs away to China, and Anne Stanton, his 
fiancée, follows after. They get mixed up in Papa 
Dubois’s Cabaret in Hongkong, are set upon by thugs, 
smugglers and such like, and suffer considerable incon- 
venience from nine-thirty till eleven-fifteen o’clock, when 
Ted turns out to be a secret service agent. 


“ THE FAILURES ” 


A drama in fourteen scenes by H. R. Lenormand, trans- 
lated from the French by Winifred Katzin. Produced 
by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, 
November 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


(RROVELNC COI hel atatedofalela!siaitera’aisioiole's1> o/ele's o%eieio/s\o.e(sip-elatn sls o-eleiars Dudley Digges 
ERG rctviot sete le sia's/einl rare ahaiarhi: pints Wisbeal yaaa ala w Glgie va Ravin ofa) Seren Jacob Ben Ami 
PRG ani vialne Cad us’ sle W's e's US wieiaixisie wie ajee!p biai¥,usinisieieove nies Winifred Lenihan 
IDC OMA ETAT LOU ster chats oie’ iataleielsia'eisieiele,0:<\shaceyo'™r,o]aie(s ciel sle Sterling Halloway 
BEN SMA IRELC ATU ayia vena) Vestal) siatelal elects /avwinio/sTeisielojexslelaisjeiaiareysiaie Erskine Sanford 
Gr BONES OV mia ialercaiei co iciatealn) ciacleisiaie wrcls!otasasaeisGieis sinasites Philip Loeb 
PREHEAT Cale ciolatal chelate eivi eatsinleViiersisiaiee slaves wie'a6ensd df creases Henry Crosby 
ME IEERAEE CT es auieinr ee Cierae chiclFS V civ wie) etal o;e-stase niaiehei Peimimels Helen Westley 
POMEL co oars help det akiin sehr tase wike sence conn Helen Tilden 
Phe pDraenma:.viorcists sic's oieis conisicn «ideals nr ees’s Alice Belmore Cliffe 
ume OR Miratale oiaiate sins e aeearsre ee siaje)e val el Wine 0: ae vin: acai Ernest A. Daniels 
nk OE vet eee Si aan es ee ADR ER CS ORICIE ES LISI C Henry Travers 
OE UGG PIB CIDER EG oe aio 0 ces'eSin ia kicraia Ono. abe Wcléy|s os as 'eele Morris Carnovsky 
BLO METEVALS cits wo aiton aieiaisecctevavors' oe ie vid /ee/aluleie’e's clu/ow eistell Ernest A. Daniels 
UB AGOEDORAL Actes cece coy care The Mes ole Vcvied a esle denen ets Jo Mielziner 
PR NG MAE SUSAPININ Slee tk Se dic Gane oe vc o aie viel wiessi gow diet vivgiate ae Philip Loeb 
SANG MILO sto rasalayp eroialarcle erate avs aioe GS amie eiselelostyersielt aluXeiaie eaves aia Ida Zeitlin 


..»Herbert Ashton 
-Henry Clement 
..Nell Barnes 
Jo Mielziner 


A Commissioner of Police “Morris Carnovsky 
Winiters cracaee cea eenin ..Sterling Halloway 
Magistrate’s Daughter............seececsscoes Hildegarde Halliday 


Amiunebbacked i Ginls-xjoccicir. sis cis'- «5s 0\6is'0.0\s\a) o-o/eis'e sleis\nie-widie,© Polly Craig 


Fourteen episodes from the lives of He and She — 
He a struggling playwright trying to preserve his ideals, 
She a struggling actress of similar ambition. They 
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marry, She gets a job with a touring company to keep 
them from starving, He goes along and when She can 
support him no other way she sells herself to the small- 
town lovers who pursue her. Learning which He kills 


her and himself. 


MOSCOW ART THEATER 


Second repertoire season under the direction of F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest. Played at Jolson’s Fifty- 
ninth Street Theater (November, 1923; January, 1924) 
and the Imperial Theater (May, 1924), New York. 


Cast of characters — 
“* BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF ” 


Fyodor Pavlovitch Karamazoff.......cseceecereeeeers Vassily Luzhsky 
Alyosha, Karamazolf oJ icscse nce oe slaviiecie wesseloss Boris Dobronravoff 
Avani Karama Zoff crciecisjelcinieieisrs sisiereicfarle aievele eimai’ clalereisto Vassily Katchaloff 
Drnaitry, WWaramazowt 5 )viecs/caicle)-tetsmadiele stots et etel ore ielejclare Leonid M. Leonidoff 
Smserdyakosl cine jsicars tcbetacs oie si sioueinotere celsius evelc evel aicla eisieleiels Lyoff Bulgakoff 
roar yc ee eee a alin eine pec pre mataore bie Amore wickalelnieiars Vladimir Gribunin 
Katerina VTvanovna sce a onic cccisiets eislele clvle tio ieivielsleve eieisle Lydia Korenieya 
Grarshive Kars eevee inialete aicie eietate ais ielatate tore Giatelateleveisialcie)scolerersienstetats Alla Tarasova 


During this and two later return engagements the Mos- 
cow company presented in addition to Dostoievsky’s 
“ Brothers Karamazoff,” Goldoni’s “‘ Mistress of the Inn,” 
Tchekhoff’s “ Ivanoff ” and “ The Cherry Orchard,” Knut 
Hamsun’s “In the Claws of Life,’ Ibsen’s “ An Enemy 
of the People,” Ostrovsky’s “ Enough Stupidity in Every 
Wise Man,” Tchekhoff’s “Uncle Vanya,” Saltnikoff- 
Schedrin’s “The Death of Pazukhin,” Tolstoy’s “ Tsar 
Fyodor,” and Gorky’s “ The Lower Depths.” They gave 
ninety-seven performances in New York. 
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“ROBERT E. LEE ” 


A play in nine episodes by John Drinkwater. 
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Pro- 


duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 


York, November 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Of the U. S. Army: 


INT FO Kart OLED ath gas ataisi elevates e2e) ble te o\uie </0{elece s a\eiW 6. oveloleus Biavelelevens:e =e Earl Gray 
PME OL ROLOY ere Beyer a siatd wectais io ONS: oon ¥. as 4109 diss Sea aS Nelan H. Jaap 
Gener cat geri: soc ithiak cosmic sn osteo caaeioeia Semen Burr McIntosh 
PROG CG Bre RE eine ala ais siclety a ein )s Sia hia’ aie'ere alata nies Sei ears Berton Churchill 
OM BUCHABOE sik oc ok 5 a's F655 Oainis Srele oa le'eis a ciasicawese eee John Marston 
ian WATKERLOD ss cfeiciels Ue iris aia cveSevolo\cisle¢ siatwiscia oerayiace seers Richard Barbee 
VS WAG ECON nts tee ne aiid sia Gin w a abe Gaveielale GENS Eat Alfred Lunt 
PR Peunel as taeea dees acd eid Sue ead wace are dinreiey James Spottswood 
Done Stesis care sik avin oh es 5 iw Anie av aeln aie cimarners pat William Corbett 
Ry aietcte ela rereiaseretatase ar atalctreless tore sini s) sal olaysivissisisiaevetniswvererats Jean May 

Ann -Cuyle 

EE acer SUCRE fen aiae wc eeretere aire elate a iule aii ebinie essialea ce eens eae Martha Mayo 
A-Servaht-at Gee's Home... iscccececceciawec sad evceensse Fred Miller 


RPOTICR NN Batre Es SEAT Gas a oc Cain sian’ o's ncatearainieisnuaree sccm James Durkin 
BS ARG wserateista ai els Se iis ois eis onisicisia.e.s;a'e's «)ejsislee zie caterere oe Frank Russell 


An Aide to General Le 


-Gerald Cornell 


Ios O UES (So eo OE CUO E OCU MOOD -Ralph Macbane 
General® “Stonewall?” Jacksonic cs .cins cise cece siese cols David Landau 
Capstainy Masortcrrearc ate aie ee otgal sais bi siete FersAe oiWisinielelnarbiers George Willis 
Gainey Wall are c ciciersiviniais <ialelsarele;}> 6: are ave isleyererslastersinc James Henderson 
Golonel®Mewattscusins cscs sass wiansaiticrs os secs etre William R. Randall 
POMCLHON Daisies sso einee is Suisse we sae dicta eee moans Eugene Powers 
LISS COTE LA IV oh isiaichaa Gates aaT a oe oes [e.g olst slats Be sible nksistae Stewart Robbins 
Wits se Ca dONySctrssatcrts eke cee ee ice wD elas cee mattntlse cree cle Millie James 


The life of the famous Southern leader told in nine 
episodes, beginning with the secession of Virginia, and 
continuing through Lee’s resignation from the union army, 
the conferences preceding and the attack upon Malvern 
Hill, a meeting with President Jefferson Davis at the peak 
of the South’s successes, the defeat at Spottsylvania 
Courthouse and the retreat from Richmond. Woven 
through these is the story of four young southerners 
who were close to the great general throughout the war. 
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“TOPICS OF. 1923 ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Harold Atteridge and 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble; music by Jean Schwartz and 
Alfred Goodman; lyrics by Harold Atteridge. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, November 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Alice Delysia Herbert Corthell 
Lora Hoffman Jay Gould 

Fay Marbe Barnett Parker 
Billie Shaw Jack Pearl 

Marie Stoddard Ben Bard 

Frank Green Roy Cummings 
Paisley Noon Dorothy Vance 
Delano Dell Harry McNaughton 
Allan Prior Nat Nazarro, Jr. 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


“* SHARLEE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort and 
George E. Stoddard; lyrics by Alex. Rogers; music by 
C. Luckyeth Roberts. Produced by John Cort at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, November 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs mWateont ti On Cos iaels-ole cine sinioie\cleis oreis'sis}ersinieisin 5) clore/eteiarviees Winn Shaw 
@BCAL TILEY cithars « ajeratave oiclole sinivieiele love ocars alate vis\oveleceleraierarsisierers Eddie Nelson 
Pawan diks.tele siete aetectateisls ciation oitangiste s atelaloveieestniciolsten erase Joe Morris 
Roma Magom siktims siesta oniericimineaeieialele isle n sisieisieisiyateleleiviee Sydney Grant 
Dolly Dare ste ac sees ss civare dieiateete cletolecnebievere sicls ates ioraeraraiererare Frances Arms 
PACK VANE VEER ctamiacaikasshatoaiers viele tiatetere asics eratslen sels vise Joseph R. Dorney 
Mharlee Saunders sercvekeciie seis vial deveislereian wecavernaiceieie ig sie oe Juliette Day 
Annabelle san irarercta risen stele cleleteia otcretais weleietalelubereveteie atte .-Mitti Manley 
Jane Caldwell Ottilie Corday 
MASE nia 7 a; sista siisreicaisteia cater tlereimoittioaserelets stercarers cteteeimeioete iste Masenia 
Mays TUNE ities snicieslvlarei vie conare stele ie ciate raise eek srosiripelcteniere Field Sisters 
Mrs a. Vande veers ros’ vbiaccne coneniotoseeicactetrne ate Mrs. Mary Leroy 


Act I,—Scene 1—Interior of Cabaret. Scene 2—Living Room of 
Sharlee’s Apartment. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Act II.—Porch 
and Lawn of Jack Vandeveer’s Summer Home. 
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“SANCHO PANZA ” 


A comedy in a prologue and four acts based on certain 
episodes in Cervantes’s story, “Don Quixote De La 
Mancha,” by Melchoir Lengyel; music and songs by 
Hugo Felix. Produced by Russell Janney at the Hudson 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


SANCHO -PAanNtar i... cecccctcssas SUre wisisle esis sini eisipeleinly isin SVArK Otis Skinner 
Don Quixote........ e/aais/a wile) Siath o.pisibis'e\e vie vio ejuelales\e'e hemes Robert Robson 
Dapple...... icteiavstaie’ sipl etaicibialsiereieie wissisceie vie ereleaieacee crate -Robert Rosaire 
PS CYIVORET Ne cnit' ara clelhidiele\e eiejele/cie'a-s ose-e, eels svetersinieraleleiereieia'n Charles Halton 


Duke of Barataria....... Raiviscieates Seine pave@akionasieaaagg® Russ Whytal 
Mather VEysomth nicks swaistec's eicwcweces ea: 'e.e'e)einiaie'e ein H. H. McCollum 
DONG NOGTICUSZ aI cisis'slo wis e.sinie'eis's a'c)s,0''eiple wieciaraisiuieisiate .»Marion Barney 
Arvino..... eiepterss's JODO UOOBO DN CODUE Acelnreisigtole sisters soeceee Stewart Baird 
Hernando.........++ pravele «(cats sia Bisisincalendie-o Miaiainia's WisiRisie aie Richard Cramer 
Mayor of Barataria. «Harry Lewellyn 
CGralvacitesnshisesinccwiee ...Anthony Andre 
Phe?) YOung Duchess cee civis ccis'vlelss'e ose windecis ye Marguerite Forrest 
Gregory....... pieietetatots Sieiniwiejeisis\eiete Wiaieieiereleisielviieisis «+++++Herbert Delmore 
PAULEEBAGOXG cl ale'y sisiniaisinied clelela(k crata'nioie's Wialejelatwia/eisritatels cia <ixters Grace Elliott 
Dolorida.t: vicacsa0s eiavelale/els hipsejeisinte sielaleteraleleia/cieyedslalecers Kathleen George 
Reabrellas si 3 vc ca vad sanseae pales oa SGtse Sees er eee Marguerite Ingram 
The Page with the® Mirrors.i'. cc eve ce tsccecaceseeoas Olga Treskoff 
The Page with the Cape........... ah aiprakalatatare erslslacere ohstere Roberta Renys 
The Page with the Crown........+.+ SMEG s wie ev NEG wes Merle Stevens 
The Page with the Pin...........s00 a alo bictk nS let tee Elizabeth Page 
The Page with the Staff of Office SRE piste stata Sieasbalarstaters ..Helen Grenelle 
The Page with the Insignia........- Pau weetslcga de ameieis se Aileen Grace 
The Court Physician..........:..+. Beiste'aMeleiste. ceicretahin\ciaie Stewart Baird 
TCO UES UTE EMO OSCCROU CUB CCI OOP Ono aisralotvalelais/ ola (ereietats Charles Halton 
A Fruit Woman.. ..-Olga Treskoff 
A. Farmerins. secs: -Robert Robson 
08 AU DRE ari cit GHAIGS ESD ANCE DS DRE OR ECDC OAR INO aRETOF Helen Grenelle 
AR GUILE Ue sco cre sic pie rss eae tess Sw vies side en eee William H. Browne 
sep TOLD NLA TA a clk Sch aioe case oe inten akcorsies@'s Wieie orp Aa Sle eee Royal Cutter 
AP ROMTN a) EOL slates siapeaiolcco aCe so evils oslo vee ie artie ayelniineiotece Kirk Allen 
ASDrAB s dct iesces Vedic STacm ae ee Pac Tela te uke os aratvovar esti aFerainiTa ree eis Ruby Trelease 
EMMI LOV ER areiniiohit vives ororeralseie's. obs wisp sietera vialeieit’stclejeleferia Meyer Berenson 
A Street Singer.... .-Malcolm Hicks 
AvGthen) Sarper.s, <cisakiaerceies otis selsvasloavie igh alee .-Harold Brown 
MIRO ELC Te SAAS EL ciatvie Wisisi sie oleleiers nlavele\sie/<\traie'ele/sip'viole'e\eloieisielsre Walker Moore 
PENOOM SLAG MAN att atnratel diate te sles Bees a jae eel atin cue ceeee Michel Barroy 
PENS BSECONA = Guard oh oreo a tia'aja) state. cielayeja'e cos Paie oral ojo ciorw aides William Venus 
he: Third) Guard. s eis ckccss sedetos ite ecsteracisiea Arthur C. Tennyson 
PHO) Homrtl Garde s eaters siessiereiel sys <sass 0) 9-0 o{efa wsoveial en's efe(ern's Richard Trott 
A CIIZEn aais.cfe cies .Smiley W. Irwin 
Another Citizen... ..Jack Cronin 
RTAO UGE = CUED OR oe ahaa ncsar¥ ay e/e miei eis aldipivrel9. oie eiole’d e.a'bleewiere ele erie Fred Kotek 


Prologue—A Roadside in the Province of Andalusia. Act I.— 
The Pavilion of the Duke of Barataria. Act II.—The Governor’s 
Throne Room in Barataria. Act III.—The Square Before the 
Cathedral. Act IV.—The Throne Room Again. 
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The incident taken from the story of “ Don Quixote ” 
in which Sancho Panza is made the ruler of the island 
Barataria. Being a good and democratic ruler he man- 
ages the wedding of the young duchess and her knight, 
rights the wrongs of the suffering people, deals justly 
with the poor and ruthlessly with the sharpers. When 
the wicked councillors turn upon him he calls upon the 
people to rise against them and is triumphant. After 
which he takes Dapple, his wise and comic ass, and goes 
back to his farm. 


“ MEET THE WIFE” 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Stewart and French at the Klaw Theater, New York, 
November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Gertrude Lennox. 6. s.o nsisijesicmaceinncioesie 0 ositieinsviesinsienies Mary Boland 
Harvey, cLennox.ciciccisiae aiccamisrawicnis nia wave slaveleloreiele t0oi4)sis/ 4 (si elote Charles Dalton 
Doris | Bellamy. sjciao cisvala cic oracle eleis aleisinioe sioleisjeislo belclelsiaie' Eleanor Griffith 
Nistor Staunton. .\cjocsessreisiesiesicintereaisiels einisi sine ccioleleteraio:ctetcie Clifton Webb 
Gregorye Browtarictssec ssielus alelemioe note cclere sicervineciters Humphrey Bogart 
Philip Lord Ernest Lawford 
HALIGO in oielstsverajoistslnlsis s7sie o/arersletetarassiatelosiotelaisiotelarsia\siste(e(stevelets Patricia Calvert 
Walliams). 5 ctcw case scree sseeeing Setele ized wieteciaiecleies Charles Bloomer 

Act I., II, and Il].—The Living Room of the Home of Gertrude 
Lennox. 


Gertrude Lennox is a celebrity-worshipping tuft hunter 
living in the suburbs. Twice married, she thanks good- 
ness she still is “the captain of her soul.” Her latest 
crush is Philip Lord, London novelist, whom she has in- 
vited to a luncheon. Mr. Lord, on arrival, turns out to 
be Mrs. Lennox’s first husband whom she has mourned 
as dead ever since he disappeared in the San Francisco 
. fire and earthquake. She is considerably taken aback, 
not to say disturbed, by the discovery that she is, in 
effect, a bigamist, but Mr. Lord is quite content to dis- 
appear a second time. Mr. Lennox, the second husband, 
is busily inquiring the way to other earthquake centers at 
the play’s close. 
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ce TIME 29 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Henry. Produced 
by Stuart Walker in association with Lee Shubert, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, November 26, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 
PARR Obe CECB Ga cem ans o/davie/sines cele ve saidanice de cegtets Lucile Nikolas 
JOhW Barrett Ns sc. cccsccwsivee ...William Kirkland 


UR Creme RESGOEL ers eectele state le.e/aicys'dio) ats aie,ais'e,0{sieis eleiarelectviarseats Dorothy Francis 
Georgette Barrertannts mui seis cracls eid sieic's srereietsistalers sceletemieia Margaret Mower 
MUG ETOSCOUEs ale sipiswiele oie’ oe iris cisielore. viejsisisccioiejare sein eras A. H. Van Buren 
BUSY ag ER OGGOUD. vacclcictutere aia aa\sie.e/s +! isis cisia’e,s picistaleln, cleceis\ sfeie etslels Marie Curtis 
DOSURA NE. LOSCOUE oc caie)o\elpaiciaie o/h <(cle'e « elaine Saw ate siv-e'e sieievele William Evarts 


Act I. and II.—Jim Prescott’s Camp in the Maine Woods. Act 
II.—Living Room in Joshua Prescott’s Home in Mayville. 


Jim Prescott, at forty, believes himself indifferent 
to the attractions of Ruth, his wife, and turns to Georgette 
Barrett, a widow and a camp neighbor, for sympathy 
and understanding. They agree to go honorably to 
Ruth, assure her of their mutual esteem and ask her 
please to divorce Jim. Before the arrangement can be 
completed young John Barrett elopes with the equally 
young Mabel Prescott, and Grandma Prescott, hearing of 
the domestic flareup, chaperones the youngsters on their 
honeymoon. A year later Mabel is to have a baby, and 
the thought of being a proud grandfather proves more 
attractive to Jim than that of being Georgette’s second 


husband. 


“ HAMLET ” 


A tragedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
1 OEE ay Up OreeIERC ne tO OGRTOD Cd Ohi ECCS Ree I John Boyd 
ESOT EL ALALG ile mictata eirtaie. bila slaves obe\e ool g(clerd eielerave/sccara:si.tis{ajefsse(a)efeisiae Lark Taylor 
ELGROLIO cig digi s has 8G Lsiel glee sisi exaig mel maleca{aleip S wie € ssnjaie epee J. Colville Dunn 
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Marcellus.issccsssesisccccsccvcreccconnsesos -John Connery 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father........+-- -Reginald Pole 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.......sseseeeseeeeseeses ohn Barrymore 
GTA udias: oc vice neces ss cidieise'noielecls belae.esivle clsie sp piela eros a6 Kenneth Hunter 
(Star CBRNE DODOOEE COROT ULDOO COC COC TOO Conn DODCOnGnU Blanche Yurka 
POLOTATIG sc 2's) p 0 (o 06 00's ia ara © vie) ola Wel sioselsieleleleetreci¥iels's sels Moffat Johnston 
L@ertoas 5s coiks:sis aehp ole s/o’ mreiselcie a sis\slabin picio wd wale nn.s7aln> Sidney Mather 
Ophelia: 0.0 civccce ccc secs ciccssccesessceaceserccescece Rosalind Fuller 
RGseR KAR; .. evi cccc paesevniecrdserekipicee se saline beiedine’e Boyd Clark 
Guildenstern....c.icccccsccsnsvccccssccsccsccesccccssscce Larence Cecil 
Pitst SPIGpEh scree cca ate tra isisiela ee vis eieisipiesisiajejelviaiaie ata d'elaloisieiaisis Lark Taylor 
Player’ King. cs ceccerecvevsccscsccersesevesccesessous Burnel Lundee 
Second IPlayen.i\.i.s 1401s ccs see css vvis/baje'ne vib visteoe ses ealeeisic see Jose Ruiz 
DMCIEHUG 6S Eis doc oscchis cciseccndloeemsne ldesee ce secice tes Vadini Uraneff 
A GentlewOmiati. «axles '« cicloe'ebacels o.eicie'e stele. sieve e/sia ase" Winifred Salisbury 
King’s Messengers «sacins satis ceoaiterina ecco e tieler 6 siatelepinnn H. C. Smith 
BirstiGrave Diggerele ociac ciciclelsicidielleleleaiesisleeipisisielsisieie wietera Whitford Kane 
Second ‘Grave Digger. .0..<10420-ssicevicsecesiccesivae sees Russel] Morrison 
AMIWPTISRE as ovary ators Selo latele rete e bie laialelaieia es awidielelernie 3 ea itiainione Reginald Pole 
MNO Oe OCR COE ae CCST EOL CeiLicinr Opn AOr ioe nt ieee Edgar Stehli 
Gy Ed Oa SA OBOGTORCG HOTEICOOD.OLIDGCLD ICO DOCSOOOTDOUNE Richard Morton 


The Play Presented in Three Parts, with Intervals Following 
the First Players’ Scene and the Queen’s Closet Scene. 


“ DUMB-BELL ” 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IMAMIRECH ODEON aot ssieie rior aislocte eteiethycis's etal sieleterdeiisiaievers Jessie Crommette 
De ORE AR EDD Or Ra CI TGRET TanSct CACHORA Gar Corners Eannroe J. C. Nugent 
AGRIC as ciotnresalein civic si vlaie as lnierstesielo ureter ete olaeleteniatt eteianee sake Ruth Nugent 
LOGtStone ceca swans necoissaeetee wee cent rele ars Kenneth McKenna 
Mrae:) Stonesj.chcionc avons wpuiclosine toleon a ciciacns si oacia enter Ethel Winthrop 
Ann \Worthing's sc cias seins sidenote ceiane cotencee cinenen Gladys Wilson 
TONES sea gcieaccine Wie hele sblatnle ved ton se twcateenin ces John Daly Murphy 


Act I., II. and III.—Mrs. Stone’s Country Residence in Kentucky. 


The village grocer calls Romeo “ Dumb-bell ” and the 
name sticks, because the boy is something of a nit-wit. 
Romeo likens all the people about him to characters in 
the fairy stories that were read to him in his childhood, 
and that helps the plot. This is concerned with the 
love of Ted for the poor but honest Aggie, when his 
stylish mother is trying to marry him off to the proud 
and haughty Ann. Romeo also invents a mouse trap 
which Ted turns into a novelty toy and makes everybody 
rich and happy. 
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“ONE KISS” 


A comedy with music in two acts by Clare Kummer, 
from the French “Ta Bouche,” by Y. Mirande and A. 
Willemetz; music by Maurice Yvain. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


(NEAT PROLILG <i clots six oteiviceicio's eae. cies w'slbie'sis/cjaie'vie slele ereicleieipeisie sie Jane Carroll 
PMREOReraicats elvis KWEL/ER Wiss .tis'els SG vies ble’elaibid bul Sine SiN atieee eb ee Alden Gay 
INE Ue taturase aayetet sr arave\ 0h ret cteter ctarovet sie! ajeioi0iala wiele/nie e\eletotevareta,areratele Dagmar Oakland 
PGEURUMERD (aloreic ier a) sath mere civ's, Goake Aaiv sani ale nreveld o cis, aemrabeenre Pauline Hall 
MEA CO INS PUIOLEIL ye isiore, wa) els ciciene vis: o1n dlevaie) sjurete\ore)oieie cletaiaiareiuiererers Ada Lewis 
Bvaceniccietele veiw onrcmi urcieviercic Wis ascle sieieree a gielo wiv ebannele eiovotn ere Louise Groody 
GenGral SPER DEV 165 6. aie oats: cate Vin bce’ sin weieisivele ace nbiniein John E. Hazzard 
BR AMCLON ai orerels!atovcteitis crolesstosreiv nreicicreuyess siateie ais eiarcierelarevelsiet eisttate ns Oscar Shaw 
PORE etaetelorarsie’s (etalsielelctetevereieici mate veerc eis wieicielefsiersie overeiaiaiele John Price Jones 
Murece De, Rey stents came can deteiciciero'niosieieiare Me slo slant Josephine Whittel 
eOrse a ieee ceicieenre wince ticialeaieiaieleieis aintave’e elainieic (ee sicteinreieiahien Fred Lennox 
MRLGROtLeriomtedreate sociale siareisievercew oc otecaleelelaniere sisters oialeninete Patrice Clark 
Bab Oy mrcins ctevaie sieistaeteimerciai oe iaorensiare sie cisisiejncsstatcioncia alelereeter sinials Janet Stone 


SRD OLLO yrarcyatanieio cle deve na aTSeIae oreo cies eidaioreisisivieeeeisrelic eb ee Elaine Palmer 
Berte.... 
Beatrix. 

Synopsi 


..+-Irma Irving 
Gertrude McDonald 
Act I. and II.—Terrace of the Hotel at Morny-sur-Mer. 


Bastien and Eva, never being able to forget the thrill 
of one stolen kiss, are determined to marry. But Mme. 
Doremi, Eva’s mother, and Gen. Pas-de-Vis, Bastien’s 
father, are equally determined they shall not. Bastien 
and Eva pretend to have spent a night at an inn, expecting 
their parents will then insist that they marry at once 
to save their honor. But the parents are modern and 
practical. Still they only succeed in keeping the lovers 
apart for another act. 
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“IN THE NEXT ROOM ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Eleanor Robson and 
Harriet Ford. Produced by Winthrop Ames and Guthrie 
McClintic at the Vanderbilt Theater, New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Philip” Vantites:. <\.-010 oe. .0.cisvseiseciecsivclcces secs cvisvincisice Wright Kramer 
Lorna: Webster... cise o/c «02 avslelsles noisrayoagetelsievlelcn os sein nis Mary Kennedy 
James Godfrey... .cccccccccecccccecccnscssscvtccescsss Arthur Albertson 
RG BELB ac iercraie alarsia aid ore suateleferetelarevelaisole Xp nierelaniclein s/t siejele Morris W. Ankrum 
Barks crece-ctetstein ce eiee tisewnieloide eich saletew aisielaieiensiatel vie sion else) sia George Riddell 
Pielixs cA ria riding icisiercle:svolete cto ecole ototpiolelel sisi siels/ovsie)sfalel s(ofeia/aielovetons Claude King 
AMapeCtor. Grady aiscisiniaicvis asrsiaeisicianscieeléaleiee civics s'= aiviviel els Leighton Stark 
SUTROD GS stcieecteievie'y eieisisielss[natele ersinisio nieve biolelel>lalalelels\aisraveielb Edward Butler 
Linea OS IE ern ont aeiob So on ooO000 SUL OOUdOUCEUO William J. Kline 
Madame: De} Charricteiss sls caicieietsinie saisisic si sicieis/eieis sicloreis Merle Maddern 
Jabtal caves scene en ciracte iano em colton cic celoprieieiesisters Olive Valerie 


Act I.—The Sitting Room, Vantine’s House, Washington Square, 
New York. Act II. and III.—The Vantine Drawing Room. Staged by 
Guthrie McClintic. 


Philip Vantine has bought a rare copy of an original 
Boule cabinet and ordered it shipped to his New York 
home from Paris. When it arrives it is found to be 
the original itself, the possession of which is desired by 
many strange people. Before the mystery concerned with 
the cabinet’s shipment can be cleared up two persons 
meet mysterious deaths fooling with it and the happiness 
of many otherwise happy actors is threatened. 


“ LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH!” 


A drama in three acts by David Belasco and Tom 
Cushing, from the Italian of Faurto Martini’s “ Ridi, 
Pagliaccio.” Produced by David Belasco at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, November 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


FRALOMB EDP larsieicicie) slsiciaials Vejsrecsntnis elarerele ea iatars ersteatecieriettie Lionel Barrymore 
AAWI DINAN HLT aperete otataialale/tavsieisienctelaiearetse sfetierin srenterse ea peteleieomeere lan Keith 
oie einahajo/¥iwraeleietn be aletclste aisieieie’ sip) scrte( siete ointneare Henry Herbert 
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Federioo............- Syaturs pin isis orsiets ectre. aibibivielerersietistelercceniersieie Guy Nichols 
Signora Calvaro........... Riaieivicarieten ee ae keemiene +.+..Vaughn De Leath 
Signora Del Papas coc ccccpccce ness alates wa eae ca ane Thomas Reynolds 
AIR RN sorta heerOOe ae eeiiei as otk eelvle sale GoW e Raine ece is Lionel Barrymore 
RLOK fo wtare SRG ETE ORCS SOO ICSae res eins eae N's aesiwarters Sidney Toler 
Sind oet tari sete isis hee viele’ slo's sieve vee SDentiekicvetase/s cravetre Irene Fenwick 
EAU Ge DISHOR ETO vise ciniereeeicettio.t:s aitiéie visinje visi sisie lero nieteters ....Myra Florian 
MRE RLGHSUAGISLOLS i sic<jee's cls v's. vcienpe's cre Susanna Rossi, Leah LeRoux 
ibis ces tenes RiWiate hiats elalefere/efaier e SAnogas mtaleielaie ale ei aeievefeibiciens Nick Long 
Waher ns ccnn ce cicaisiostas Rigisicisivnisfenie icin Vicieevesis cists ec cisre Naiieenice Jose Yovin 
Giaciitacaouoet laeanies es ok blab ances Parnes cine achonn Rose Morison 
Father Saverio......... Reeteieleieiareie ets Sicicicintaveiets ateretateioia Giorgio Majeroni 
Signora Del Monte..............c00s aieiviateksscicietee Kathleen Kerrigan 
MarchGrita sa cictotane waniele oc sseeesiaiss sic coe kas ....Lucille Kahn 
R@onteuGastighone cin. si-\siclswaises vives soe ere Giorgio Majeroni 
Signora Capelli... Beao ..Agnes McCarthy 
MIEMOTAAELICE dom cars tticticdtiseicis ec cieciccies'esitecre ....Jenny Dickerson 
MUIRNOLINALO LISD Te si\sciee nitric civic sleds isiomcie cle omeeeiio ce Micheline Keating 
Sisroraehorre dacaeoce iste erate see ein role Saunisic Coleninisiinnie Alice Horine 
Wirsé-Ragamufiinccs<c/exicieacisicevsees ys oyewveces Charles Firmbach, Jr. 
Gc ONd | lee peat MI) se wi simieic cisia/sis 0/s.0 neiaiigin ed sae tale slap ate Harry Craven 


Act I.—The Waiting Room in Professor Gambella’s Sanatorium. 
Act II.—Simonetta’s Dressing Room in the ‘‘ Paradiso’? Theater. 
nee IlI.—Tito Beppi’s Lodgings, Rome, in 1923. Staged by David 

elasco. 


Tito Beppi, famed as a clown in Italy, consults a 
psychologist to discover why he, Beppi, cannot control 
his nerves. He is forever breaking into tears at the 
most inconvenient times. The specialist diagnoses the 
case and discovers that the clown is in love with his own 
ward, the young and beautiful Simonetta. He orders 
them to be much together without telling the girl of the 
clown’s passion. In the same specialist’s office Simon- 
etta meets a young nobleman who is afflicted at times with 
uncontrollable laughter, and the specialist suggests that 
he, too, follow the players into the country in search of 
new thoughts and scenes. Simonetta then falls in love 
with the young nobleman, but tries to remain true to 
Beppi. The clown, realizing that her loyalty to him 
stands in the way of her happiness, kills himself, 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


Farewell engagement under the direction of Morris 
Gest and F. Ray Comstock, starting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Monday evening, November 
29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
“THe Lapy From THE SEA” 


Following this gala performance Mme. Duse appeared 
in repertory at the Century Theater, New York, giving 
two performances each of Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” Gallarati- 
Scotti’s “ Cosi Sia,” Marco Praga’s “La Porta Chiusa,” 
and D’Annunzio’s “ La Citta Morta.” 


“THE TALKING PARROT ” 


A comedy in three acts. Produced at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, December 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mont: STYGeRet. iat, Sisters eevee aesintoid a's sexe aunt ib everor retaliate ..Ruby Hallier — 
Millie. Scudders ip. aciuga dae centanie oieisic mma ase Kathleen Arthur 
Albert Sotidderss cities ipisisrectercine tle srelsivistarerate ers istaieicenetels siete ere Jack Cherry 
ROG On se Giiara pein aiose cieinicraielers aeiomseisicints w euscelalejors you sicoels Walter Connolly 
Felix sy Barlow,.i(cc sianins comicicins et releciste tics ciisteeiae aires Oswald Yorke 


A husband’s ghost reappears in Greenwich Village 
and has fun with the bachelor friends who are trying 
to marry his widow. 
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“ PELLEAS AND MELISANDE ” 


A drama in five acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph Klau- 
ber, at the Times Square Theater, New York, December 
4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


EEGs DOOR ROOTIOL aly uru'e wiuiniosalnle oes /s\ers <0 os cine visidio'e's eieieparois's Gordon Burby 
INFGLIBAIOG tots eter sisisiuicve)aieie wiafeinle,viovasele ovals wisie’a’e eieisied glaviete sieisiarerei Jane Cowl 
SP MBIRG oh curaty eee vinisi vw a e's 0 0 01016) a06'N) ole] s'oie'sis)ateiu.ajers ontenelaea ners Louis Hector 
PA Tele cs eraisictetes sie stein claapiers cinievsieeia-ois /Sieieis sroreaiciere aces J. Sayre Crawley 
GONBTOVE soceininaicc a's Sh waleteisle'e ei slois elelesiew el eieareeeuisean Grace Hampton 
WGN OAS yn waihiviclaisiatslaieleiniaieleisiale,o10 aisiaieieis.ejeie sievejele asters sie raisielmnine Rollo Peters 
PUTO Rn INOLG Marca ais cissicie a wivisivees slesosieecisaeencisawe css William Pearce 
EPMO COP SEL VERE arainje siarcig sielcioeleiais (a viele ee/etelcicns siaiaie wielalviofeis Jessie Ralph 
ES EIOCLON ja tri sans ciele nie.e ears [s'ei4i c/s) Sisicisin d/o s\ereicin wince sales praia ealete Vernon Kelso 
Maid Servants........ Alma Reeves Smith, Marion Evanson, Mildred 
Wall, Lucile Wall, Edith Van Cleve, Mary Holton, Katherine Wray. 
Three Beggars...... Harry Taylor, Laurence Adams, Richard Bowler. 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Castle Door. Scene 2—The Forest. Scene 
3—A Hall in the Castle. Scene 4—Before the Castle. Act II1.—Scene 
1—A Spring in the Park. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 
3—Before a Cave. Scene 4—A Room in the Castle. Scene 5—A 
Room in the Castle. Act III.—Scene 1—One of the Castle Towers. 
Scene 2—The Castle Vaults. Scene 3—A Terrace at the Entrance 
of the Vaults. Scene 4—Before the Castle. Act IV.—Scene 1—A 
Passage in the Castle. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 3—A 
Spring in the Park. Act V.—Scene 1—A Low Hall in the Castle. 
Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. 

The story of Melisande, the beautiful princess, found 
wandering in the wood by Golaud, the mighty hunter, 
and taken to his gloomy castle, where she falls in love 
with Pelleas, his younger and handsomer, though no 
more cheerful, brother. Golaud, suspecting the worst, 
slays Pelleas. Melisande dies shortly after with a wound 


over the heart no bigger than a scratch. 


THE LADY” 


A melodrama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Martin Brown. Produced by A. H. Woods at the 
Empire Theater, New York, December 4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
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Lizette........ Fide cguewrastemeiaen er aeten se alee oar Stephane de Leger 
Julie..... cisdeaisie nee odes loess BS tigern Sate (Ganye sare ars 'eielols Adelaide Wilson 
The Loafer, oocecrcsccce cece cucciestccencanelecs recs Edward La Roche 
Polly Pearl. .....cceecececece cece eeserecceseeeressaeceseees Mary Nash 
Whee Travelers;ss/ccrg sais\e civic .elale/e\dleicipinswisioie ein sie'9,5 ..Leonard Willey 
Blaeiels 5 calor escrtielelatarevejolareisi eceterclere re staleyolare slasele eiais/# a. Herbert Heywood 
A Young Man.......ccceeecccsccccccccvrvesccccssers Brandon Peters 
Fanny Le Clare. ......s0scccccccvecseocsccscccsscess Elisabeth Risdon 
Gall BoOyisics oc vieisteye oie oi0\e eiain vorieicle oleiminieie'e\sin\nis]s)a\wioivielo)sieioiei=ia Hugh Brooke 
Florine.....¢ Wa ais aelavece tive Bye ee nea eialaiote esate aleieio eis ais lela Betty Williams 
Phyliss. cic ose;0/a visiniav)es10i0,cloleie oleivietereleiele|e\sie/alelsisis\o\ele\=ia\s\sisieninls Teddy King 
Eeonard St. Aubyns......0ccsccccccecssuvicvccccnvccriee Austin Fairman 
TSM NODUMISOM, oc su tio oe sisi e Deanne Melee 6 vials + eieeleh ees Victor Morley 
Nir Sés” Aa byte lato) s's/e ecole ainvn ea ots leteastnieyo\ sie e.a'v's(0's solos Ethelbert Hales 
Lady “Dido” Huntington. .....05 cc 00ccvs. cs cernnsesces Irby Marshal 
SAO GIENS ws ccotaterele wis wes ce yw 'ea mine Smee in prelaere viele, x'uln ee ulsletets niet Nera Badeloni 
Madame: Blanche’sccascccree ccd sicleetesiecae staislosersieiste « Ludmilla Toretzka 
TOSSES estas clectisieree to cseeiniels levee eter eete letetetorere’ otein sfolel ars afer Edward La Roche 
PRS | Cs Ree: AUER ee? Bi to aC eh circ Edward Fetbroth 
SECON (Sailor decacis)leleielsinwiore wie eleleisalateieleiniole cree loietare¥e d/elateier= Hugh Brooke 
Myst iCairnent cts ostem stl stleoeinae ..Cecelia Radcliffe 
A RGwy Oren cas ucccen te nen nae crins ...Herbert Heywood 
AS NUraGr cc cccaeceineneny tac ttiicsisweleieec cic omtere ae eters Sylvia Little 
A’ Géntlemiatio sine sen cencnsuieiescec es aalersjeicele dime Clement O’Loghlen 
AMBobbyeasoeiacrsionae tose vaaiaet eee aecisen eetinelesiee Frank Horton 
Dag OTs BN iat ar retac Tete hee, GOO CD OL ICEO AAD ON Virginia Langdon 
A Little Boy..... Sig intelvistara ate ieleictetsidisisinicieleteisieiciatcte'e(aleistaraiers Junior Durkin 
ASS DOCLOrssersicie sieeieisinies cele aieitaintc sieisteicinier sien Rudolpho Badaloni 
AnPolice:Apentin, a: stoienncee sole teitekuteti eae cs cis neta John Fulco 


Prologue—The Brixton Bar at Havre. Act I.—Polly’s Dressing 

Room. Act II.—The Terrace of a Hotel at Monte Carlo. Act III. 

—The Café of the ‘‘ Maison Blanche’? at Marseilles. Act IV.— 

as Corner of a London Square. Epilogue— The Brixton Bar. 
Polly Pearl was a serio-comic travelling the English 
provinces. Leonard St. Aubyns, although a gentleman, 
loved her true and married her legally. After which, 
on the Riviera, he grew conscious of her grammar, or 
lack of it, and sympathized not at all with her ambition 
to be a lady. So he ran away and when her son was 
born Polly was destitute. She went to work in cabarets 
to support her boy and kept herself pure so he need never 
be ashamed of her, and when his grandfather tried to 
snatch him from her she sent him to England and never 
saw him again. Not, at least, until the last act, when 
she discovers him in her own cabaret, and in something 
of a mess, seeing he has just shot a man. But she is 
happy, knowing that at least he has courage and is a 
gentleman, and there is a promise the shooting was only 

accidental anyway. 
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“THE POTTERS ” 


A comedy by J. P. McEvoy. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Plymouth Theater, New York, December 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Dhar dOttetce vaccerewan es hee sigs «sta seciecleice Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
PAID ESCM c:viertnix/sfeluin/alaieieic/afe'e'viaivis orere cy aiecwis aigivig wieie/e siete a Raymond Guion 
A AMNG HE OLLOES a nrdis ataaln a Wikia 4s 0s c, o)0,0'n S47O) KO's, oie ehelsiate wie vie wicrate Mary Carroll 
hale POPP Or etata artic re airs siete in creins (0,0 s/e 0 ctor areieictaielciatefniatotayetereteroets Donald Meek 
BLOC MEN Gb iesasoicielsisiciate) 10/0 cicie) o's c/s sisieis\a/ale’vieceteleierelereiaieie aia Douglas Hunter 
GIB AV GR ATESM ior aieiluies afelale stojoole)oro\s\cse[sisia slelaislarnie a evalateleleineys Mary Stills 
PRCA OK oaniwtel cera ah Wiplauien(eis ha civicie cinicie © sisi enaitigce Sieiviccesie state: Tom Burton 
ANe WRG STs CaS p5 UR SOOO C BES UO COS ROOD EOSIOGS oo bunte Sa Edwin Walter 
UL eae Rue LC ct cint s\ctaletefotsfaisiare arelelalclaisioisie-xic/aiaraie's nis,c\sieleterafeisle’s Dean Raymond 
Rotatte farina. satkantis ster ceases sipisis slaicles ciahreeniecislciien R. Henry Handon 
BE ORON ID A Prace Sartre Sin wie a kiwle) & afav cls a a's o\e0 sd is\g0sa/h) 61 s)0:eIhiain ke William Fairchild 
LC CiOk Bhe Bao dng ao snuUdebobornioada dod cpdoboooodbac Josephine Deffry 
RCOLER Mc covaicle p ulsieiviutaistelsisticesniaininis ala/h'e «) Srel bietelaiureysicins aie" Gleiwreibians Russ Carter 
FLOT= DAUGHECH Aeisincie aes sisjeih isis osejele siace'ecere sid oie »adoes Josephine Mostler 
BVURIL ET pfutnia: ohare ereteratere scistelstecalsscinie stave ois folorseiaiciciotnelsteleleloxelsieleiere Daniel Kelly 
Check Reon Girdle vais sicleisalom.<iave/eleisisierie cele lere'sleie ciare Adelaide Lawrence 
BRE G ai AUASUNTIA Ott stivdleld ietcieie winie\ciaia/sia sib s'e/aiein aretersicieieietette aipsie Maud Cooling 
aU renee ROU GC Tite ete aver ciaie oles sicia's iors) aisiovsioys arerele el este sie sios James Hagen 
MBA erietcra a erninerclsinieinepy ameiehncias tic c/s sieveie ove aleve ors(etote’eletsislaate e Daniel Kelly 
WVETICO stalgrecclarcialeistatelolelaletolelstc ote! stog) eiaisie tin eve ovate laiscots)ereinielelelstemteye€ Tom Burton 
Girls OVOLCO seid icinsinin e eeisiois <iksic o.aalelaisisieie-e wlalaieiclatercis.tle's Dorothy Deuel 
Boy’s Voice. ..Arthur Christian 


ie sehere Isabel Hill 
-Raphael Byrnes 
..Russ Carter 
.Raphael Byrnes 
Pu MMND CNN esha orate aie Tutcrercipioiein eiaca,atisie’vie.d'e, «51a, 8K 6: Noixceave misiores Helen Chandler 


Mr. Peterson.. 
Mechanic... 


A series of connected episodes from the family life 
of the Potters, showing Ma, Pa, Bill and Mamie at home 
and later following them through Pa’s investment in oil 
stock and Mamie’s elopement with her red-headed steady. 


“THE BUSINESS WIDOW ” 


A comedy in three acts by Gladys Unger. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theater, New York, December 
10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
PenMiNgtot 2 o50.< ocive se vinevcsicts ...+-Albert Morrison 
Billys Windsor, star's ats «aici eletcveis vle'elciv:sierte-die.e-e\s ossidvseiaie’e James Dyneforth 
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Rex: Ramsdell sis </0.0-0.0/crardcvels sls,aisastolaleaye opts cle'e'sisic'e's's\s'e Elwood Bostwick 
Natalie” Fricsotics 5. cede cotevevesueguccnseses cen cvssletieas Baby Fleury 
- Uda ccc ic was la calcio vine 'nis.0' vle'n-evoidi im nweAtobielp’s o a,5]e pin bis’ alot ole Palmer Young 
Paul Buacklaw.sciiiecicsjcccices cvccaseevecciecsovecssicvcesve Leo Ditrichstein 
Helen Lesley. ......cccccosconesvcccccccscecccsrvcsess Marjorie Wood 
Ruby —Buacklawsc.iccsctcucvcversuvscvevsesss sects veveses Lola Fisher 
Stawciphr sacsisvsisleteia setaleis stars wlovcleivions slat taveielaciavisleid/siaie’s Balai Robert Lowing 
Mittey, oF ali icictere aioe /e/av.viple’siviaie(s oieleleisloteie «(sretolole vic\e(s'e\s)si sialatsie tala Alice Hung 
Phidias Caravopula: <occsccgascdsac rece den tiie oe ste esvels\s John Davidson 


Act I.—Paul Bucklaw’s Office in New York. Act II. and II.— 
The Living Room in Paul Bucklaw’s Home in Larchmont. 


Paul Bucklaw, older than his wife, Ruby, is hard 
pressed by her determination to have a good time at 
any cost. She runs him ragged socially and keeps him 
broke financially. Finally he gives up, makes her flirta- 
tion with her latest glostora possible and has the satis- 
faction finally of hearing her beg to be taken back to his 
aging arms, and dependable pocketbook. 


“THE SHADOW ” 
A play in three acts by Dario Nicodemi. Produced 
by A. H. Woods and Lee Shubert at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Berta [ragni. tip ciisclejeisise sinavecieislets sajactole'e. © ; --Tilla Durieux 
Gianettinam a dNuarse stn ccicmcietlsiecstseeticie ealteitesisleeeicclcees Polly Craig 
Michaél*Delatticn csins <esisivaecnicisienecies sieusieisinne swrcicctueeneienty Paul Dietz 
Helene) Previlla.... ch isiennelecaavisie le cic neicrine ooviesiagennrs Grete Sandheim 
Gerhard Tragni (Berta’s Husband)...........-..seee0e: Carl Schmidt 
Doctor. , Magresiiss,ntivemarcccsmernctrseesesuiee on caesionaen John Feistel 
LiOWise jeSiee sie Wares.siels ata rniwie swldle oles ame aicie ale a aise sp he no tee as M. Lange 


Act I.—Living Room in an old Italian Palazzo in Milan. Act II.— 
Studio of Gerhard Tragni. Act III.—The same room as Act I. 


Berta Tragni, twelve years married to Gerhard, has 
for six years been confined to an invalid’s chair by paral- 
ysis. Suddenly she is cured. Thinking to thrill her 
husband with the great happiness that has come to them 
she waits until she can walk and then she goes to visit 
him in his studio. Here she discovers that for three 
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years her husband has been living with her best friend, 
that a child has been born to them and that Gerhard 
was about to ask his invalid wife to divorce him. For 
the sake of the child she sorrowfully agrees to this 
arrangement. 


“THE OTHER ROSE” 


A play in three acts by George Middleton, from the 
French of Edouard Bourdet. Produced by David Belasco 
in association with William Harris, Jr., at the Morosco 
Theater, New York, December 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BROMUN COO cieteicleexs!s ie(clalcieisl Gricieie)sinisisiv preieisie «)s)sie\6 wievajerpis care sree Fay Bainter 
PCO ANOLE ME OO trite ciate iene aia.t else's elas ei ainie ares slela aiste’s Ernest Stallard 
PORMNY [COG aicie sarc seh Diets e o's a1eM a weirs eco. s! ale gener Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
PALS TMDON cece ue ye nen abededstaycds destusnena une cusn Effie Shannon 
POP YP IAGON sip we arcieisioraluic siale\eiaieialsie)ele bisiw’e,cielas c'ereiaivi cceraie creisinne Henry Hull 
Rose Helen Trot... Carlotta Monterey 
EXCL SPIOOLIEU Gr pelctclalpietainie Siaiatalelsisiciiee/viel0e bivieisiottiecinie eieleiaioie Maud Sinclair 
AGIA GOB elciy alae shana tence Oralats Luole ole ais ialie stare ieleteje's ciein herons Harry MacFayden 


Act I., II. and IIJ.—Whale Harbor, Maine, in a cottage rented to 
the Coes by Mrs. Mason. Staged by David Belasco. 


Rose Coe, taking care of her aging scientific father 
and her twelve-year-old brother, rents a cottage for the 
summer at Whale Harbor, Me. Arrived there she finds 
the son of the owner, Tony Mason, in rebellion against 
his mother for having let the cottage go. It is to him 
a shrine, because there he devotedly loved a widow, 
another Rose, the year before. Miss Coe, however, re- 
fuses to give way to so silly and preposterous a youth 
and keeps the cottage — with the result that Tony falls 
more deeply in love with the new Rose than he ever 
had been with the other. 
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“ HURRICANE ” 


A drama in four acts by Olga Petrova. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Frolic Theater, New York, 
December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Martha Olczewski (Deeney)........seeseeeeeeeecerss Camilla Dalberg 
EB GNA clone ace Siarsrdiinie' a wia'e (afefus! n\n olsain eatele Cie p yiete wie ere Katharine Roberts 
John Arkwright. ...Lewis Willoughby 
Richard Peterson Manuel A. Alexander 
Rose Peterson. .--Dorothy Ellin 


Tikes cloiee seine ..-Olga Petrova 
JOT CURIMES  iajera cieiste civics <hele ko wa oa emtainlo ain (st als aleve ms iareig ioe Joseph Granby 
Michael: Deeney::,.ica: cic sieala toin eaten eawieelalein wie orcad Patrick S. Barrett 
Walter Welchsc MiDischis-micersisiclesisesleisielsrinielsis/alcizi tele eta elsiere Percy Carr 
Bauer csc ieiscis'aieni oles a ecip ala a Mattie a Rares On aia cise eae es eiare Dan O’Brien 


Act I.—Kitchen of a Texas Farmhouse. Act II.—A Room in a 
Lodging House in Kansas City. Act III—The Balcony of the New 
Miramar Hotel at Miami, Florida. Act IV.—Living Room in Il]ka’s 
House, Long Island. 


Ilka, born in Russia, transferred to a Texas ranch, 
hates her brutal stepfather with a consuming hatred. To 
escape him she accepts the money of a white slaver, stabs 
father in the back and starts for Kansas City. Two 
years as a bad woman net her much misery but hand- 
some profits, with which she does much good and finally 
establishes herself as an interior decorator in New York. 
Here her past follows her, but she eludes it finally and 
recovers her soul before she dies. 


“THE WILD WESTCOTTS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Morrison. Produced 
by Lewis and Gordon at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ET OLON TS UCELS accieiuielsys/scalnierel oie] sYalsteteteosintetals|ereieletareielercistete eteie sreraten Norma Lee 
SybilleBlakey). sca), esse ee ceil emesis esi iene Claudette Colbert 
Robert CUMMING Binteers silo erefereisatersiei weitere s pereineinisicare satis Leslie Adams 


JOHN EW ESUCON ee wioaicsincinsre na ernie erte doonndoadcoonsoeon Douglas Wood 
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APaTRAn WiestoOLts:. cxfnaiic cnn c cicieeisiesisneb eltene cascode Vivian Martin 
Bedlam Hadsoteyra ciate ove aie nieve vis oa ci sincrevenisicce sedan celeuin ore Elliott Nugent 
Capt. Hippesley Trenchard. ....0...cc00cccucvcceeenes W. Boyd Davis 
Geraldine: Pairmont ii. c sc scsi. cis sec ceuen eaceeess Cornelia Otis Skinner 
SATE ONY cs WCSUCOTE tethiceies wrela:sisieosie aieis. sian b eieaveo sisters e Se a Morgan Farley 
Ufirielis Wiesteottantectaciss aie -oie « oisiclie occ. slosiacrajae le caiareeerolane Isabel Withers 
Henry utewlertiiess cesses ca ctiscn aS bewiencien tonnvaneennds Charles Laite 
MTGaWCRICOLO i ceige einfasaieisls sistas. sitine ecules cree eet Edith Campbell Walker 
PHUI pe Morgan saaveah cae Cee coeeen ee cee teelawe ee Fred Irving Lewis 
AV aes cee tt pil Ox spp cares atc eich ait wih isiovs eis 1c esale sigieiolesstew) Gia stereo Helen Broderick 


Act I. and III.—The Westcott Library, Greenwich, Conn. Act II. 
—The Hewlett Apartment, New York. 


Muriel Westcott marries Henry Hewlett against her 
family’s wishes and advice. Agatha Westcott falls des- 
perately in love with Captain Trenchard, who is twice 
her age. Anthony Westcott thinks his sister a poor fish 
and the world in general hopelessly a mess. The parent 
Westcotts are well meaning, but excitable. The explo- 
sion occurs the day Muriel leaves Henry and takes their 
week-old baby home with her, which happens to be 
Agatha’s wedding day, she having finally decided to take 
Eddie Hudson (seeing her captain has married another.) 
Nothing goes right and everything goes wrong and the 
wild Westcotts rage until finally Muriel goes back to 
Henry and Agatha starts for the altar. 


“ THE ALARM CLOCK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood from “La 
Sonnette d’Alarme ” of Maurice Hennequin and Romain 
Coolus. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ANGIE CABS SUDA DDAR OO NODE ae DAOOIUCODODDABOODERY int John Troughton 
DEHLI 1) CALC we cla een (oralorolele sip toyere sient ower eft eine fol einielaieielehe(siviciv atale nialers Helen Flint 
hiate” MOebOD ies cae c cine cs ep cascode sides veer sien nies Ernest Lambart 
WETS) WIE MVOT Ea eietaie cierelecheleis eis shorn bis elelaleje\ a's eley-e'e a) wfo'e) eign disteinie’s Gail Kane 
BBs Wallace. <i cicelalece aisissaisiejecacaerw'n sein isieieiws 0 pb sieves pikaiaya © George Alison 
Bobby Brandon.......c..-csccsececccccssscoscsrerccece Bruce McRae 
Mrs, Susie: Kents «-siccaia0is os.c0visisicievcesesee secs cleaesins« Blanche Ring 
ME ary, INGE ic) 0) a: she. close ere alk sibicielere {014 0[9i01#/9/e'e ee qelel6 sie. sre’ sles Marion Coakley 


Homer Wickham,........c.ssessesveccsecssssecvercs Harold Vermilye 
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Theodoro: Bows. <'e os.cccvesess sie oleieibisleiee sles eieie's vio einjeaisiiielé Charles Abbe 
Reggie Wynne.......cccscccccccesccvsccvsvcsvcoscees Vincent Serrano 

Act I., II. and III.—A Room in Bobby Brandon’s House, New 
York City. 


Bobby Brandon, forty and tired, entertains his nephew, 
Homer Wickham, and Homer’s fiancée, Mary Kent, in his 
New York apartment as the result of a suggestion made 
in his interests by his friend, Mrs. Dunmore. They 
should serve to brighten Bobby’s life. And they do. 
Homer acquires himself a “ Follies” girl and Mary Kent 
turns from her country boy to her city host. The rear- 
rangement serves every purpose. 


“MARY JANE McKANE ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by William Cary 
Duncan and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert 
Stothart and Vincent Youmans. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Imperial Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Woo! MoGillicudy..ic:ciccic)cie sisisivis.clle ciecistes'e.s esivis/sie\e/sielcisiaievs s\s)s Hal Skelley 
Maggie Murphy,.... Kitty Kelly 
Mary Jane McKane ...Mary Hay 
Gash And (Carries. ois.ciac seine onidaaiee ss sissies dp isinccwewiselesid Keene Twins 
DAostin Frosty cscs neste nwsiacne uislew wise’ s.0 scp: e'sisleleiesie.aivicte Dallas Welford 
Andrew: WD unns 2 Ire caves eetp stars were ole’ sleieleseie’eisloisicie’sicielslctecels Stanley Ridges 
Doris sDurin irricreleciaicaip cleisieiereetioiesiaterets SOOO OOOOROUOOSS Laura De Cardi 
MLOWisels Dryery ie cctstere sicee'siciciss wielvivialeie ee cls(ais e'erol rates cieiivislste oer Eva Clark 
George: Sherwin ic s/arcies sejeisincisceieieis sstaleinrolersias sive bie diel siele tre Louis Morrell 
Andrew: Dunn Srscte sic vacielsis avers ceisler blsresierelelelets ateisters.s James Heenan 


1. Mary Jane Leaves Slab City, Massachusetts. 2. Her First Sight 
of New York City. 3. View from Her Bedroom Window. Act.— 
I.—Scene 1—In the Subway. Scene 2—Private Office of Andrew 
Dunn, Jr. Scene 3—Mary Jane’s Room—On the East Side. Scene 
4—Same as Scene 2. Act II.—Office of the ‘‘ Dandy Dobbin Novelty 
Company.”” Act III.—Scene 1—Garden of Andrew Dunn’s Home. 
Scene 2—Mary Jane’s Room. Scene 3—Central Park. 


Mary Jane, cute and from the country, applies for 
a job in the offices of the Dunns. She is a good stenog- 
rapher-secretary, but too pretty, they think, for young 
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Mr. Dunn. So she slicks down her bobbed hair, puts 
on goggles and comes back. She gets the job and later 
goes into business with young Dunn when his Daddy 
fires him. They embrace matrimony and each other in 
the last act. 


“THE RISE OF ROSIE O’REILLY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Saray ay, WW LHTENAG Yotetoisiateie oiole ba eles oibieie s'eieiaie,eialsia tein siniorelciela eve Bobby Watson 
Bob Morgan..... Jack McGowan 
Lillian Smith.. ...-Marjorie Lane 
Kitty Jones. Dorothy Whitmore 
Casparoni.... ..Albert Gloria 
Mrs. Casparoni.. .Adelaide Gloria 
Buddie O’Reilly. +«++Bobby O’Neill 
Johnson......... Prevalence tieiaceraionin eile eleieiare.€/setsre viene George Bancroft 
Rosie! OZREULY aca cicrelowiels ois victeis vinnie siete v’ecsieivieselsinie.sie’e Virginia O’Brien 


RSOUY erciitcsstaraioleie late clevaluleiaieseiniciers\clsintois-o70\einrsie\a\vieieiel oss. c1s olaleeiaie Mary Lawlor 
Cutie Magee... ccccccsccvscecccvcccsevscccncssscsecvecee Emma Haig 
EO UO ciatcrateis ojcin.ctu'e Wels iaie vale Oe sinth'c civ) sic (9) vin/o\s sielolo/ainicrsie.e ticlalamtiel Georgie Hale 
Mra.) Montague: Bradleyie ais ose. s0ccccjase ts cuciaiesicgs Margaret Dumont 
LOVE é vise vice we enbia vcd Fala allo e's Nseatielelere sis(rele stele cores aece Johnny Muldoon 
ROU Gia ses th acbPO oy kis ala eisi oleae wie oid Aid bisleis Sree aiearte seeder s Pearl Franklin 
EOD ROW ct aiclaraial eters efals craintelalelslaXere atoisresiele s/ar/aicis-ee'eivie/eieiststeieia Eddie Russell 
HUA NISIG isieruio'o'e alas ois a1a Dials ¢/0\0)a/ole/\si\a(e/e, ole:s\els eiele ele e.eieie eis aleveretsrs Betty Hale 
PADI Cceicratetcrs aislete leanne wicivinie Gaieialeiv cioteraielsieleid's/eleinia/sierereelovele Bernice Speer 
EE HOMD OLE a aicretsistalclctelaiave. ox ole! cieivivisi otsioiava eh eleinierahelelels /atorasa’e ev overerere Tom Dingle 
MBOFERT Ae sicp ase scints Re ocisikie ce eiaiptareialaje'ojn\el\nisiainieleie Diaieieleisinjoieleiere Patsy Delany 
GSC Ces Miare As nicrcicin!a ei eie lars ajorersiciel ola e'6:c'e «are S)aipyo-cisinie-aidis lois Walter Edwin 
WOW er Ciel Sriavsia eraleratolesagia rralereicioteie's,o1s|vlateie\e\s/oiecaieie.s ais inlets Woods Sisters 


Act I.—Scene 1—Under the Brooklyn Bridge (Brooklyn Side). 
Scene 2—A Few Blocks Beyond. Scene 3—Reception Room in Mrs. 
Bradley’s Brooklyn Home. Act I].—Scene 1—Madame Regay’s Florist 
Shop. Scene 2—In Front of the Draperies. Scene 3—Exterior of 
Morgan’s Brooklyn Home. Staged by Julian Mitchell and John Mee- 
han. Supervised by George M. Cohan. 


Rosie runs a flower stand under the Brooklyn bridge. 
Bob Morgan, son of wealth, meets and loves her. Papa 
Morgan cuts Bob off at the pockets, thus forcing him to 
go to work singing and dancing in an uptown flower 
shop. And in the last act they (Rosie and Bob) get 
married. 
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“THE BLUE BIRD” 


A fairy tale in two acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mummy Tyliv.....ccececccesscssvcros Seal sile ots sir teaivioisle. 2-3 Ethel Jackson 
Daddy Tyl. couse. 6 cccens's Bieisterotaloreroeie BEC ADOMORACERIGOe Stapleton Kent 
Tyltyl...cecccccccvcccocccvcccsccsccccescertvercesccscecs Ben Grauer 
Myty]. 200s ccs cccccccscavccvcccccesccscssccosscenceses Mary Corday 
The. Fairy Berylune.. «si0.s. ce cccesucccsonscorvecescess Thais Lawton 

(By Arrangement with George Broadhurst) 
BLOGS oie ciasic sc\ne. ai « waianine dire ailolsinie pie a? = <.djoi ele isle clnia in J. K. Hutchinson 
IEG17' 27.15 je: siatolatsiasl wiovoie aie ate ciscelsterer’ siatasvemi ate atetanis ates Cleveland Bronner 
EF 10g ERE DOG s)s,¢ vais vinte’s aie ote ricwslevencioes aiaea lepine sie Reginald Barlow 
Mylette; vthes Gays ceslcrre store clase colticvralesivie/aisislolers arate ste Harold de Becker 
DU BUOr sc case Eins aici tele tratelateie thetarire iaels's rate diaiala «oie erate eiale Ingrid Solfeng 
Mile. < ocicise siete die alaseisioeelecicie ole sie sislesieae' siveisieisn aids Catherine Collins 
SIGEL sacle ste Sole e nie cisias eiticis gic asia nye near aretameleraisie erwre ol George Sylvester 
DAGUU cies cicie viv ns nie die'veicin eines sei vend siciercisin clos eae Virginia Hammond 
Granny Tyl...... aceiasie Side ea eae Mele eaemicn se eee Jennie A. Eustace 
Gaffer Tyl..... ah ltoladin tabieleieis a’ alorateleoieteniadiesis’s tinibmterete ein Walker Walker 

The Tyl Brothers and Sisters—Blue Children 

he URoye loversscusiateee tcleicieoase sme eeesseas seine Patricia Barclay 
LHe Girl wbover .\isacteeeteteneis e totietiteetee ae seep icraisiawiets Suzanne Powers 
hes Unborn chyl oes ceccimacmnas ces acessories nee Alfred Little 
ERAMON sels Nadine is ae oie siohi pete eee eee alanis Blame eisieie Walter Walker 
Phe: Heros Childsy.i)o1ysvcie-sleistste’v sietevotelels soe aicis's sls eisisisieaisie esis Teddy Jones 
Happiness of iBeingy Wiellssacaeeecesnteeiacec ase cess Nina Oliver 
INIQW Esa ae artista eeialate cave etka alalcatureyetelatelelote tices wats utaaheterovers Gladys Hanson 
Goldsinethe-Head Seni catanes teers revel aiene sian Se eth cornea Billy Quinn 
Neighbor Berlingot scasias fcionce ee tio e pislecaersieiss ateciee Thais Lawton 
Neighbor Berlingot’s Daughter................0-+- Francene Wouters 


Act I—Scene 1—The Woodcutter’s Cottage. Scene 2—Outside the 
Window. Scene 3—At the Palace of the Fairy Berylune. Scene 4— 
On the Way to the Land of Memory. Scene 5—The Land of 
Memory. Scene 6—Outside the Graveyard. Scene 7—The Kingdom 
of the Past. Act II.—Scene 1—The Palace of Night. Scene 2— 
The Corridor. Scene 3—The Kingdom of the Future. Scene 4— 
Before the Curtain. Scene 5—The Palace of Happiness. Scene 6—The 
Leave Taking. Scene 7—The Awakening. 


Revival of the familiar Maeterlinck fantasy, detailing 
Tyltyl and Mytyl’s search for the bluebird of happiness. 
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““ NEIGHBORS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Leon Cunningham. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, December 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


OE alg MN ol eg osha a ahaa. bie ete bin o'aress 9 i biese eine were mel clalels Frederick Burton 
NG SADC BSW otnla a cn vis wp oysiein su a9 Wels 0 sieaeie-s t\sio lS rivincelaiste ners Josephine Hull 
ANRC PURCR ae i0ig Sing. Geis wine, wiaissa alesse p-aie.e.0°ale,C burn eiaicime ain © Ruth Nugent 
Uap aR Ig NG GR TON ora stm ia nina /a ctu)'s w/e) e\c'o'6 5 o-a(S’siarpie'u inte ai eiele sree alate Tom Brown 
PRR SEOTIE sine. cae cea akin we DN Res ead acbeae er ERD ea cme siOy Sydney Macy 
OER, POON EE vad.c 6 \ieierele w'elalarpiaiels.o ida Samcrelsste araleler seins Helen Strickland 
Oravelord Stone sere sca cc ris chi ce sacl ssisiew cceseecme siecle Warren Lyons 
Battin SEONG tarem ele oie, <ieiciercieiele eles) s/areisiate.s.o\e,sisieheieteitee wie lease Helen Macks 
MrBe BLA CksGOLe (ails cioreis cishere sie sisi 5 wis eietere cies Georgie Drew Mendum 
INGtEet Eslaek ma OLe asleis\sieldinais'eisieleiaiv'e bole sisisi)s sitreleicsiniasisiaie Alton Goodrich 
WEL ep UVR arld 1D) core piniciolsialalele)sieieists sie elsialetsioreieleisinieatete lois Bruce Elmore 


Aunt. Carnie. was civarceeines aces b cvcbcesneseasmoceen Jessie Crommette 
Act I., II. and III].—Outside the Suburban Homes ‘of the Messrs. 
Hicks and Stone. 


In a suburb of Detroit the Hicks and Stones live 
in adjoining houses. Professor Hicks is experimenting 
with odorless onion plants. Mrs. Stone is the proud 
owner of a prize-winning rooster. The day young Craw- 
ford Stone is to marry Phoebe Hicks a jealous neighbor 
leaves the rooster’s gate open and the rooster proceeds 
to demolish the odorless onion plants. War follows. 
The Stones shut off the Hicks’s gas and the Hicks re- 
taliate by shutting off the Stones’s water. An armistice 
is agreed upon at eleven p.m. 


“THIS FINE-PRETTY WORLD ” 


A drama in three acts by Percy MacKaye. Produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, December 
26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Beem Spaulding... .....scccccsesccovovsvrcrovencreesss E. J. Ballantine 
Barb POO iiacc diy 0 csciee o.ei0 o0 bode nese 6 p.sieisiels)s eisleleisie aie « John F. Roche 
Goldie (SHOop sc «e+ a\sivisiee sicieewie s.niceielseis csv esacielaonesicieess’s Joanna Roos 
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Granny Shoop (Rhody Melindy)......+.++essesenseeses Reba Garden 
Roosh Maggot....cccccccsessesvevccssceseresscsseseces Albert Carroll 
Gilly Maggot.....scccccsecsssccncvcccsvccsvscssccccccees Perry Ivans 
Mag Maggot.....ccccccecscccserccececsessesssseccees Aline MacMahon 
Arminty Sprattling......0.-cccscccccvcvenceverscecses Esther Mitchell 
Polly “Ann: Clem .).0... 5 aie ouisscis vives vive vies acess seis Pamela Gaythorne 
Witty, Shepheard io. occ cise csiedcnieetulnwisinee st ssie'e T. Lewis McMichael 
Reason Day. it ceccniesso.die/ecare-so suatb sietvins cs eisloip vie. sikie sia apinie €iu e's Dan Walker 
WS ei CR GCN ais 5 aistva.0.3 otare's sirname accel a wu etal nier aaa a Ait dinlsinase William Stahl 
Squire Green Cornet. ....cceccsecccccsccecrsseseccs Robert Le Sueur 
Atidy\Catdlerirccis cclsniec salen cieleipiade ore eisivieleaic’e leatelsle eles’ George Brett 
Jady  Dishmeyis... oc scccies dace cassis Waweess civceenans Polaire Weissmann 
WR UtHIC Madderesys\cctc ss hic sniacrd teleiiniainioale sisie sisterele s\eielsieisioisiels Lily Lubell 
Delpy’ Bocgecn sins: cwiaieccceaes ae evivdmaven one man are Marion Morehouse 


Sava Jee. 2.2 Geci ve deena vast eeens eh atac tens scpeaneete Grace Hooper 
SIG Dini erseraca sive eanl areal oate ale sien siicam cisieiete uisie wieteit areas A. T. Wenning 
Bige BOOMs aise or< vada Nersushele al neinrs tletsientas eis oa'ds a) wi elas, state Charles Wagner 
Gido eekc< ..-Remon La Joie 


..John Crawford 
1 CIDE SEN S Ota: CROP AR OM OPEL hk) Gann DIC OED BC eginald Carrington 

Act J.—Outside the Palings of Gilly Maggot’s Cabin Yard. Act 
II,—Inside the Palings of Beem Spaulding’s Cabin Yard. Act III.— 
Interior of a Log Schoolhouse. 


Represents the author’s attempt to preserve in play 
form something of the character and quaint speech of the 
hill people living far from the railroads in Kentucky. 
The story is of Gilly Maggot who is eager to be rid of 
his wife, Mag, that he may take up with the younger and 
buxomer Goldy Shoop. Gilly hires Beem Spaulding, 
a “defamin’ attorney,” to do a lot of “ lie-swearing ” 
which will prove Mrs. Maggot a bad woman. Judge 
and jury, however, accept the lady’s defense as true, and 


Goldy elopes with Gilly’s nephew. 


“SAINT JOAN ” 
A chronicle play by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the 


Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Bertrand) de! Pualengy:. acces ass sicisonletinsinies. vis ose cise sate cance Frank Tweed 
MLE WAL ain cle-vsleteioin/cta smarter raaire ene tetera -William M. Griffith 
IGE et te GOO ae CORON Gonaoe habeaSBaGee -Winifred Lenihan 
Robert de Baudricourt...... .-Ernest Cossart 
The Archbishop of Rheims .- Albert Bruning 
Lat Rremouille, \'ijavccielc Ueeice Rovio rime oo ane eee Herbert Ashton 
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COULE REA Or einer aa Scie Mieco s ds deals so Cea eae aaaieealetine Jo Mielziner 
Giese CRAisy crocs cisiviss,o braip u's biati cave tes ee ibiabeteie ee Walton Butterfield 
Gap Cara PELILO cioinic ara aiclelnielels (c's e esble'clats s alvre/s ats calwlacio’ Morris Carnovsky 
Wed BUDE ce iar oie soci sl cia atele ovslclele vielerelalate cleeiale lee ne clatrere’ Philip Leigh 
Duchess de la Tremowille.........s.sccccssccecvscees Elizabeth Pearre 
Dunois, Bastard of Orleans...........eccecceceees Maurice Colbourne 
TUR GIe BEA ROn vette Cte Gisecis wise sists, 4s We 6 ca lsig o'o ous trols wie eee James Norris 
idee OR EV REMICES Duikihisinisaiteles ineceine ovaov ewan cad A. H. Van Buren 
Ghaplain! de: Stopambers ob. 50 eds cce bed usteeuseas Henry Travers 
IGNOPOL. OAM VA IS aia eicie: wel chewidis bwiale's siaelbew’a a was are cules Tan Maclaren 
WEBT WICK OR: PAgOitve cla Sure ielsce: la/ae a comee ties Ais es narseteten ciate rats Seth Baldwin 
PENNS SIRTIAESREON'. Sc cis siviscaiarere fais; v0.5 bras eiv bie ss aiolp wate wards Joseph Macaulay 
EBRORDMBELVOLG s Nolan g (iclasieccie «is a aja.e 57s SME EO AOE Gee Albert Perry 
Ee COULGRIOA TEL Onin datedicicwcistotsie sis clvet ie ae Sulstnramtane Walton Butterfield 
prother: Martin’ advent, 0.56 vcs wosecawcvwans oes Morris Carnovsky 
ihe Pxecutionery sescesit Tacos ves oat vseee heeretee aat Herbert Ashton 
AnsBuglishx Soldiers: ch iiss sixes was.cis sleaieodeisesiapearose teins Frank Tweed 
AD Gentleman! Of C920 mactacicis/sccielaisicivale’s s vic waictna veisianio® Ernest Cossart 


The story of the Maid of Orleans told in seven 
episodes. Joan seeks support at Vaucouleurs. She is 
sent to Chinon, where she picks the Dauphin from the 
crowd and wins the support of Dunois and the army. 
She carries the armies through a successful campaign, 
helped by God’s answer to her prayer that the direction 
of the wind be changed. She sees Charles crowned at 
Rheims, breaks with Dunois, is captured by the Burgun- 
dians, tried at Rouen and sent to the stake. In an 
epilogue all those having to do with her life reappear in 
the spirit on the anniversary of her canonization and beg 
her to remain dead, and a saint. If she were to return 
to life she probably would again be flouted by a stupid 
world. 


“ ROSEANNE ” 


A drama about colored people by Nan Bagby Stephens. 
Produced by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, December 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


RGSEADNG. cin Moelcairs sic bU sli Ssiets ...Chrystal Herne 
OM aw dia cece cin dacdalate xia eieiatele ...Blaine Cordner 
MeN ale iciate(h siaiainiyw vai ccursvathin ¥icce'e .. Kathleen Comegys 
POGMCY Es cles. calle. ciel cicivtaie'y «i s'cpiecnlewin bare dives ce rlewsies Murray Bennett 
GI CELO WERLG WH cle aie alc aici cia ois) oletalesaie eis eraibin olsieiei<-4ele's.6 s\6/1 John Harrington 


DIs—FEMpPyY SNOW <o.0.0 ssc ccc cc cisce caves oscvciasvsiee cies Marie Taylor 
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Sis Lindy Gray....-sssecceccscccccesverecceserseeress Tracy L’Engle 
Winnie Caldwell....... ..Irma Caldwell 
Alec Gray.....csceccccccccccscccscvecess «+++.+-Robert Strauss 
Daas Sows ..00sdccevcceersrescccectccsccvevescesese Leslie M. Hunt 


Morninglory Trimble.......cccccccccesccecccscccvccsss Conway Sawyer 
Acts I., IJ. and III.—A Small Town in Georgia. Staged by John 
A. Kirkpatrick. 

Roseanne, a colored laundress, is a devout church- 
woman, a worker in the Ladies’ Aid and a worshipful 
admirer of her pastor. All her faith in God is reflected 
in her faith in the Rev. Brown. To him she entrusts 
the eighteen-year-old orphaned girl she has raised from 
infancy that she may be properly set upon the spiritual 
paths that lead to glory. Then she discovers that Brown 
is wrong, a sinner covering his sins with a cloak of 
religion. When her girl dies she drags the unworthy 
Brown from his pulpit to meet the “sperrit” of the 
dead girl, and urges the congregation to hang him. 
Later she relents and leaves his punishment to God. 


“THE SONG AND DANCE MAN” 


A comedy drama in four scenes by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, December 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


GUESS aparece cals ats (ois nish ata wih rie ie notated sista wala Crelwiatain ie otetare William Walcott 
Chagas cB. Nelsons ics. ox vninccsicleislasielseeaialains'ews'sielcin cine Frederick Perry 
Jaseph: Mardoch ois ccce caysixeasinciasise se vaicivivisinins seieicisiels Louis Calhern 
Pohwy Barrell Fass cikereieia sieve sierp vitneisisesleiontellslele/crat/ereiers George M. Cohan 
Crowley.ccmmcesicsie wien stein etielorane efeleis Corarerereis cere Wm. J. Phinney 
Diva Craig repays cisleistecals ares taal sieiiterstalsteis cHasocodeadces Robert Cummings 
JANE ROsemond sierr.tistretcastaie seicteiels wale es) sie sieleleicvelsie’ s/s Eleanor Woodruff 
Nirosa ane wracraisislere cia cn senreiiatrehicieCie sis ciane\s ei eftcls/eleriseeieare Laura Bennett 
ESolal ge Lane sicie ates cioisiorslarerebovemisialeie Tdttastotaleys vic ef axarete hese Mayo Methot 
Bred Ie cteueic saints ons cuabalniete ieee ie eisinosl cic Sel otereis reece Al. Bushee 
LATE DEV AT Mean neers aaSrc nck dado noderiquboeasens Mary Agnes Martin 
DOr | GLOSbyscratera ie seni ceetets ein awcrate\eiele awision Cloveisarsisetnichic staan John Meehan 
JAA CRO GRAD ate Str Mn} ROS ORANG aU STU am Bras ine apccosds Alice Beam 


Scenes 1 and 2—Nelson’s Apartment. Scenes 3 and 4—Nelson’s 
Business Office. 


“Hap ” Farrell of the team of “Farrell and Carroll, 
songs, dances and funny sayings,” makes Broadway after 
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having been seventeen years a “hick trouper.” At the 
theatrical boarding house where he stops he finds Leola 
Lane, who had been kind to his partner when the latter 
was ill, in arrears for board. He pays the bill, which 
straps him, and three days later, hungry and desperate, 
he tries to hold up a pedestrian with a prop revolver. 
He is bested in the fight that follows and started for 
jail, but on the way tells his story and is given a chance 
to prove it. When he does prove it he finds friends 
and success follows. Then he goes back to being a 
song and dance man. 


“KID BOOTS” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Anthony 
McGuire and Otto Harbach; music by Harry Tierney; 
lyrics by Joseph McCarthy. Produced by F. Ziegfeld 
at the Earl Carroll Theater, New York, December 31, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


POCer CAPA ULY a res ecitienia sv eae Were aici sie aia'a's va a ei pleels nian eles Harry Short 
PECPDELU ER CNAICTOM aiale.aiava)sioieis s c/a wale s\0;6\s\oleisls ¢ vise) sielo la opajstane Paul Everton 
taro ld PARC PAB scien s aitialeleloiciaiaie'e) Ssisinleisis.9)0-s!tielels\aiclele io wield John Rutherford 
MVROH IG lari ll o/c sais ct <iociviels eee ae eioleisisia wisia/ele\ eisai oie\erale em Harland Dixon 
ATC OPERIRIEE cove Sioa picieya nici ve iae’ele\ sierwie!s) ois (o ave\ sce, efelesstaivia tare Harry Fender 
POG CR AICTOM ici clelntnia's six) siclvin.s oin/siu'v\s/ 3a sin nia'p's'e) slvialelalnia epics Mary Eaton 
PACE GOUEE. cnkice cen sma oe aa tins Vee ade tca doi Morton McConnachie 
SOCORG Glen. Grcaittalnie ds sale bave dainclelsa wesc siaerns a(eiaid Jack Andrews 
MaRS PUn Ce CTC w ofeiete (elev etal a¥ernia elefatote stuinie’cie's eiereiele sisiereiels siete veTetocierale Dick Ware 
Secondy Caddie. a a deanceras sc siasisieieswal's selapaaiseres oicyere William Blett 
Parra Caddie te eeilsrleticiie merle cre senso dial e® sleeie se ialeiviciviers spine Frank Zolt 
OMIM CAUGIONL cicgalels/gos Unite des o/as avis sei messiaue reals Waldo Roberts 
ae ay Cate aera Rewerdl s iste sic sini sltem ¢le.cieitie ois, 0c4ig!s\elalee ops: niotn ial Lloyd Keyes 
Rete enolate in cniaien Freiotecelnisie miner vivie loses erat a eh cia game paeere Eddie Cantor 
BEEN Tate) oles cieisl oe fetniietereieia se id sk sine) nl olaieinte hie alas ve: elvis: Sie \aiatetalsIsinicin ae Beth Beri 
Carmen Nile wd ora ras) s\saic. csfeisjoie'a ie idiels/sece e\slerece pisieiov sicvete'ars Ethelind Terry 
MEAS WABI wiote ja nial vin niaeaie fel aitieewto WM olnlGie'a-oraiei ea slate a's 6 sta aie Marie Callahan 
Drs POGepRIMS DICH fos eeclsicnbisies exseteceuscus dud eieulas Jobyna Howland 
andolpiravalentine. tae acic cess teed ss sieleoavejanigga de oeuieals Robert Barrat 
MBA SrAks OlNCer els aol vile raicil oieieisiclnieiela:s aia ie reie\arelaisioialsjejels«cielete Victor Munroe 


George Olsen and His Orchestra 
Act I.—Scene 1—The Exterior of Everglades Golf Club, Palm Beach, 
Florida. Scene 2—The Ladies’ Locker Room. Scene 3—The Caddie 
Shop. Scene 4—Patio of the Everglades Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Trophy Room. Scene 2—The Eighteenth Hole. Scene 3—The 
Exterior of Caddie House—‘‘ The Nineteenth Hole.’? Scene 4—The 
Cocoanut Ball. 
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Boots is the caddie master and official bootlegger 
of a Palm Beach golf club. He also deals in crooked 
golf balls and is tricked at his own game when his best 
friend, the club champion, gets hold of one of the loaded 
balls by mistake and loses the season’s biggest match. 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Hatcher Hughes. Pro- 
duced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theater, New 
York, January 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


David Faw 0 cjers oic's o0j0'0 n:e (or ei9igin' e sieleloiole's wieleie.e'slele(Ginvelaie Augustin Duncan 
INDICE Zs RAR An dere GOOSOO0d SSCC ASCH EODOUC OSE NEGOC OS Clara Blandick 
Sices ELUM clatalatavelccaleleiejorss tal siolelore tis elalersialeieletn’scieleisielelel aetarets George Abbott 
Pale PPV OR Sata ons basses ceiedg vac amin ai anew ew easton ee John F. Hamilton 
JTS PAE Ree eS ROIS CUOCOO.0n UO MICaMOCOZRISOMCIGe COMOMC Burke Clarke 
Bade LOWLY vce co's ws vic veer peep eis Keele viceersinsis ceeMtelaie(n Glenn Anders 
AMA HLOWEV cs) cists cies cveigletersiaie'crooemmals ocaternteloleiciste sn aasictese’e Margaret Borough 


The three acts of the play occur in the Hunt home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains between four o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
o’clock at night of a midsummer day. 


(See page 49.) 


“THE SPOOK SONATA ” 
A fantasy in three movements by August Strindberg. 


Produced by Kenneth McGowan, Eugene O’Neill and 
Robert Edmund Jones. 


Cast of characters — 


LEO PMilicY Gar Cravereieintave alatocstetoietevelscersicthvi sel saroretarcicrsi gestae crestor Mary Blair 
PHEnSto dent's waieicc cs cicieesesieew ple tes cen acme eee Walter Abel 
Olde Mumimel eis hve sew ushincumen ie eieiee eee e olen ee Stanley Howlett 
ahey Dark: Lady vncausmasmas outer een set tree ere Mary Morris 
dheiJanitresa.tesiec vets oer Ree ee eae Ruza Wenclawska 
PherMianeees ics eeleneecconn nse neers Pcie see takes Marion Berry 
The Young iLadynis sae sccmscricidte cece cee meeehieeemane Helen Freeman 
Ghost <ofithe> Consuls. iscincos se cciins ce sine e beetle sicine otto Allen Nagle 
Johansson, Hummel’s Servant......s.eecescccccsccvceces Charles Ellis 
Baron Skansenkorge..........+s+ Sieipieieleeleisis’els/sin\sinisiviere.clele James Light 
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Begware. ch viewed Murray Bennet, Bernard Simon, Samuel Selden 
BONG TALON Tennisncleccia icles co Ubiniars are Wis sels ciiceve mramuatut arse re erat Allen Nagle 
Pie oe ME tain Tas Wr atateyatces pieieie CSisalelp avcisieisiow esses aise sae caw anthae Clare Eames 
PBRORCOLOBEL eintd cles sais clerweivisis eia.eisielerensicis a6 ares Romeyn Park Benjamin 
Pliers Goakc reeves weisiaieicis ui sie piviere oa soins wiser igrenaasio ie ata Rita Matthias 


First Moyement—Outside the House. Second Movement—Inside the 
House: The Round Room. Third Movement—The Hyacinth Room. 


A weird tragedy of ugly and distorted souls, human 
and superhuman. 


“OUTWARD BOUND” 


A play in three acts by Sutton Vane. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New York, 
January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DOSUDEV Ose sinly Seaehiaiete ee Fob iecisn saiasenp os elo menisaree J. M. Kerrigan 
RTAEL brace pata laisisscio ete aie iatereWIal diet tol oe ase bisa bialeiaie siovsieidie eis7eie Margalo Gillmore 
PIG MaLy ioteitencnclebine ible wtelsints aca wcrc Celacie Unione aieeesae Leslie Howard 
AVES REED R cia No wie elnino «] sinin'y Sipinck wetae wisi see eis b sole nin vis are soe site Alfred Lunt 
Mrs. “Gliveden- Baka. s./5.). ce cece cscs sesescsccasse Charlotte Granville 
Bee vae Ww itlanen | DGG, gin icv clas iaiulas w/o 4/5 apsrale,n binvara's OW wintal sibs Lyonel Watts 
IERIE COE a ccernferermtale(olovaisie lec lala aie ciasacegre’®’ereie Waieseiee elaiocs ianle Beryl Mercer 
DAR EGU Gres irk elt din ticein's wie Tiajale sig cine aul cere stelarei eal Eugene Powers 
Rev--Frank ‘Thomps0i.. sis cesicccieseecesecueticae ciacene Dudley Digges 


Act I—In Harbor. Act II. and III.—At Sea. 


(See page 105.) 


“THE NEW POOR” 


A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced 
by Alex. A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Play- 
house, New York, January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Maus CUTTISH OLED crclele/e aisle ajerwinicielaraje ie.’ soles slale's/e/elaisiern Beth Franklyn 
Cofistance— Wellb ys. siiceccvcsercecesscrccseeesanennenit Irene Purcell 
BOLE yes WC LI Via ao cieicis,e(eleie siafeie'eie'w'ais s\elei6iv e/a isis-0 0 p-eiaivieiele: sien Myra Hampton 
Mary Maxwell Maudsley......-sescccssscssesececcese Norma Mitchell 
Amos Wellby...ccccccscccccccccccccsnecccscccccssccsese Herbert Yost 
ANICO® WELDS Aion evince torsltiae s oe Ui a vibe 06s clos eet oeass Anita Booth 


Miller C. Guttbridge.....ccesecescevveccccccvccces Morton L, Stevens 
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Princess) Tritacccdivici-ccwapduve seo wsgreee seis Lillian Kemble Cooper 
The Grand Duke Boris.......ccccccccsccccccccsccseens Lyn Harding 
Gonnt- ll yan sercicvesisicsisiexes William Wiliams 
Prince Vladimir. . 0. osccevicccvccccevcvescsevsecevsvecns George Thorpe 
IGP COU Aree is, ors'se's wins otelaicial his eisietolslo miata die cl ebeleiate sieve Ralph Sipperley 


The three acts take place in the Living Room of the Wellbys’s 
Country House in Connecticut. 


The Wellbys’s servants have deserted them. Alice, 
the oldest daughter, engages a quartet of impoverished 
representatives of the Russian nobility to take their 
places. The Russians are so wonderful all the young 
Wellbys fall in love with them, and social standards are 
amusingly distorted. Finally the new servants are 
suspected of being English picture thieves, but prove, 
in freeing themselves of the charge, that they are only 
four good actors. 


“ ANDRE CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two parts by Andre Charlot. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, January 9, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Jack Buchanan Beatrice Lillie 
Fred Leslie Gertrude Lawrence 
Robert Hobbs Dorothy Dolman 
Herbert Mundin Marjorie Brooks 
Ronald Ward Barbara Roberts 
Douglas Furber Jill Williams 


Staged by Andre Charlot. 


mall Od eon OO BLY Rae 


A drama in three acts by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and 
Milton Herbert Cropper. Produced by Arthur Ham- 
merstein at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, 
January 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


LALLY SEs lak@ia se eccse sce) spsibiels aisvereiels eicivisen sere sicieielcie o@itiaioniaie George Farren 
Marya lakers ses ceris(es iets oisie sine aisesiio sins irinntinn Elizabeth Patterson 
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(ho A ea ee ees CREE OATS ietseielareit sierercte Se erplelavere sists George Anderson 
Eo yarRlakcewsscaicdawe Vein c dsw'sind cele wa cals delalelans Martha-Bryan Allen 
OMB LA Kec crnieremiiy ae ominin sisieveiess sisieie sicoeterreementen inns Wallace Ford 
Gypsy Jim... . eves ccccssscccsecceeccescnsescscecencs Leo Carrillo 
AWOECE TE eracy a ers teverc crave ciaa’aieie ss alcs:siaseierere'ecjertaeisieisleleiticis atc Harry Mestayer 
DAT a terstatercete ievarcwsiawatsral sieves sie)a.e.''o.010 viele; svassievate eis crawinenens Fleming Ward 
IBtellennee cece cues celsices chess cocaine cae awe mene scenes Ethel Wilson 
ROB aera oles coin acaiaiciesasiolala ciohs’elclelcis vis ereieleis wine sie sisvsibreeisa ear Averell Harris 
Ra cete nara nee Metre aac sieistaveyevecraiciciscoisle'slaweietarslen Grattan Virginia Wilson 
Basel ORs cue dratcraesere ies ete tore le ate clawing ate alerese Grate vevaiebiee a aigrnmins Joseph Spence 


Act I. and Iil—Home of the Blakes. A Small Town in the 
Middle West. Act III.—Home of Mr. Prentiss. 


The Blake family is about to crash. Harry, the father, 
is a broken attorney, ready to run; Mary, the mother, 
is a hopeless hypochondriac; Lucy, the daughter, un- 
happy at home, plans to elope; Tom, the son, a dis- 
couraged inventor, is thinking of suicide. Then Gypsy 
Jim knocks at the door, convinces them he is possessed 
of something resembling supernatural powers, restores 
their faith in themselves and leaves them happy. Later 
he is discovered to be an eccentric millionaire who takes 
this means of applying practical charity where it is the 
most needed. 


“THE MIRACLE ” 


A legend in eight scenes by Max Reinhardt; book by 
Karl Vollmoeller. Produced by Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Century Theater, New York, January 
16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MASROOMge rigid eines so niveienaee Kae sixae Saisie we vise Lady Diana Manners 
RCRA Sule ioa tole nicl sisisialoieisis v sine eisivie'< ap els'o sisiefe's UWininaicire se Charles Peyton 
AGAIN LATO SAO a ralcigaisian cielo sieiieiaisieine Dee sleltieldtetas « David Hennessey 
Me ACENSE SIA raiciais ale ayaqe-aceraiom a aya = le)6/0 aiatavorolei0\ taco syilsie\cia. skew Elsie Lorenz 
MONG VGH ALOR GONE ae 6/0\alo. eve. vice sinieie coielacs: wine c-e.sieivig ers Mrs. John Major 
Mother of) the. Naaiiiic sce cciccecswcsces ees Claudia Carlstadt Wheeler 
Grandmother of. the ‘Nita. iccisociecesise's cele gece relne cic Laura Alberta 
PEO INE craiet slant eraistaleialsreosdisie's ¢\vielrisic'e elsleldivisle @.p\cis,areisiere Rosamond Pinchot 
The Abbess..... Wis wsinjsia Mechel ates ald xinicie sisideie wea Saumemtate Mariska Aldrich 
ame URI ra Sie dialola Sina spas ai cidisisia'e!¥ sjsivicisie ve niclbibals/eisinewlers Louis Sturez 
BENOMBULLOMABLEL siecle s «eisai s vise clojeicieie'<ie’sisiece eseiaiaarre Lionel Braham 
BR ENG Pe NCTA go Evers ele viciss t/a b orarereiniplalstais/ate e/ae'ssa(e(o'cipiecnieieicielslais Orville Caldwell 
APE US ITO ECR BANE vc (cloeteis cle cialeniel eels slaiecsie-vieislc ce nets Rudolph Schildkraut 


Iehey Bolen euce aco anon dhe Ce Ed THO CODOCCOUOUO ADO CCID Schuyler Ladd 
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A Crippled Piper.....csececesossseres DOC OC EIENIIAD Werner Krauss 
The Archbishop........ ...Luis Rainer 
The Shadow 6f Deathic. i. ccee sis oes wicies pee cevvacsinns gas Luis Rainer 
At Gzardas Dancer . occ viccic oe eienains senensisisineunis.s Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
AvGuest. of the. Commt. creiscie vp neieinisic ever vsivie.ennisicis Mariska Aldrich 
De P TANCE Aare (a loicier oly olatuloteraiere kalpisis akaiala)asa "nels 0\n/neleversia\e Schuyler Ladd 
Majordomos, ...ccsccsccccccvdvecartecvecsers Fritz Field, Carl Linke 
The Em perOre sc-s:o0iae via disisrwjewiaivrs bis iala.biaieieivie (a wim spine Rudolph Schildkraut 
The Spirit of Revolution......0..csccesseseresssies Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
CIEL: OM Ceres sane wisie sia sie eistetw d.avolats Nicholas Glowatski, Louis Sturetz 
MU Seas aictastnve v.cteusicitae vleaarnielsiets Messrs. Balieff, Auburn, Linke, Burns 
Revolistionist <i) 0% coe tsieis sielelslacisisieis dleleis|ajow e.ai0fe)s\siedla'alp<)ein's Fritz Feld 
BK OCULIOH EE , 5; 4:1 oleial ose /aleie|oiolsieleielslelsiele'a/eieiviniecd ¢is)4isie/e\s\sleisieis\e Lionel Braham 
IPYVESEyicrescie: craraie e-clels v1 b1s wistere wi aissstaveretoleintate sve of sietersts| ste se sinh Monsieur Friedli 


The Max Reinhardt staging of the old legend in which 
Megildis, a young nun, dreams that she is lured into 
the world, where she learns much through suffering, and 
returns to the great cathedral from which she fled to 
discover that the compassionate and understanding 
Madonna has descended from her niche and performed 
her duties during the years she was away. 


“MERRY WIVES OF GOTHAM ” 
(“ FANSHASTICS ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by Henry Miller at the Henry Miller Theater, New York, 
January 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PROLOGUE 
JAMA IDYciotets aiaielesniotele-e:e)¥isie vie lavaiy vis)eleis sini eidjeieieie'¢ cie.e'y cisiviemiee Eddie Quinn 
Patayiee clyorcsorteratorous eer or outa talaciciatniete anesisre ardictaverolnia Gave William Quinn 
Phoelim = Hennessy) \s..sa ceva anes elsiaelaiste versisieis wieie nae eames Tom Maguire 
Sister Mercedes Ganwiaineis tee aigisivispecs eiaieay Ge.e ale eiowareicere arse Avis Hughes 
Brigid: Shannahar, «secre ce:sicreiais ts aeialg-e sisielelnfele ere Ocmia nein ae Mary Ellis 
Mother cAgnesiiacisiccalsisississtascicw hasten e © icine levkiqeinisinaten Judith Vosselli 
Mises Mortinder sac oa qereeicrevsinlessieieiejsakesicie + a sie sinscersts aisles a0, Ann Winston 
Cathy Donovan cssictcs!eforleladerettls/ol flaicis eee cla nemaieeate Mignon O’Doherty 

THE PLAY 
Denbeigh..........scecsnesecceerccerccecscersescsens Bertha Ballenger 
DirkoDeRhonde s.icsamy aciimtislenees cielo me wienermene William Hanley 
Anne Den honde’ . tcisciaisistcigis fei sivcelsielsiv elves tibiae cle ouieinic Grace George 
Lambart DeRhonde.....s....0.esseceese SHR ete Berton Churchill 


AtinieO7 Lanay., clocinis:cewcieisitces Laura Hope Crews 
Seumas O’Tandy .-Arthur Sinclair 
Andy Gorman.. stale ndiearess ainiaiessie viepnbicenes ee Pendens Arthur Cole 
Ophelia O’ Tandy. see eecersesvecceesccccceccscccccresccees Mary Ellis 
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MADOENAN GUL Acts eetaicisie ee sIOEC ROT ai e'w tie saie owiGenteeaeaeanls George Wilson 
ROMERO Ve a carci ois cisinclelsincreandles we vhaweeseasehGhrekees Lewis A. Sealy 
BER OL THO MEAL ah clatecitio es Gistiiea Blain Gale e sielawavdivion tls.a cece had John Miltern 
WLAOWH CORMAN hie datisisiess caiis nes views vicsaie ewes wae Mignon O’Doherty 
AS imal (GOPMEN yee cased Cx Heid oe). ceele vw o eae ye eeelnee William Quinn 
RO LO UnUE crete Cee aisinre ia x ha cieatein'bicae oom toue lore Herbert Farjeon 
PIU EGRESS aices ae ative Giolneccisets wle/enie aieda ton eomuearoow Judith Vosselli 


Prologue—St. Ann’s Orphanage, Ireland, 1830. Act I.—Scene 1—A 
Room in the DeRhonde Mansion, New York. 1873. Scene 2—A Room 
in the O’Tandy Dwelling, Upper Fifth Avenue. Scene 3—Major Fow- 
ler’s Law Offices. Act II.—Outside the O’Tandy Dwelling. Act 
IlI.—Scene 1—The Olympic Halls. Scene 2—Outside Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Forty-three years before the action of the play begins, 
twin girl babies were taken from St. Ann’s orphanage 
in Ireland, one adopted by a farmer’s wife and the other 
taken by an actress on her way to America. In the 
play they meet but never discover their relationship. 
One is the wife of a wealthy and influential New Yorker, 
Lambart DeRhonde, and the other the wife of Seumas 
O’Tandy, a “squatter” on the DeRhonde “ goat hills ” 
at 69th Street and Fifth Avenue in 1873. The wives feel 
a curious bond of sympathy and share a sense of humor 
that permits them to understand and manage their re- 
spective prigs of husbands, who mean well, for all they 
are “ fanshastic,” as Annie O’Tandy puts it. 


“THE ROAD TOGETHER ” 


A play in four acts by George Middleton. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
January 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


WWalrrertetanesd a cesar is sianie de ee are cieteiaels cle ot sieyce aie leis rea esha John Dwyer 
RBA TR OTLEC SS delcia csi intias einis wnvese wine v1 Wieie'atg' nie ohn cresayn'e H. Reeves-Smith 
PlOrd SICeNts calcccenvws ctcw cea: sae vetiat cc ee ces MATIOLIC NRAambeau 
WAT CG IN CTE s ricieioieiareixietaeieis/aicisieinisiais(biele a'ein sictsicse veins! sipielvieie A. E. Anson 
lee PCR NIET ciate erences ats acrete oan aieevard area vein Susniy «ic Riel NOI Ivy Troutman 
PEGUSAMOLG sc otis ca caictv anes o e's clas ade dabaecs siege ves Harry Minturn 
AEM er RRS R HEC DA COC CROC TOR OC ees Charles W. Guthrie 
PPC UMM BC OL. cco pa cine seek eins we ae inals ails Me Wein aise William Balfour 
PSRAGMET COTS T o! c.cl visu) 4 4:5 die e 4ia'e a lceiefols| Wiviste-s e'u'e.a\cyvcwlviaie Sin Robert Adams 
Meroe ie ote em sel Cae ats ah orc pa ai niaemceseirol alana etelera Ove e/a epsrae’ sie atalo eieinlevae Ethel Tucker 


Act I. and II.—At the Kents’s. Act III.—At Julia Deering’s. Act 
IV.—At the Kents’s again. In a Large Eastern City. 
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Dora Kent feels that the career of her successful 
husband, District Attorney Kent, is like a child she has 
watched over and protected. When she discovers that 
he has failed her, and is about to sell his honor to the 
corporations to save the family home, she demands that 
he remain true to her faith in him in payment for the 
sacrifices she has made—notably when she refused 
to go away with a man she loved more. Her con- 
fession goads Kent to an admission that he, too, has 
loved another woman and he proposes that now they 
know neither really loves the other they separate. They 
find, however, that having come along the road together 
for ten years it is not easy to bear the thought of separa- 
tion. The past is past. A new love has come to them. 


“THE LIVING MASK ” 
A satirical comedy in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. 


Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, New York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DABAOLEG <i sinjs s/s aes hekeete vis cise cles \ oun las vecca/e sts Koes Thomas Chalmers 
Arialdo... ....Rex K. Benware 
On AITE O siere ors lesescie tolerate clclerettialcia lets erwiniete’s @aterstslaters svaratiniers Ralph Macbane 
Bertoldo., onpehpnncine se bone So0r, Gerald Hamer 
GJOVEBRE A ie 01s cials,o.0 preaepein es SOME Ta eie'ai 8 tinct. scheme a nant Arthur Bowyer 
Marquis: ‘Carlo Di tNolle gots sat vicleels sve elc'o isis ole vivelvailers Stuart Bailey 
Baron’ Tito (Beleredi. ss ccc sh sisinisisitinsisares) sin cjaye'ererevece Warburton Gamble 
Dr.) Dionision Gononi AG conateru caw views siclare wien Civiecioaretorione Thomas Louden 
Donna Mathild exch cciciseteiciciselcioiicteiontene iereieislesicarnche Ernita Lascelles 
‘Lhe (Maxchesina’ Mrida sensi caeaeystesicoercisisteislte cisternae einer Kay Strozzi 
pei) 82) Sha 08) AYE ee eer TRAN OT AND eae OC Orn nEre tomas Arnold Korff 


Act I.—The Drawing Room of a Lonely Villa in Umbria. Act 
II.—An Adjoining Room in the Villa. Act III.—Same as Act I. 


A young Italian, preparing to appear as Henry IV of 
the Holy Roman Empire at a masquerade ball, suffers 
a fall from his horse, bumps his head on a stone and 
thereafter imagines he is the monarch himself. To 
humor him and keep him quiet his friends and relatives 
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surround him with the trappings and attendants of 
Henry’s supposed court. This has been going on for 
twenty years when the play opens. A new alienist is 
about to try a new cure based on the reénactment of 
certain scenes connected with the original accident. In 
the midst of these preparations the insane man suddenly 
makes it known that he had recovered his mind years 
before, but preferred the freedom from contact with a 
hypocritical world that insanity gave him. Also, finding 
among his regathered friendships the woman who had 
jilted him and the man who had taken her from him, 
he kills the man, upbraids the woman and goes back to 
madness with every indication of making a thorough job 
of it this time. 


“ LOLLIPOP ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Zelda Sears; music 
by Vincent Youmans. Produced by Henry W. Savage, 
Incorporated, at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, 
January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


INET ie NEGRO. ols cies d ce wi vines aleteate'esclvieis «0c e,0 aln’ara/e/ata'nfa e/sie's Adora Andrews 
PVR SARL retete af rt aierolainvesaicieleisrejaiey ois esol yoiasara(o/o14eis]6\0.o) ain. 4ca}eiehs/olazais Gloria Dawn 
EGE 5 aio ces ad cresad pe oot Haan CSC OLSOCOMNOU ODOM ONUBOOOS Aline McGill 
DonpmEarlos scpemeddas cae a sleet aisioie clnlelsralsivielesveoiaalars Leonard Ceiley 
REAR Essen GATLALV ic eis) ed ois [die jets bseiaie aie oslsyslv)eieicsarsjelatsiice\s ora Nick Long, Jr. 
MLCEIMIG acl cherat ale that elerare carsiSiste atm a (iis aja e wiel oleic bla lais's eictave ars Virginia Smith 
aN er ene the MUA sTATY «ita: als ¥e cratiataiats|ovaiale’ plat isin elo oieret etahd' viene sie’ (eiala nieleleiaeiese Ada May 
UCL SLB cyetaterar ern arears eraroveins(e(srcisitieure/sitcteiove aieiereavejolatsasens)ainiase/o A Dark Secret 
George rls ae cis cee dsenicdelelsia ciioidin 2\s(a'evie'ateld Pe ciakaay ak choi a lO Gus Shy 
alba Ghacencetenrer ea ciine els ete shisice scicisineiciie es\eiote cists iepvind Harry Puck 
MVEneaeatoeEr Liv tereinea cols a iels oatsta alas ava\ereterale a's o'eVelale efeinscielelelersvelels ete Zelda Sears 
PRL oar wiagarery cre wavele sey poinle 5 di nldyd Be oi s(etely ols istosa bi afe\dus Florence Webber 
Specialty Dancers.................--Addison Fowler, Florenz Tamara 
PALRIMGON A aa ran tos, ciald ove ahetinchar eel erate» Eels wise che'.e epidiee'e Mark Smith 
| TO Eye Ss Seta CLIC DIDO COOP REE AIC OI EIC ODEO OOO DONC L> Karl Stall 
WRT MAGUS crete) sista ciatalevereistele re cicisia aieleisietecaia\e/® a/e}s\ore'sjatecefelerslers Leonard St. Leo 


Act I.—Adoption Day at the Franco-American Orphanage. Act II. 
—Mrs. Garrity’s Summer Home. Act III.—Laura’s Home. 


Laura Lamb is called “ Lollipop” at the orphanage, 
and the name sticks to her, naturally, after she is adopted 
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by Mrs. Garrity, a rich but catty lady. At the Garritys’s 
Laura meets an attractive plumber, frees herself from 
the accusation of having stolen Mrs. Garrity’s purse, 
and attends the masked ball in costume in the last act. 


“SWEET LITTLE DEVIL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frank Mandel and 
Laurence Schwab; music by George Gershwin. Pro- 
duced by Laurence Schwab at the Astor Theater, New 
York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


IR Sita siaisracsis ciate caved creleiealsioniavelsistaiers Gietaielaiecereisiacea, casieters) siete Rae Bowdin 
HG) RoR a O Gn Cad ORO ORME OS UTIGo DOA DOONCOOROOEE - Marjorie Gateson 
Mary) Rourke ’sisiicc cicieisiereare's 101 o nie isin icine isles’ a:sie:eie 0) = olereefelelele y Ruth Warren 
Sars Will sou's:o rere axctaicte sie) als tie etereleve s.ata's ioisio.e.6 oa.074-4 a ielesia/ale Franklyn Fe 
Virginia Araminta Culpepper. ...Constance Binney 
Tom Nesbitt... 2.0 cc0cccscccccccecsvecscerccsvensnessecs Irving Beebe 
Fred Carrington. . .-- William Wayne 
Jim: Henry.....0<.0« fs ++sse++++Charles Kennedy 
SELLE vase ares ciare slot cisietalerer@ole sinteieletaminreleoye’e tHe Sisrslete’ai nie ais Mildred Brown 
diode Edwardes cccntsetis auch stevens olan uk blpesleniaaan Bobbie Breslaw 
Richards Brooksis..< «lees vis elaine s seieesinie ss see cists ieee William Holbrook 
Marion. TOWNS ics vison ule one wreet duis divle teak une cc ecems cea ema Olivette 


Act I. and II.—Joyce West’s Apartment on the Roof of a New York 
Apartment Building. Act III.—Sierra Notre, Peru. 


Virginia Culpepper is visiting Joyce West in New 
York, Virginia being a simple child and Joyce a “ Fol- 
lies” girl. Tom Nesbitt, a South American engineer, 
strikes up a correspondence, as he supposes, with the 
“Follies ” girl, but Virginia writes all the letters. Tom 
comes to New York to collect $40,000 and his girl, dis- 
covers that she is interested only in the money and 
turns finally to Virginia, the “sweet little devil ” who 
tricks the show girl into revealing her true character. 
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A play in three acts by Zona Gale. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 


New York, January .22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ERAGE HAST WADI aioe 50 n since Sowa e onleis ae tee sieiasie Antoinette Perry 
Pha Reverend: Barden), csicccs ss sec crcvecesisuesseens Frederick Webber 
MEM EROUM co R Rane hale nis sania sda aecua keane Caneeee wales Laura Sherry 
Abpea A REOMPRIIUD n/a is.0:0,0:,s, se1elenisis.cleveielassie.0.6\Qcldoaess Adelaide Fitz-Allen 
MAME adttuatieed ie Waicecaaes Auer acs gash each an caueceme ene Marion Allen 
NMED UIA SMPLRM ETA crcl creel Sin’ersie/a.eisve: a's «sia sinc sere /aieieie tre tisieie/aeresin Walter Huston 
Ph aeGh AuAREOLT Hs \oisis ase k's's\ls.cie'o's\s sipla(s 0i0'p sin ies wine ate elvis e Minna Gombell 
WAI Ae ERIC SCLOOH ORG; alaraicis(e ec 9,010, oiaicseisiale,o ciatcisie wipieinieletenusers Ethel Wright 
CWC a nbair Vieistersiainiciuinicis eine sielsips\we 910i f's-aroie op ieies Aesreioinis Parker Fennelly 
RE VaITG WL CLAR PLAT Yih elhi 621815 (61 piso eca'c) sleleieseiosaisieie)e,eo1s arava scorers Helen Sheridan 
Winnie aiatalayolebeters @ svoleisia als ielatpwte evs Florence Barrie 


Mis’ Henry Bates. 
Mis’ Nick True 
Max Bayard 
Jeffrey Pitt 


y 
Act I.—1902. Scene 1—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. 
lude—Town Talk. Scene 2—Arbor at Barbara Ellsworth’s. 


lude—Upstreet. Scene 3—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. Interlude 
—Downstreet. Scene 4—Alcove of Hotel Lobby. Act II.—Scene 
1 and 2—Living Room at Pitt’s House. Scene 3—Bedroom at Eltovar 
Hotel. Scene 4—Living Room at Pitt’s House. Act III.—1922. 


Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. 


Catherine Sayre 
asa ..Mildred Miller 
Mis’ Matt Barber. Emily Lorraine 
...Marie Haynes 
..-Minnie Milne 
-C. Henry Gordon 
-Borden Harriman 
BAOUIY dice slale ale atora'els)sioin/e oir: 6's lalerarn cise orale gcc )elsieiajdree siia'siote Florence Peterson 


Marshall Pitt, selling canned goods in a small mid- 
West town, meets Barbara Ellsworth, whose father has 
just died. His sympathy appeals to Barbara. Also she 
needs a man around the house. So they are married. 
But Barbara begins to find Marshall an awful boob 
almost immediately. A year later she can stand him 
no longer and runs away with the trombonist of a jazz 
band. Marshall, still pathetically in love with Barbara, 
goes to the Klondike and comes back with $125,000, 
only to discover that his son, become a college boy in 
his absence, is almost as much ashamed of him as his 


wife used to be. Barbara never comes back. 
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“THE GIFT ” 


A drama in three acts by Julia Chandler and Alethea 
Luce. Produced by Anna Lambert Stewart at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, January 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Madame. Lamb enter sjs:se eve teletetrioteloieiatelascVotele's/ofn'alslele|vielnieleverelsiulsitis Ida Mulle 
VarGia? Cavertinn rt ducnss ace dca vorddielsi nde saisloaeleisisiecelae Leonore McDonough 
Richard MBaii s)g:4.2 se sv os Auto osama Viotqaipiie vieiatat de Pedro de Cordoba 
Patil? Bain’). jac « 61216102 %ele c's v's'ein'e'ble/a/elale\cl o(e/eieielelsiuiele oie G. Davison Clark 
DapHn ees cc sreicsc sis nie wsioje sigiviciuiciun sisi ae eieisialeleis)e'lerstale Elizabeth Bellairs 
SiC Geka er eisioici o's 0:010\e's oie! oclal aininiaietels aici elo wieist eae oleie' ovsieid/ etar® Effingham Pinto 
von) oD GONG isis 5:5 cise 0 os eelele seve ercom ere evelore eels cre cloleja-orere Doris Kenyon 
SOR ALMGtrGNG. 5 < iais <'e'uioninieinaio'wih[o\e a b's lotoloie’s|e/ets e Frederick R. Macklyn 
Blareie® Barinetaitsisic sist cic oie crelule siaiv’e wie 8 (vc (a-wte silt cla hina viet Alice Parks 
Margaret= Marshall, pidistcsisioeleteistalctelniate's:sietete\e'e!aiareistelstole Madeline Davidson 


Act I., II. and III.—-Richard Bain’s Studio, in the Latin Quarter, 
Paris. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Richard Bain, painting in Paris, is given to late 
parties and gay ladies. Yvonne Dubois, applying for 
a job as his model, falls desperately in love with him 
and seeks to save both his talent and his health by 
inspiring him to a cleaner life and better work. She 
succeeds, eventually, but, being physically frail, she 
dies just as her painter triumphs. 


“THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN ” 
A drama in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced 


by Guthrie McClintic at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
January 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


(MraseF arnenis)<:crc, cise vis ois 10 miei cieieaieiaieie7s SiS aie shu vcg.tie sejelviaiaie Zefie Tilbury 
Shirley, VPGide trnesciorlecieies eerie secleeesreltierieia leer Katharine Cornell 
Martin: Warrenis;,.«/cvrateveremedlete unl veleisieisiarainare/ars tasetaleteroreice ie one Tom Nesbitt 
ELA HESS eraistatetere (ote steelers otareiniere siciaitemlceiseiaieveresiars ree cree Augusta Haviland 
Muriel ‘Hanbury: S.Ga.osbinesine sbiner cane daweeste hopes oe Helen Robbins 
Chussie: Hare sre..w:cl cin sclerce ae taneceternroeremieisiale-shaematce Reginald Sheffield 
Ben wete, Lomas: sivisicw wale seocussies searete sia e's vasa es wep aercreee Ivan Simpson 
Mra. SHARbury ness tiewaciset annie eaten se saneiceamieeceient Lillian Brennard 
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T. Wygney Percival 
Sierevoreterers Orlando Smith 
. Farren’s in a suburb of 


Act I., II. and III.—Sitting Room at M 
London. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Shirley Pride has been brought up in the family of the 
Farrens in a London suburb and has always been in love 
with Martin Farren, her foster brother. Learning on the 
eve of his marriage to another girl that he is in danger 
of exposure as a thief at his office, because he temporarily 
has borrowed certain securities, and being offered the 
incriminating evidence in exchange for her virtue by the 
villain who holds it, Shirley completes the bargain. 
But when Martin learns what she has done he angrily 
denounces her and insists upon confessing his guilt and 
going to jail rather than accept such a sacrifice from 
her. Two years later Martin, broken and cynical, re- 
turns home to find his mother dead and Shirley still 
waiting. Circumstances finally open his eyes to the 
girl’s great love of him, and his love of her. 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH” 


A play in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by the 


Dramatists’ Theater, Incorporated, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, January 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Rat Ue Bion ace snr coc JBUCONOOn OD GUUSAOOOICIOL He Norman Trevor 
BemveS) INGA Ss oa cats s/cieetelerde s sielele.e.cle wins wieidleisisialas devis,s Katherine Grey 
WRG LPO UINT 5 card acs win ciaiei ninja d ¥inia clay) 0\i0'4 ee spanjee\sipis ae araa William Seymour 
MIG DIAG se ivinre is yo eal ets rida pcialeaclo ¥ 6/74. b's e'e\eib/sie/e.sieis.ajg.0\v.nieiocs, Purnel Pratt 
BEGGS S cfaia' ninis niolewerk Rloigigin) ais'o wiaiole.ce s'e ls avie es bese wcle'e Florence Pendleton 
Pele DEEL AOCN as cis sais ges sieves o Cau nse s eases swotsmaled ais Lorna Elliott 
Mra. “Bradley..cccccccccsccssvccesnavsveccecune Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
MAGE TR SAIG haiete aials a, o1aieialene’elol oie) 1 (s14-4s¥-0.0\s/o\vielsseie\e o\s\sisiniel gis John Marston 
Buoriclel Od tc ACh eke a.cinie a0 aisle eine aivie]s aieieitin, wielere sjelane Geoffrey Wardwell 
BGOUN ABGOIS crarcie yaar, oles eau weld vlaiwinsieine(ee'g esicisie/aieiu pes wbewie Miriam Doyle 
STH Gley UBER On cette acs van ls.o x s/nlela.e d:8 ec'vidie ewiwislee cele vielvinry Eric Dressler 
Dagar. Cavcol larejontvisis aleialesteleveletele sivie/s(e'ave,sicleleleiwicie eleleleicixts Shirley Warde 
Elliott Kipiberley i. ic cicceveccstecsseevecccccnavasecee Harry Cowley 


Act I., Il. and I1I]—The Living Room of the Ingals’s House in a 
Small City of the Middle West, 


(See page 132.) 
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“ MOONLIGHT ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Le Baron; 
music by Con Conrad; lyrics by William B. Friedlander. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber, at the Longacre Theater, 
New York, January 30, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Jinimiv, Farnqworthi: cae. cs vse sve e weve de gee eels vive dau vite Louis Simon 
George: Var Horne soi. /). oc we siec'cleie's cies weiss olp's si slnisiolnte bieietaie's Glen Dale 
Betty: Durican 26k 05 aisjaraicfe siarelvelvisic/a/aisig ele ‘ayefals.sie)e oselereleusieawn Maxine Brown 
TOW TERAICOLE. 4.5 jaj0\s101s) s/siaie olesa v/a s10:4 sein falas alas a st s\siatpiota Gea Allyn King 
Saranne Pragks Foc siccecestvcesviceicad > <icesie va seed’ beeiln antela Elsa Erst 
Brooks as scccc cheisicnlecnis siietseiepulaseneing igs eas avieg Robinson Newbold 
Wier Var ya. css uric cnt eseevsiad slissis siecle niciee es Ernest Glendinning 
WEAEIO 5.5 cis. 0.0 os Sein cieelsoin'se cine pleinaadisie s/shinsin'ds viene ssmwie% Helen O’Shea 
SPECIML ID ARCETAs «\sitbisis siecereleioisisleletera tie sie </scls}s elnipis The Lorraine Sisters 


Act I. and II.—Jimmie Farnsworth’s Home on Long Island. 


The plot of this one is from a farce called “I Love 
You,” written by Mr. Le Baron some years back. One 
society man wagers another dress suit fellow that he 
can cause any two young people to fall in love by 
maneuvering them into a comfortable seat under a rose- 
colored lamp while a violinist plays soulful music in 
the next room. The scheme works perfectly, but always 
on the wrong people. 


ie) 1 Wo es 
A drama in three acts by Robert Presnell. Produced 
by Devsilck, Incorporated, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, January 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


BODEN IEFO as cic: ve a cieie's vierechausisieielelsioe ines eisiaieieleYereielevara eye enters Ralf Belmont 
POUT yraieiate, vB aisialcia’s ene weWis Nin pela eka wats x opis wise aaa alee Selena Royle 
IMIGUGLN tsiarsiatvavinia cence ele cia etbealcieip irene sincere te Richard La Salle 
VGSOsat ws ein Skis sine ave dsieee a eiasistaeaapotisetaskalsenemeces Clarke Silvernail 
Manin as sara reinveleressae aaa sts eracaeeisio inicieiisle aise iaeeG elena Leslie King 
Carlos Ortega...c.e.cccoeersvsccercssiticsesetiesiseess William Bowman 
Wi seen isierosiaiainitla,otalea icin tei Bt ista oeneelecak ieee seancretama eerste John Maroni 
LeGha sivas cloaks aslo taiausis.s eesuereiawe sieramerne tie ci aciotaica reenter Lisle Leigh 
Mattorraesiciasiioaic eu nisteletiemeataamiclon we easiaes ena seme te Jack McElroy 
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Wabie SHMORS ices ceiceincreinisajenie cess tiaie ec sin mneieesineaciaraats Bradford Hunt 
Zea BALGHs ts wiaic cehascn cfeieys wines ieinioscisie 8 eeesiatiets Wie eiece Cae Carlin Crandall 
HOI aecatonaiaie vis Serer Tavis eie/miele's erase Gorreeh te Aaieacas ee sabes Abbe Corbeau 
UREAELy Niacin rata ntaneletane dir RO wl oicls cials o'b.5's sie oxee ee baie paKeraee A. M. Bush 
GYBS PR MANG eRe vigheacaieke vis ais aicae welelsiea@a emadeise samehes Lola Florisca 
CPA MIR IST cc cy covet eas ate Geral rns he erence acaterer aici Solly Maldona 


Act I.—Interior of House of El Viejo, Ancantes, Barcelona. Act 
II.—Café Villa Martin, Valencia. Act III.—Same as Act I. 


Jose is a writer of songs but also a junkman. Born 
in the Ancantes, “a stinking morass of junk,” a “ thieves’ 
market,” near Barcelona, Spain, he is bound to spend 
his life “in the bondage of tradition.” Jose loves Paula 
and, thinking he has killed a rival, Miguel, runs away to 
Valencia. There he takes up with smugglers and cabaret 
singers, and writes a popular song that makes him rich. 
But when he gets back to Barcelona Paula has married 
Miguel. Which complicates matters until Jose’s father 
stabs Miguel and leaves the way clear for love and song 
writing. ; 


“ FASHION ” 


A revival of the comedy of 1845 by Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Arranged by Brian Hooker and Deems Taylor. Pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, February 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
OMe ae keine iecsitiaial Rist ie sissies alate) cia¥a pl aieretd (a) aioveiiinss érareldltyalains George Brown 


WE TILEMM CEE OG coatetatie asia Pini winie) cial o aha(vid, 1 pVbks.o' a 'a/eve aceleiwiaté v's ‘oinialfeleisuatejare'e Mary Blair 
Mr. Tiffany. Romeyn Benjamin 


Mrs. Tiffany «.»..-Clare Eames 
Snobson... Allen W. Nagle 
SOrephina vices vices cvccens Helen Freeman 
T. Tennyson Twinkle..... -Charles Ellis 
Augustus Fogg.....-.+-eeeeeeee .-Harold McGee 
COnnE SONIA TEE a2 5 aie ras) = eininio\e v/s ip 10,4) efesri jars’ slelezee.e.cm.e Stanley Howlett 
PRniEED AR Swe axed Mate a eis Sr9 ar ep ale ars mO ha 9.070 Sid ,nide g 010.6, ¥'6, elefa a i apes Perry Ivins 
Gertndey wacalan start neidte nadie afe)sletd © eleva yeveCeie' sip cualoieea/eipeis Mary Morris 
SIGIOMCUCTIOW MEd ca dares de ee ale visio e's'sielvieleianicisivia eicibie.e aie sina e's Walter Abel 
TLE CR DOG LER AU DO. HOB LO DEODOH SOLOIST ONO GG Ruza Wenclawska 
Mrs, Tiffany’s Harpist... ccceveccertvecievvcesceviens Marietta Bitter 


Mrs, Tiffany’s Violinist.........++0+- aarase sisleleidiarereieiels Macklin Marrow 
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Mrs. Tiffany’s Guests. ....sccccccccvccvicccceccveres Eloise Pendleton 

Cynthia Barry, Lucy Ellen Shreve 

Act I.—Scene 1—A Splendid Drawing Room in the House of Mrs. 

Tiffany. Scene 2—The Interior of a Beautiful Conservatory. Act 

II.—Scene 1—Mrs. Tiffany’s Ball Room. Scene 2—Housekeeper’s 
Room. Act III.—Mrs. Tiffany’s Drawing Room. 


The first native comedy to achieve a “run” in an 
American theater. Written by Anne Cora Mowatt, and 
produced at the Park Theater, New York, in 1845, it 
achieved a record of eighteen consecutive performances. 
In the current revival a half dozen songs of the period, 
including, “ Come, Birdie, Come,” “ Call Me Pet Names, 
Dearest” and “The Gypsy’s Warning” are included. 


“THE SHOW, OFF ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by George Kelly. Pro- 
duced by Stewart & French, Incorporated, at the Play- 
house, February 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Ua rae ics acs diereiere oie ane aids vies eo sluminten aaie Valea Tics crc &, a ciefecclers Juliette Crosby 
Dire. Bisher oa. vpiass piso eto stale aiaie kiaieVaea « oteinie om mrarevaiereiele Helen Lowell 
WAI: a oteiolsialeisicroie’ vere eiatiaedeietalclesisle Sieistalacisisreie cranial Regina Wallace 
Prank. Hyland 25%: eas slspice sates bin eit paisieie eae sims ale clalaere Guy D’Ennery 
DPS Bohl clam nak Sunioreisielcin ne cme ree esstnate mi were’s cue a eee tite C. W. Goodrich 
JOO. aovera cyewsts wivioloks eldlsietaedl cee sectelaa sie oe eimanlsicieh Orso eines ee Lee Tracy 
AUDLEY: PIPELeieis:5 wreic.oisiaie'sjsisie wis So eaetelsie Gi aieewiele Siose Louis John Bartels 
IMC PGild ide ches seisisivs systbia wie detente iaeaccitee tie dem newt ee nats Francis Pierlot 
Mrs Rogersis.c oc cyeis ioc cae isirecake eietimeeeeleione a Soins uleaie nate Joseph Clayton 


Act I., Il, and I1].—The Big Room at Fisher’s. 


(See page 26.) 


“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR” 


A revival of the play by Luigi Pirandello. Produced 
by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, 
New York, February 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DON WA THOL Geeks ratsiare Miuironinian else aes wieieaeiem ee Ree RE Moffat Johnson 
Phe Mo Comers ates ses taicvst aeraretk heel hasta soe sins wales ae Oe Margaret Wycherly 
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Mho Step VW angheenen ced esreulsisisie Ss «etejo.cieselsiquejeitie sisicle Florence Eldridge 
ALLLGE SGIWeralahiecierteiseacta cicisis i wiainie's cietsione nivieeelcsrt are neil Dwight Frye 
WG SHO cides ema spe vies cea wbAWebnwswies whites ems ge a Knox Kincaid 
eT EH IN RRCNC REED ete leintarn aja eerste cela ia) 6 chins vies eins a viee wae SAA Mildred Lusby 
Madanie SP ace | (bsvOkOd )ia.vjs cicjen.cis, ¢ sic-ese's aletets orcas cle sists tes Ida Fitzhugh 
PERG MADR BED nie caidare siaisig sake ele his hs sls \diolais atk --Ernest Cossart 
Tho Leading Man... cccervacwvesss és ...Fred House 
MO CO Gi LMA Gc cain Wake wa ee tie sine oe ge wlalniaiey via Sib'eis seals Ethel Jones 
ED HG NU eL Abe warar, sist eis ratcitrusuGueia ticlateis blewieroralnsreaeyeata Borden Harriman 
PPAR PIR OTSEE areal ein a ease ouener eye ais + aid 6 ex sds wale wile by slice ai@ bain Kathleen Graham 
He Character sy OUAA DNs,» oleie!'s/«)6a 0°41 0's winieisie/aianeeialotessivie pee gear Maud Sinclair 
The Third Actor........ TOA Ste CSO aC Dear aoe nar Jack Amory 
PURGE WORT ACHOT Mare Nel attiaiaics bare sie ace be slaletinte trons William T. Hays 
POOP URINE WACEN ee Sitsleis, clelalecsia/ siaj/aialaisistsce elds /oreselers(Sie ers ey vieelon Leona Keefer 
FURS GULls HACER ERS a csujzaiays} aisiois (o'a1s' fs 1a/ieleraidyarals/Sreiace Steeles Blanche Gervais 
RE OR REt AGILE Si. nie oct’ afar reais 6 oa,da ¥ y apersteerare Katherine Atkinson 
PLO PO EAOS LA BEG ET scin s cleisls cle /ela/e'a-0 siniacelels sieiaelaiaeie ses Russell Morrison 
Uhe Property Mamicds.ct ick csanen tas «seen sda eawilen John Saunders 


Scene—The Stage of a Theater. Staged by Mr. Pemberton. 


“THE NEW ENGLANDER ” 


A drama in four acts by Abby Merchant. Produced 
by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, February 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
MitHemee APCLY cictaldevalercyettininisr<inreratetersiciete sists! ol eiefareierors carsceteis Katherine Emmet 


Pelee TI Gra LOOK ier lelaysierstarv ia ate halars avs (s,eisieie) ee elais eine isieatehs orale Louise Huff 
PR OMOLE | SC aNe ot gan erafe erage oor wis te iis larg ice: aisia’s! wineries naar Gilbert Emery 
MAHEIO PD EHIME DCist aelaier ercicvere sislcaa) axes aie aiaiane,aieleieieiniate Helen Strickland 
MBGUIUMODIEL Yr aistatcie stelsidiatermerer diel sleiclesscte avers ele a)aielals yaiel< 6's Alan Birmingham 
James Metall Marans eit re ic ieta ats goo a aieinia's steieehn siete ate Arthur Shaw 

Aet I, , Il. and IV.—The West Parlor cf the Ellery Home in 


a Suburb a (poston: 


Mrs. Ellery, a Spartan mother representative of the 
New England aristocracy, discovers that her son, Seth, 
has misappropriated funds belonging to his fiancée, 
Helen Estabrook. The girl has given him a power of 
attorney, and urged him to use the 1 money, but the mother 
cannot accept this as an excuse. Having been similarly 
lenient with Seth’s father she is convinced she materially 
weakened his character. She insists upon Helen’s prose- 
cuting Seth and sending him to jail, determined that 
the boy shall acquire a sense of responsibility. Seth 
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‘runs away and threatens to jump his bond. Before he 
can carry the threat into execution his mother kills her- 
self and leaves him her fortune, seeking thus to com- 
plete his lesson and also to prove the quality of her 
devotion. 


“BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ” 
A play in two parts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, New York, February 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Dre Albert (Rieeysajiavets: specie ee tout ole isin, ely Sivleie five elevators Richard Barbee 
Cynthia cMason).i aniscienctace sietesetovte viaieltiers steretate a\erel siete e'eteiercinin'« Kay Johnson 
DNeREUNIC IRA 5 vsigieiniala tee miei reins Ctaioce te kho lay teeter ateiicie: wreiatetate bien Roland Young 
Mes Cady. ccc gcckecss tal meaeehaas ees ereai gus ene George W. Barbier 
Reg. Cady. see Oveiee caves tam eee dee eli wiae seve teens Marion Ballou 
Glad yay Gad y sai eters sis rvicve es Peni ciave: Sipieroke \aisiare’s lea eters Anne Carpenger 
Pomper (\CaQY hic aetae sits ao oir ceo pe wiaiath steaste shale wane nite Osgood Perkins 
AY Bartlet... sdivswiecwis = suiciive we kiWniels si Sawtee wieictyle sfalaae ovulnrs Pascal Cowan 
DOELY. cirrus nin staya sale eine oraury bie © kis Glare Bia Duroraie PA Teieye\o"s pele meats Edwin Argus 
ASB air 6S NAM seayes star grace) erst ch ateaviaterstatntelays/eis Vail iaioforsislateieie’« Maxwell Selzer 
Milage Wife yates eieferosy ciate clora. oie sibncioislbin's stan iararein el x aye rerstopate to Spring Byington 
NESSB 8 OM axivatereia viaiaie'e weiviciste ie eeeiisadte oat Waactarecaeeiateieisiaiw aimee ate Fay Walker 
a WE ASCO echalurale na ein, alg ore ara gt ray etara mea Oldie rae nn Aare Tore) La Charles A. House 
IA PIREDOTLCR. Cian clacdanva uise pests cet wrale(aresiels Sinus ete aa entee James Sumner 


.-»-Paul Wilson 
Re sinha ..Walker M. Ellis 


A Juror.... 
A Guide.. 


Pas CHITIESEED ¢ selec oo sinus waver miriniS penta aldn os wae areew Norman Sweetser 
ACINOVELIBE scr ateninacn c careleepiomeeciaeietto wa iisineioernen Bertrand O. Dolson 
A SOME W EICOE Nah's ce aieis tis Coe Macatee lee beetin es cee Chappell Cory, Jr. 
VANTATEISL visrelstaciecerere/ietevoreiaine titers oe eters eialainmiewrers cients ereten Henry Meglup 


IAS PD OCD ahersiaialave aterscaleie ala ielseafelaseterateter eres asia ckietei seis Hamilton MacFadden 
The Play Begins in the Apartment of Neil McRae 
The Pantomime—During Part II 
A KISS IN XANADU 


H. R. H. The Crown Prince of Xanadu............%. George Mitchell 
H. R. H. The Crown Princess of Kanadu......... Grethe Ruzt-Nissen 
First, Lady “in), Waiitingicss vec Macinictris tre cies © erelee-s 6 n/n Spring Byington 
First: Lord of the Bedchamber.. ic. .00ssteocsceccsesveus Drake DeKay 
A Lamplighter, .22'iss ae eerie eoaiervels malcie aie tale cleivvente --Tom Raynor 
Ay Policeman s ssa ce tines dhei'e ss cleisierslgbiorc ee ns oaleeeiscee ..-Edwin Argus 
Cesar and Pompey...........+.- Joseph Hamilton and Herbert James 


Scene 1—The Royal Bedchamber. Scene 2—A Public Park. Scene 
3—The Bedchamber Again. Otto Ore, Solo Pianist. 


(See page 160.) 
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“THE WONDERFUL VISIT ” 


A drama in five acts by H. G. Wells and St. John 
Ervine. Produced by the Players Company, Incorporated, 
at the Lenox Hill Theater, New York, February 12, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 


NGUANOUICLE conielh Cece saat tine Slat Baca o's pelaeie etree Edmond Norris 
aS <2) Ber ous morncOneC QD OUDNED RITE DUCT ret sein Con Tom Fadden 
DR Giiea resale else cave sine cesta tin etersis stele vl’ dieistareibra als Virginia MacFadyen 
We TELISITG OR grstevais dieic'e'c uly ctath oie s\nlssalore’ el oletacalciwistaleiatetercteretetctd Kate Mayhew 


Rey. Richard Benham, M. A..........eecseeees ...-Robert LeSueur 
Mrs. Mendham............... .»Marion Beckwith 
Nicky........ Theodore Hecht 
The Angel.. etees i .»Margaret Mower 
Rey; George wendhamsr Ma WAGs tiie casicebeslecnscadeenets Albert Reed 
Henry Crump, L.R.C.P., L.R.G. ... Mortimer White 
Lady Hammergallow Nellie Graham-Dent 
Sie Folin; Carenn Rebs eis soe oe cea a0 ole dae a ones Warren William 

Act I—The Garden of Siddermorton Vicarage. Act I].—The Vicar’s 
Study. Act III——The War Memorial. Act IV.—Same as Act II. Act 
V.—Same as Act I. The Spring of 1919. Staged by Eugene 
Lockhart. 


The Rev. Richard Benham, M.A., dozing in the garden 
of the vicarage, imagines an angel, wounded in the belief 
that it was a particularly brilliant flamingo, falls to 
earth at his feet. He takes it in, and thereafter has a 
vast amount of explaining to do to the neighbors. The 
angel is properly disgusted with the meannesses of the 
people living in a world that hatches war and such like 
crimes. Defending the mother of an illegitimate war 
baby the celestial visitor brings scandal about the ears 
of the vicar, and finally is burned up in a vicarage fire, 
together with the baby and its mother. It returns later 
to reassure the vicar that the world is improving gradu- 
ally, which he is pleased to believe when he awakes. 
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“THE ASSUMPTION OF HANNELE ” 


A dream play in two acts by Gerhardt Hauptman. 
Produced by John D. Williams at the Cort Theater, New 
York, February 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


FU ae ON io ais iois oioke 5:9is/sF.alosvinrawesnl ee elemiareiwi nine: ow sree oye aes Eva Le Gallienne 
Gottwald, .a>Schoolmaster.: .. s.¢0cacedescnesecsnces rare Basil Rathbone 
Slates Nar elaeiciers sisce since e sve vie Fiviarwiese tte telbie(o\siais:etin\siaza\srevaietn/ ole Alice John 
Inmates of the Almhouse 
Berl peteieie koja /tieisasin os ajuisysievo imate areioVereiaietavapelcie\n’a)s,oTe/e(ole Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
O66 i556 6 aeinynisiateie atin.cin aru.0 o(al a/elelaielalelsivjeigin 0's) v\e:s)siatow s.mmidisin Olive Valerie 
Pheseb hos .stigipsisicieve « alaiho. bs) xeie wale cleraieieie edie oie e:chaselelawieie-s Edward Forbes 
ame. s <rarcla sie file cial ois nip a nna Rie niein eee eiacaialao eiete.« larg eile Charles Ellis 
Seidel ra DWoodcntter 5.5 v.c.0 esis, o.c1ateteia eis’e:0/0 poles ibie\eyevere[Si6ie Henry Warwick 
Berger, Bp Magretrat carte: ves/eieletaelele lel elate(eissisicxe's oivisielpColeleletele Paul Leyssac 
Schmidt, 7a Bolice Oficial. <-scsiesisicisisie (ose eieic og siaie Stanley Kalkhurst 
DVS. SAW CIOL: tataels/o/4ssua.oinieiniasc\olee sieiatatetelin ie atetal sparen apa ear Morris Ankrum 
Apparitions in Hannele’s Delirium 
Matters a cetaieis praise wero oteissorote  eicxetoleiols voletel oueseseeuiapoioleaei elo segs oat Charles Francis 
The Form of Hannele’s Dead Mother...............++- Merle Maddern 
he Deac OneSS.oiaictejnis crane fers oisislseatelsierelereis ete ie sioisiee eleselolnieeei Alice John 
Lhe Village: Tailor.....s co: ssc0 avec dec dele arcalces sehsemirne Owen Meech 
Ther Stranger. Hi. s ccc ascsten senlecremenwowsice.s eaeciects Basil Rathbone 
First Woman... asctocbowin xo ceiscannesuibermeaciees tical Florence Walcott 
Secondeaw oman Gis ce sie. sistesislsiaviet clsieetneeiefeacie sist ste Agnes McCarthy 
Phird= Womans.titaa Ge esaie see eta tiaras a cas sisietels scdistslders Georgia Backus 
Dlesch e's ajsie's apiasleie ietaorvin cinders mete ajar dete aisle sisielsiisieiars Edward Forbes 
Hawke... Ss canta cs oe th ovkee Meteo ce ea atiees emacs menace Charles Ellis 
Seidel mynitwsjowysieiaicis sisisielaisia « alstaele bis « elotetee alte sree ©als aims Henry Warwick 
AMG dinsetaris sie cen area sre cere mesa Rc Teaee cistern eared Teddy Jones 


The dream play of Gerhardt Hauptman in which a 
bruised and beaten child, dying, visualizes her entrance 
into heaven. She sees the Saviour in the person of her 
most sympathetic friend, the schoolmaster. Her enemies 
are punished, including the stepfather who has beaten 
her, and the playmates who had made fun of her quaint 
imagination and tattered clothes are properly impressed. 
The play was in Mrs. Fiske’s repertoire some fourteen 
years ago. 


/ 
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“NEW TOYS” 


A comic tragedy in three acts by Milton Herbert Grop- 
per and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. Produced by Sam 
H. Harris at the Fulton Theater, New York, February 
18, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ROR COD ce true wclta v osieisles swiss sicio ea.6.c ceisrck gies Vivienne Osborne 
WWaIACO AY GUIDE 5s: cinsaweaieieie de usiols stvise cma ealersinc sldticcents Ernest Truex 
George Clark... 
Mrs. Warner... 


-Louise Closser Hale 


PBEO DW AIR overs vioie wiviain minis dlaaie aes sie vleiciels we a6 clnveiticivigttere e Frances Nelson 
SORE UL TEK Mure rerctavelaeisl scsfeiarcleva piel siovslofevele‘e|sieisvaveleleieisierers Robert E. O’Connor 
PUMERIG CUM OGM orient, cisiste erereya elt st ccna © oie vs a leit ciel afe tiente(e,0 Mary Duncan 
PEGMA GR WLOUCE a elciz ote ciorstatcielsivs/s aieleyeleisisrsveetelsisiswicre cer James Spottswood 


Act I., II. and III.—The Living Room of the Webbs. 


The Webbs, Ruth and Will, have entered the second 
year of matrimony. Their months-old baby is at once 
a joy and a responsibility. Ruth, growing restless, wants 
a career and accepts an offer to go on the stage. Will, to 
be even, resumes an old flirtation with a lipstick and 
rouge beauty. Both forget the baby — until Ruth’s show 
is a failure and Will’s flirtation goes wrong. Then they 
realize their foolishness and are happily reconciled. 


“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 


A revival of the Shakespearean drama, in four acts. 
Produced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph 
Klauber, at the Lyceum Theater, New York, February 
19, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 
PSION GY Wie Ne care nese diag bia ase pis esi a/e ie cise Aisle Storie w s(njais sarees. e/a 


Lepidus. scsiess cece 
Sextus Pompeius...... 
Domitius Enobarbus... 
Win Gir c We badrnoSOaCN CU COUUU OL OOUUECOCLUOCOCBOLMORNOG 

MEISE Neeaie lactase siaial ev, o's)e)a\cinyaayeistele yeh ¥s'6 0 's:6.014 96/5" ai0 3913/47 J. Sayre Crawley 
CALMS arn caine Meee aie eae eiae naar Me tine coe pantte James Difley 
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Dercetas..ccsccsecedvccveteis BaBdelete MavadoMe vrotia ale siaale's James Meighan 
Maecenas.....+..+++0+ Fae UL SR Ine hoe Pepe ier Charles Brokaw 
Agrippa...eseccreseeee enthe'e eaWaieisieiae aes ae Mare'sia's.0'e)his.4 C. Bailey Hick 
Proculehtis.ccccvscdicdecccevscddeclascescncsesesucectd Grandon Rhodes 
Thyreuss 0.240008 ROO Gn CHa) CondccroupnoceDAn at. Charles Brokaw 
SHAG. cca tage ru eile waade@ ree siliiels eienaters eletatiorate'e Sie'a/c James Meighan 
MER ECLALORS is sic <aln(e's plein wis SAN GeV le eeleetdie Vie male Vos aloes Cyrus Staehle 
Varrius...,. Edward Brooks 
Euphronius asee DistersiardWelsiasia\a)suaies wa'esia Walter Knapp 
CAVOXES 5. crsletele slo's hvcleisiei¥ ie els) sislainiais/statelarao\slariisis'sislelee a\ofeie sve Harold Webster 
Mardian.,.... Llvalsc sore Uetaiiaricomuaertaae ie ware aateisietaeieeeearte Robert Ayrton 
SOlSaCUs,. « stiiss ia sine ya's s(0,0:0\0'9 vise alate eietwidistels 0's 4 eislaiaia ...-Lionel Hammond 
Diomedes.........+.+ a lorase usveve ere Walo ata (einla,Giscw A evelsin elvis etereiale Willard Joray 
A, Sootheayer..cscscccivccccees aisiiolars pragyelsraeninaia aa eiors Lionel Hogarth 
A Clown..... Waivienly «\s(e.aais. os eueretere pie Winle sees aivu baleee <i dninie Milton Pope 
A Messenger... .vccccccccccresecescescesvesscecscces ...Dennis King 
Other Messengers.......... James Difley, Albert Bliss, John Gerard, 
Harold Webster, Edward Brooks 

Cleopatra, Queen sol gy Ptassccscic's!sevele ojeivieieia)o c:cisie (ere eeiciaia Jane Cowl 
Edith Van Cleve 

(CRarniians <a seiscwie clea siuseie ners oacelene sieieis 4 os alos Marion Evensen 
BEBE aia.e 0 ca 'eses louie sia dhe waista aie e Sis cle'e Oa Opes Maik ob vies Deis Grace Hampton 


Action of the play occurs in several parts of the Roman Empire. 
The music arranged by Alfred Dalby. 


The Shakespearean tragedy in a playing version of 
four acts and fourteen scenes. Directed by Frank 
Reicher. 


“THE CHIFFON GIRL ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by George Murray; 
music and lyrics by Carlo and Sanders. Produced by 
Charles Capehart at the Lyric Theater, New York, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 


Phe Spider si ciercaveec cei ee tees cites oe vers cemucneeene eames Leah May 
Dough: Boys sca sevctus ssn se wiase arose ema es Men eer Ioe William Green 
Mario! SNavarrois's.ca sic oe asiiicc nine semen onc ooe eee Joseph Lertora 
Edward -Lewisacudinsnoetena emir scien iacte Teles cect ce mnie John Park 
BOttyy Wewais oa arson Srosercimern ese ciel a/e eerie cisions Gladys Miller 
FEORILA GROVELL .cs)0 sevens a sais ores Tec Re separ ete ee Eleanor Painter 
WPinveDeliney.. bcc: ccie sstcimmatewione seicimieninebiniste Sates -Shaun O’Farrell 
Woolsey.......... siapaseteictaleta otave’staistele wlcietd ate sieletarsiaeie’s Frank Doane 
Specialty Dancers Si Layman, Helen Kling 
Lieutenant: Dickie Stevens. .csccocsdsacccssscccnes ++++-James Marshall 
Mortimer Stevens......... Sielarerarviel sere bosentan ++++-James E, Sullivan 
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Premick Danccusescc arava tues dese s sctedeh gence cc ccs cans Mlle. Pam 
OR COG mma eafarealanrdbiare cick eisvotins si atae’h rues ki craeoteisrerate Arthur E. Viall 

Act I.—‘‘ Little Italy’? in Lower New York. Act II.—Edward 
Lewis’s Home on Long Island. Act III.—Café Bohéme, New York 


City. 


The story of an Italian girl with a big voice and an 
interest in a banana shop. A wealthy patron sends her to 
Italy to have her voice cultivated. Four years and one 
act later she returns a great prima donna. And still 
true to her Mario, who gave up selling statuary to 
become a successful bootlegger. 


“THE MOON-FLOWER ” 


A play in three acts by Zoé Akins, adapted from the 
Hungarian of Lajos Biro. Produced by Charles L. 
Wagner at the Astor Theater, New York, February 25, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


LEG Sab abo nied n COD Oo Oris Anno One 16 spoon Oe a5 Sidney Blackmer 
IATG acer aie ainv Paiva ca leite sees CERCA MUS SC SON Oo ev seiee Niele Elsie Ferguson 
VES 55 Saontlencben COULTCU COBGBARTOOCOC UNO TOUGOnOOGs Edward Broadley 
Eee Barore cist ciectinyasiesici siete cerreapiacselciesieicowaeinelo sts Edwin Nicander 
CIO Oe ae SRE Boring DOr Botte BHOSO0 UC RGBOTUn CEOS Frederft Worlock 
MeaGther Waiter a 5.5. av .ctat oe fous cieka-wien se Actiscns es Hubbard Kirkpatrick 


Be Maitre <a’ Otelles tive ces se Sa etern Ib ts.0 sloth Bie ® Riot o.0' ole oce Gustay Roland 
Act I.—The Terrace. Act II. and III.—A Salon in the Suite 
Imperial. Time and Place—A Hotel at Monte Carlo. 


Peter, a lawyer’s clerk in Budapest, inherits a few 
thousand crowns from his father. Being a dreamy sort 
he is determined to spend it all on one glorious spree 
and then throw himself into the sea. In Monte Carlo 
he organizes the spree —falls in love with Diane, a 
duke’s mistress, and includes her in it. But next morning 
he forgets the sea and wants to live on — always with 
Diane. Being a practical person, Diane, though also 
in love with Peter, cannot see her way clear to desert 
the duke and his fatter income, and sails, as scheduled, 
on his yacht. 
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“THE STRONG” 


A drama in three acts by Karen Bramson. Produced 
by Henry Baron at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, February 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Guerhard Klenow occ ccccscccccsccveccscovecssssssers Henry Herbert 

(Courtesy of David Belasco) 
Ma riGicy siciscloiercictiealoisielo/elaiesisin'slslenieeisis eletesadieinisieie siaieie-e.e Bia Angela Jacobs 
ARCEA S).,5's\s.0's\sre'e10 0 os0;s10,6;s\e'¥injeislnieia'e e efebisiow.oiginia.eln atetsiaiae tieie nls Helen Weir 
Theodore. Foreberg 0:5 :s/vive,cincie.s)sluisivie pital sate dinlula.eie wis Bipieinintered A. P. Kaye 
Bidicr Wedel assverereiorn's,c otereloitie oxeietalalsien stataib wie pel aieinvaraaieloiets' sia Brandon Peters 
A Hotel ‘Servant. «s\s:ciea'sjocissieta seis opstataretaie slaats, «rani riy are Maurice McCrae 


Act I. and III.—Professor Klenows Study, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Act II.—The Sitting Room of a Hotel in the South of 
France. 


Guerhard Klenow, an old and crook-backed pro- 
fessor, rescues Aneta from a cruel father who was using 
her as a decoy in his winery. Later he seeks to win the 
love of the girl by pitting his helplessness and need 
against the youth and strength of her lover, Eric. Aneta, 


torn between a sense of gratitude to the professor and 
love for Eric, kills herself. 


“FATA MORGANA ” 


A drama in three acts by Ernest Vajda, translated by 
James L. A. Burrell. Produced by the Theater Guild, at 
the Garrick Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


GOL es fiero crete araretersveleiereloriers (er ela ree hanstetetela ovals (avereveraeirateiets Morgan Farley 
Eiie: Mother.54.. ..000 operas abinetete ea channels Os eb e aichem wane Josephine Hull 
SANINICS, ELIS: -SiSteWs cicic cersicieress einai ease eee Leelee Patricia Barclay 
LIS Rather sisi. s.sserevale ctercsteto abate stacse sisivists we leotracte aevee William Ingersoll 
HCL SACO CD DEED EGU ao SO Oa OOb COOOL SOONNIG antire Sean oe James Jolley 
ING SALI a Sieisaie sus belesa taysits Reke aelone oieinaitireainn ieee Helen Westley 
IETS a co duoddouudausmartsooMbbadoLe amsauodud ode Charles Cheltenham 
Mrs. dB a zyioet ois cRicie aca alanis cian rine ane isieloneme see Armina Marshall 
SEMEN ESE sures 'ocisiacitee acaen meee nese tees Men eae Aline Berry 
Katharin eitaes's Widanes - bliss use Gites ceactiaae amen es Edith Meiser 
Renny rrr viitu icra sreromtacr e Att cronies oie iercscaeh on ae Sterling Holloway 
Branciska’ sis .cvoscanicies wieinee Wor Oates s Se dgonsudoduod: Helen Sheridan 
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Gharte yi blasy jem can an tals vor traits s ciate waribvsialeve craibre s Siate Paul E. Martin 
Mathilde Fay..........0.. ...Emily Stevens 
Gabriel ayidence wnat s Nae Ceci koale Quidios a atenees en Orlando Daly 

Act I., If. and III.—At the Home of George’s Parents, St. Peter, 
on the Great Hungarian Plain Known as the Puszta. Staged by 
Phillp Moeller. 


George, eighteen, having been rebellious, is left at home 
when his family goes to a village celebration and all- 
night dance. Mathilde Fay, an attractive and flirtatious 
second cousin living in Budapest, comes unexpectedly 
to visit and finds George alone. The boy, immediately 
stricken by her charms, is a willing victim of her rather 
deliberate seduction. Next morning, when Mathilde’s 
husband arrives and offers her a trip to Ostend, she 
forgets all about George. But to the boy she is still the 
romance of his life and he would have her divorce her 
husband and marry him. She takes him for a walk on 
the Puszta and points out to him that his love is like a 
mirage, which she cannot afford to indulge. Her tastes 
and extravagances demand the realities of life. 


“THE OUTSIDER ” 


A drama in three acts by Dorothy Brandon. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mri Frederick Tadd sib RG: Sin ics :0it e000 eres evere ol wale Whitford Kane 
Sir Montagu Tollemache, F.R.C.S.......eeeseevere T. Wigney Percyval 
Mr. iVincent-Helmore, PR iG:S.ccc cco o.stinecacvlecisins Kenneth Hunter 
Gin Nathan laraclsy hs bic. Seu ere t nic ainiete eiels ale/oicveietelele ctels « ae/alart John Blair 
Mr. Jasper Sturdee, M.S........02ccceccencsssvsves Lester Lonergan 
Walaa SeUrGecicie,< csjele\sieco ale.s'r\ccn1s.elsje/ajeiels.a\e'sis'e.c\s eisai Katharine Cornell 
Madre Ml OSba sic civ cicic vere ¢.cpareiaie alisisinjole ois » 0,» deleisis[elereys Fernanda Eliscu 
PROM ASAT ciara teres of¥ 9/0) sins) e\nlaisiaran KO 44 4)elein'ssnie ee Mosely Lionel Atwill 
rltchard Grice civeittelsisicles\s w/selsie Wie'as's wicieie.e sdisiaieiele oe sleiviais Florence Edney 
Bagel Ow erisarae a cleats n wide she cies cata iovers o's se\cla vin s\0\¢'e oof) ee\cigieiale Pat Somerset 


Act I.—The Honorary Staff’s Room at St. Martha’s Hospital, S. E. 
Act II.—Lalage’s Sitting Room, Harley Street. Act III.—Lalage’s 
Flat, Regent Park. 
Anton Ragatzy, apprenticed as a boy to a maker of 
bandages and splints for surgeons, patents a rack on 
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which he is later able to stretch patients afflicted with 
malformed joints and cure them, often after recognized 
surgeons have failed. Lacking a technical education, 
however, the Royal College of Surgeons is vigorous in 
its denouncement of him as a quack. Ragatzy, embittered 
by this opposition, conspires to get Lalage Sturdee, 
daughter of the most famous of the Royal surgeons and 
lame from birth, to try his rack. A year later she is 
cured. And during the year she has forgotten one lover 
and found another in Ragatzy. a 


M. MAURICE DE FERAUDY 


First American engagement of the French star, pre- 
sented by Wendell Phillips Dodge at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, March 10, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
“ AFFAIRES SONT AFFAIRES ” 


Comédie en Trois Actes, en Prose, d’Octave Mirbeau 


DANO; BRAC sci. ora's.b 1s o's vin'erstasinielein earains'cinisini gle> aelnis\s Madame Lechat 
ermaine 
aeteraiaiels einer s.eleteiaiere Jean 
Pierre ~Caitlabet sc ice girs waren ala os ne eles gals vee Lucien Garraud 
Des Ferawdy, 36.5 50s svaciny tae cecabees Cbivica neers eee 
OA WONDOCOOUCNOOLGr Nason SUDA nar eAnuD Guat eer oriee Gaacoced 
Gow dere ires:sic sveteie ore sce nine sale exoinicbate neielofeielesnlne siaivielvoislcre siaicereee 
ROME vires ewes cutee 
Henry Vermeil 
Pierre de Rigoul tras se. cute wisrenerceor siaacmioniere Marquis de Porcellet 


During a two weeks’ engagement, of which the above 
was the first performance, Maurice de Feraudy appeared 
in the following plays: “ L’Avare,” “ Monsieur Broton- 
neau,” “La Nuit de Mai d’Alfred de Musset,” “II ne 
Faut Jurer de Rien,” “ La Nouvelle Idole,” “ Blanchette ” 
and “ Le Legataire Universel.” 
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“WE MODERNS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Israel Zangwill. Produced 
by Harrison Grey Fiske, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, March 11, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 


MODEL SUG AIS, KC Gis ais oye '0ssinje oye Uis's' ew 6.00 sanieSctigisiaissa sieve O. P. Heggie 
DAEMCTING- SONGGIOG be okicchin chy cis ps vielesivwie eee tree sasuke Isabel Irving 
Richard... Kenneth Mackenna 
Mary Be SE, .--Helen Hayes 
Beamish....... -Galwey Herbert 
Feodosia Mothkovakic.disisica csawsbovnve bbaccneeees casivalene Olin Field 
PohncAshlan GC. Bien cciveciwsisie nv elcieisis wise er Soiesiotieteers seats Harris Gilmore 
win. Willan Wiriple sd. <<... ccine.o came ed ace aeossioa che St. Clair Bayfield 
MIOVOUDY pie ae encase siers aes sereinsieteisieie tora See wae Gilda Leary 
SCHR IEARE craven bicecinitin se siee vicctae caiseciele os alee paishanine sieve James Dale 
Goahna stlerzh erg isc icas sretis ae ctcice so sve ralelare sia arses tale welhia’d Mary Shaw 


Act I.—Mrs. Sundale’s Drawing Room in a Quiet London Square. 
Act II.—Richard Sundale’s Studio in Chelsea. Act III.—Mrs. Sun- 
dale’s Drawing Room. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Richard and Mary, children of the Sundales, have 
taken up with the rapidly advancing younger set of 
London, including Oscar Pleat, a free-loving poet, and 
Dorothy Wimple, daughter of the king’s surgeon, who 
is frankly living with Pleat as his soul’s mate. Richard 
and Mary consistently defy their old-fashioned and 
misunderstanding parents until they are brought up 
with a turn — Richard by his discovery that he loves 
Dorothy enough to marry her and father Oscar Pleat’s 
expected heir, and Mary when she learns that her 
mother’s life is endangered by a necessary operation. 


“THE LADY. KILLER” 


A farce in three acts by Alice and Frank Mandel. 
Produced by the Morosco Holding Company, Incor- 
porated, at the Morosco Theater, New York, March 12, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Gordon Kennedy. isc cievs cosvevncencovcgcveccpensiseie George Alison 
POUCUSvieyetersiscoie qaieate vise wiaisie shales eisiere.e .-William A. Norton 


Mrs. Kennedy......seeseeeseee SOLIDE SF AD Oe OGIO Ethel Jackson 
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Rena Blake: ose ccces sce ces cmesise bi se Rare alainalotas'e vis sielssew. oa Doris Kelly 
Henry Meecham......+.+0.+08 avn diets Sidadheliicrescaniaxold, Vermilye 
Pecan Sitaithis Fs catclace oib/evecrb alare ais, cin Memes ele wieleck cialiainiaue Claiborne Foster 
WRC Hi bins cele bien siscioa bee od etneineags aipssaiaminiew'eareyp ats nix Lucile Webster 
Jack Kennedy...ciecccccvcsccervess Pape adiadteve kaise anes Sarre Paul Kelly 
Frank Burnham... ena ...Charles Hammond 
Gregory.jclsie solsleioicisvivisiciisiveniew Sicltveclslonls/eisioloereip doles! James Gleason 
PROQAI Sy css eie(a eae noise ivin elvis vin\s, » u'atera'ere afarente aYoteharetatareheteravers: 8a James Donlan 
Malcolm Smith. ...ss.ccscossescoveccccccccsencccceses Lyle Clement 


Act I., II. and II].—The Home aetGocdon Kennedy. 


Joan Smith, working as secretary to a Hollywood 
picture scenarist, acquires the cinema point of view. 
When the boy she loves is charged with murder she takes 
the crime on her own shoulders, because she knows no 
jury will ever convict a pretty girl. The crime being a 
comic attempt on the part of one lawyer to convince 
another of the plausibility attaching to circumstantial 
evidence, Joan escapes trial, but not matrimony. 


“ MACBETH ” 


Produced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, March 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Macbeth........ preverovalelorcaveraiale@atotre ace eb siewieiviele wistels s/s James K. Hackett 
Macduficcarjenatesisss= msteleaia eieisto stents ma cialgalalvigie selete kim Moffat Johnston 
nla, lose eele'e betel viaisl cia eleieretelalejeleterel veedecccseccseessshtenry Mortimer 
....Douglass Dumbrille 
saistdenieisota Lawrence Cecil 
William P. Adams 


sisi@eis cersieaia'e Harvey D. Hayes 

RiaiW. sl site win eters # sivtulelate aieralatetasleleaiem Miotanerarnatetetaterave viata John Connery 

BP OFIOE Nc cae cree Veeie eaters Cees Weisialwro(ets.c!elelele/atotetel slate Louis Wolheim 
DOCtor hos. ha ouasesous orivaleantane sees SOOBaCEDGGOSC Charles Warburton 
Witch, Messenger, Armor-Bearer.....ceccccccccceccecs Barry Macollum 
Murderers. % cing bois !stelare stot tatete teeete seer statataleiiateiels efaiaicte aie rere Robert Lawler 
2nd), Messengers vse voce geuvesieneten le feisiatersisiersis/sieieiais Russell Morrison 
Donaldbain® oi, objet ...-Howard Claney 
Seward, Apparition... --+++.-Joseph Singer 
Fleance; VApparition’. ./.\scirasceacie dis ecine sine s sais iors ovekineten Teddy Jones 
2nd: Apparitlou's s nics cre ciclo cere siete wine ioe ayalacleloswre olejersleture arvetes Evelyn Ware 
Lady," Machoth st... s.cee nae sudibbicteutet ce ehcttos caer ene Clare Eames 
Gentlewoman ary V inset eis eyaratnia aloha e otatte miairrarnT alarclacwietaceisials (ale Catherine Proctor 
Ist Witch eiahers alate eval vvefois eloletaiele eienretetexets Wels leverettere wialeis Helen Strickland 
BA MWAtEh. 510-5 airs woroticlan Onecare eatembiete eters Helen Van Hoose 


The Shakespeare tragedy in a playing version of five 
acts and nineteen scenes. 
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“ ‘WELDED ” 


A drama in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmund Jones and 
Eugene O’Neill in association with the Selwyns, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


BAEARONVOWERU AG Mac cece nce ne creiiv ese e cere ote satis denis Doris Keane 


DATO BB OE Bic craig dials Weis edule rafels whis's wieWiown as Uermatakveras siete Jacob Ben-Ami 
POMMBETGTICOTRS alarelarcta(eiceieais sta sinie/s o's a7e srs sivie wieiatersiacrecierseie Curtis Cooksey 
PAN Womans cieraicie Aone tciiscia dere asco ein docieie tine ccicietonan Catherine Collins 


Act I.—The Capes’s Apartment. Act II.—Scene 1—Darnton’s Li- 
brary. Scene 2—A Room. Act III.—The Capes’s Apartment. 

Eleanor Owen is an actress, Michael Cape, her hus- 
band, a playwright. So intense is their love for each 
other that both resent its absorption of their respective 
individualities. There are frequent quarrels and many 
disturbing jealousies, followed by feverish scenes of 
forgiveness. At the height of one quarrel they break, 
each swearing the other is trying to degrade their love. 
Both rush from the apartment to be avenged. Eleanor 
goes openly to the apartment of one who would be her 
lover, but finds she can go no farther. The memory 
of her love for her husband stands as a barrier before 
her. Michael, picking up the first girl of the streets 
he meets, suffers a similar revelation in her rooms. The 
concluding act finds them returned home, admitting that, 
like it or not, each must protect the inspired affection 
born of their meeting. 


“ SWEET SEVENTEEN ” 


A comedy in three acts by L. Westervelt, John Clem- 
ents, Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
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(ipaudioes vieQeare Cae kD aRCae ead sles n ys 00'eid Marian Mears 

a are fete mcclnsw 'sie.6e' da bl otepictasl see eae Smee Bers Fike™ Baa ek ein By Himself 
Ao pistarera ictal BINS epee Elem kaiocoir\a/ viele Jennie Eustace 

aislelereheiviguelstete is eile al loca.a said abt > Douglas Wood 

Male dace visiviosetoisiaiels mipieiace aia'ainioy Stanford Jolley 

FOE OR OCO OIG: PUGTOIa Josephine Drake 
Ted Rutherford... .ccccsecscsescsccvevescvcvcesccese Edward H. Wever 
Donald Brown... ..sscccccceee adi vin’ das Giaietete'aiete oa Charles Trowbridge 
Act I., If. and III.—The Farnum Home in a Suburb of New York. 


Peeks Farnum is seventeen and active. Eager to help 
her daddy meet the problems of a house mismanaged by 
her extravagant mother, who never learned to add, and 
to save her petting-party sister from marrying the wrong 
petter, she gets herself tangled in a lot of amusing 
situations and a suit of boy’s clothes. Finally, when 
she is locked in her room and her clothes taken away 
from her, she manages a sort of elopement for herself 
with her big sister’s beau, and extracts a promise or 
two of domestic reform from her parents. 


MME. SIMONE 


A special engagement, directed by George C. Tyler, in 
which the famous French actress played a series of 
matinée performances at the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
beginning March 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
“La VIERGE FOLLE ” 


MarceliArmauny cs. os/sesivisise cisincisiereieie rise piestisialncinesicleraretcrere Jose Ruben 
Duc, de Charenice. 2... ccc. cne8s Bale ninseisfeleeiaioel cove ieiaaiel Nel etantae de Rigoult 
Gaston der ‘Gharence)s.sicc.c cesicasisinsieicisiiersitis maleate cleleineine Delaquerere 
VAG DG sROUE ae a cccitine ale slertia svttolere cine oie alaieielsirgierec min eee ticietettie Villemain 
LesSeeretaire- dvArma uryic. leis ceesissbisettisisicis incicreiciioe niescinerian Morrell 
HELE Rar oneiarnorapec ener: Goncadcd pod dena Arce Ob anadaducoubate Dupius 
Banny— Armauny.scctameiiacietsclcritasiatestore oe cite actrees erates Mme. Simone 
Diane de Charence (Courtesy of Gilbert Miller) Eva Le Gallienne 
Dueheas. dep Charences \te/sjcro cave ae seis sisinaisid's clones Ociee tendon aces Burani 
SQELEY:s Fiatcias ainda sical DoeEer tae. CaS oe SR TE RIa CIA aa a Tilden 
Sécretaire de- Charerice’. s..ecusn dee coves aces euiewa swarecieisw ce eerels Soutzo 


Act I.—Drawing Room of the de Charence Home. Act II.—Li- 
brary, Office of Marcel Armaury. Act III.—Parlor in a Hotel, 
Greenwich, England. Act IV.—Drawing Room, Private Suite of a 
Hotel, London. 


Mme. Simone also revived Alfred Savoir’s “La 
Couturierre de Lunéville,’ and De Porto Riche’s “Le 
Passe ” during this engagement. 
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“ ACROSS THE STREET” 


A comedy in three acts by Richard A. Purdy. Pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, March 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
WEIANGH ANAL r Nae arcia einige vicina\s coca Wigs. sips snes alsreasiee Ruth Thomas 
MPRETIPTIMUSETOVG. 5 'oscra.c- cron cinse tis doi sae macueec eee aelon ey Elmer Grandin 
Harry Stapleton.... ....Hooper Atcheley 
Joe Bagley....... ....Fred Raymond 
Cyrus Perkins.... James K. Applebee 


GALEN GAD DOLE a creicisie iim senso, 00 aticie, Saints ois als clo ehiseter eats George Neville 
ABNOS TEN OLY os crag: sia aystess Aveisis sas) siejsseivieja'ee Ocisig ¢ sictsisinrs, oye.cis Lucile Nikolas 
Brenneth) Dodgeccsancinccsce sciatic ccseswescccsese Robert Emmett Keane 


GOL. Wert WOrtii Od g6 1.2, sieieiong-a; pcos lpia he stale visie’ee hie acecouioe Peter Raymond 

Act I.—The Bagley Dry Goods Store. Act II.—Editorial Room 
of the Glendale Observer. Act III—The Town Hall. Staged by 
Oliver Morosco. 


Kenneth Dodge, son of an old-time editor, is sent 
by his father to Glendale, Vermont, to take over and 
make something of the Glendale Observer. Joe Bagley, 
son of a Glendale dry goods merchant, is left his father’s 
store as his inheritance. Kenneth wants to be a busi- 
ness man and Joe wants to write. They secretly change 
jobs, Joe dictating the editorial policy of the Observer, 
and Kenneth putting on gingham sales at the emporium. 
Both are tremendously successful. After a rousing town 
meeting they are elected selectmen and marry two of 
the village girls. 


“THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by W. J. Turner. Pro- 
duced by the Cherry Lane Players, Incorporated, at 
the Cherry Lane Theater, New York, March 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Hon. Rupert Clavelly.. cs ccccccvccctccocrccecesccueevens Bert Young 
Mr. Charles Welsh-Homer 
A Woman... .ciccrccccccsccccesescascccccscersevcsescs Esther Belford 
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A Man... .ccccceccrccccccevevccvscceccesersoccese Thurston Macauley 
First Young Man.......scsccccecccseccevccscecseesess Walter Plunkett 
Second Young Man......ccscccccscesccsscssscccssvcsers Neal Caldwell 
Muriel] ‘Raub... do .ccccccdceveecsocsccepocesacves siejee Vera Tompkins 
Lord Belvoir.......ccsccccccscccocseccvescscecess William S. Rainey 
Parlourmaid os dis owe osioBbs ciesobe cesevacieveviaicvesoucnic Esther Belford 
Lady Olivia......cccccressecvsccsecsevcseccssscscsecsees Sarah Truax 
Lady Phaoron........ccccccccccccccccncccccrcacscescesces Ethel Martin 
Sir Philo Phaoron.......scsccccesescvcccsccvcvccres Reginald Travers 
Sir ‘Solomon «Raub: «.<:0-0:0 «1s «.0.'eele,e ce 8 010 ¥ieie v.0'o gielisins cisle Dennis Cleugh 
A Mandarin......csscccvesccescecncssrvvccvesene Charles Welsh-Homer 
First Chinaman. ......0scccccsccccsscseccesecses Arthur William Row 
Second Chinaman......ccccscssccccccceccrcucvacceses Walter Plunkett 
Harring hain s)2’0,< c)te:a\sie.0 0 sie'0 01s) so\ajoierarestelvlaiele c's\o\e\c.elal¥is\e/ateis Lionel Ferrend 
NOSOGBY is 6 os.s)o wuainicne ds nnsoce nelibers vce ¥ccwcleva's Arthur William Row 


Act I.—A Picture Gallery off Regent Street. Act II.—Drawing 
Room at Sir Solomon Raub’s. Act III.—Lord Belvoir’s Flat. Act 
IV.—The Same. Staged by Reginald Travers. 


Putting the hypocrisy of the world to test, Lord Belvoir 
eats heartily of the popomack, the most delicious of 
eastern fruits but of an odor most offensive to western 
nostrils. Within a short space he is deserted by all those 
friends who previously had found him vastly entertaining 
and worth while. Disgusted that so trivial a thing as a 
smell could so affect intelligent humans he blows out his 
brains. 


“THE MAIN LINE” 


A comedy in three acts by Grace Griswold and Thomas 
McKean. Produced by the Comedy Productions Com- 
pany, Incorporated, at the Klaw Theater, New York, 
March 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


izzy, aGoldsteimcicictetc’y ctarsinia einGiea nlaicloislaie\sisielsinicte|a(e) abies faiciereinia rere Sam Jaffe 
Mig. i HOgart yas teleme chi sereminleeiemiersesisleie a <iameteaist cremate Emily Francis 
Betty, Bev enleysitensecsnsrecisatel sarialee(ctaleinisiciote’e ic sels Teniefehccctem chars Jo Wallace 
Seman 6 Seo ojs is vareicas alers ciehelsie edie eisleleieieie/eleieticisinis icioere Kevitt Manton 
MCAIC MN ateoje efoto Sistaisiola.nratere store ietatrisieteneton ieroisisieletelstereh ere rereeieete Hazel Harroun 
ATES sural braraiean ie: oi creinteverorchoreletelelsiareistatere oveiereisicteleierkerct efetelete ine George Tawde 
Bob (Rittenhouse, 2) / ccs cctsau cia cweinine ¢0 vser simerte's cceane Murray Bennett 
(BYOVOre BUTLON Gian crciaeiieierercelsin eGleiniicielers sicioeiee ete Courtney White 
DALY, deieisiere ais oe sisie aialsewe ie oieiciasiorelasereienciels slesininvoe he wtelcaetters Mary Ricard 
Alc ew Mil otis c-cretzweisisisiclsisinicisinve eis aroma sis/slelv sisters elec ec eerie Elsie Esmond 
Mrs. Daisy Rittenhouse..,.... ceidouanencsnons trreenyeGrace Griswold 
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Millie Butterfield 

SiGIere(cie,¥) nla. sina vicisialarebisreleielerbicie Mattie Edwards 

evel ots falala/a: Giateie isin isYar Sais, eis Yeipiaitc's.6 eje s,@icraisies @eig sicier sieve Eleanor Seybolt 

Scene—The Servants’ Hall. At the Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Staged by Horace Sinclair. 


Betty Beverley, from the south, goes into service in 
the home of Mrs. Daisy Rittenhouse, who lives along the 
aristocratic “main line” of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
running through Philadelphia’s most exclusive suburbs. 
Being a social reformer and keen to reéstablish the old 
understandings between “the help and the helpless,” 
Betty puts a parlor in the servants’ quarters which be- 
comes the most comfortable and most generally fre- 
quented room in the house. Also she inspires Bob 
Rittenhouse with ambition, frustrates a diamond rob- 
bery and finally manages to draft the Rittenhouse estate 
as a model intelligence office, where mistresses and maids 
will both be handed questionnaires before it is decided 
they will be permitted to live and work together. 


“ VOGUES OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two acts by Fred Thompson and 
Clifford Grey; music by Herbert Stothart. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
March 27, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Odette Myrtil J. Harold Murray 
May Boley Fred Allen 

Trene Delroy Jimmie Savo 
Anette Bade George Anderson 
Beatrice Swanson Hal Van Rensalear 


Marcella Swanson James Alderman 
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“NANCY ANN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Dorothy Heyward. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Nancy Angeline Van Cuyler Farr...........+++++- Francine Larrimore 
Bingen coon Gide wena ss oudne o 0s sides ai Gelhied een wa da ae Harry Blakemore 
NiTeg. Dex termes <cicisiate-s oir esierseals letalvic di slam sis arelsie'nie’s cleie Pauline Armitage 
Aunt Angeline (Mrs. Chiverick—née Farr).........+.- Edith Shayne 
Aunt Kate (Mrs. Flemming—née Van Cuyler)........ Marie R. Burke 
Aunt Emily (Miss Van Cuyler).........ssseeeeeeees Louise Randolph 
Aunt Nancy (Mrs. Webster—née Farr).........--++-++ Ada C. Neville 
ERS Plow yl tt sc ere'zisiaieiclcielola aia oistsleielsiateisteleie eiajateraiwrststeisieletat= Charles Angelo 
Marcig: Haddon... Siciz avec s spinlade sp alddae@lesis ¢seisers Mary Rose McGlynn 
Dirac DIANIOD avs cass viccicaleg hed avanclcacsilan si iesaaae tas Ralph Carter 
Ute Dremigaiccie ics ebieia.crotaictete siete ooraaleiamien alelatere tie outs annie: May Hopkins 
BilliamiC lari age. ceva merngin cioctalaateinets orelalaisein inne aleler caters Clare Weldon 
Beth: Worthington dsccancaeciac cect colslesaiscistelestecaric erect Mary Tarry 
Mic Gap GE tare ss tcloreisivie 4.0 wielsis tattle sic ncieieicle stoic eso oAels Frank Knight 
James Lane Harvey.........-sseceeee Mae: F'e, 6)» dislecma noms Tom Nesbitt 
Dans Pennie ccc e scsi siete ste ws stele ietale eakare a ele wreleistslesaisetortes Wallace Ford 
IMBIB EL 5, (5 oc ccasas crayainr eieasts 6 sloth ais Torermda nt eieisioveree: alelols Slates Walter T. Jones 
Jerry O"Connelliiicsce pcs. coaiee siciseios tele seioticmis o's William W. Crimans 


Act I.—Aunt Kate’s Living Room. Act II. and Il.—James Lane 
Harvey’s Offices. 

Nancy Farr, strictly reared and closely guarded by 
four Boston aunts, acquires a dislike for society and a 
passion for a leading stock actor. She bolts her coming 
out party, pawns her party gown for a working dress, 
beards the actor in his den, is properly repulsed and 
threatened with punishment, only to cry herself into a 
job and a romance before the evening is finished. 


“ PARADISE ALLEY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Charles W. Bell and 
Edward Clark; lyrics by, Howard Johnson; music by 
Carle Carlton, Harry Archer and A. Otvos. Produced 
Carle Carlton at the Casino Theater, New York, March 

1, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 
Rittle JAnaie Rooneyaiia cease ceeean cicelene eenaeeion antes Hallie Manning 
SW ECU ALIS: ns yi scares mote ance teeta Teese ome mean Evelyn Martin 
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Mother O’Grady........ eodese SSAC eR Dorothy Walters 
Casey the Cop..... Minton Maas Sais William Renaud 
Quinnie La Salle... .ccccecssevecs uae seeeeseeeslda May Chadwick 
Bonnie Brown....... siatwees bs ha wave ethers eseeseeeeeesHelen Shipman 
MSPS NELSON aiereele ware elelalenaveroratatsievelerelosafsverarsturerelel utes +eees-Arthur West 
PAGM er TIN Ala soe a's sio's bislat aie vhs Newnan enweuamneetee Chas. Derickson 
Rudolf Zoe, 6.0sccceccsvc Seah dies paid reatetaesicies adie dumtere George Bickel 
OVEVAR VAT TOOS VOGD is sivas revctare’se cieielvrmnve'e preteln Georg n'a ofa .++»Gloria Dawn 
Edward Harriman............ ae SYe aieiaevetee ARUISTR Sab laleenetans Edward Wonn 
DOSEF ic cok Che ale Gyula SSeS W's DS NOS whi wie Vinee GWG hw wleieie le Ben Benny 
LEA RCSA Ne SOC ODIISCL I MRE acs Ue Nis ie anise msuletae's Burke Western 


Four of the Finest and! Reporters—Four Entertainers....Lloyd Balliot, 
William Renaud, Frank Stanhope, Garfield Brown 


Alex Huxley..... eeeMRistevniecaice cleats Catcate Roeievataerniaeeds Leslie Barrie 
tage) Door Keeper. :. 60) .Ss cae. cel bisa neon einen Arthur Atkinson 

Act I.—Paradise Alley, New York. Act II.—Piccadilly Theater, 
London. 


Bonnie Brown, the pet of Paradise Alley, has stage 
ambitions. Quinnie La Salle, having gone from the Alley 
to the stage, eggs her on. Bonnie, in London, is a hit 
in “ The Gaiety Girl,” which subjects her for two acts to 
the proposals of the English bounders and delays her 
marriage to Jack Harriman, the American lightweight 
champ. 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER ” 


Produced by the Provincetown Players at the Province- 
town Playhouse, New York, April 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


The Ancient Mariner. occas vos cb ccccinsines de es stie ney E. J. Ballantine 
First Wedding Guest......cccssvcsreccssncvecsccasesaves James Shute 
DECond, Wedding MGuest soci ois w eieie bie leieseis ales sisteieis die H. L. Rothschild 
hand Werding GCwest «66 0 05j00 ost asic nce visi bciguns ae diecieides Charles Ellis 
CHOLUS, 0.20100 e Clement Wilenchick, William Stahl, Harold McGee, 
Benjamin Keiley, Robert Forsyth, John Taylor 
MOUS LIAAT) 307014 G05 alcl ite) a) ois visracsthisha/aieletnis\a she ajs\sis/e(eara.e.6 ....James Meighan 
Bridé..5.455 Rosalind Fuller 
MPEVGORTOORI sis jon aratsaigs wiele wie: aid oie sly lelaiy fidem diene .-Gerald Stopp 
EAS IPO Mirra ae eel diy Niolclereiateteee Sere wiele weieiainve Waeieewia.e . Rita Matthias 
GSR BONER BE ores is olay gk acon a NN irs 0M vaio wel velss wine eseyUbara.g.eporeliw Henry O’Neill 
ECON SO PHIL LPs Cuele’c x tiola; occim: Siesay cin S010. bye.c'a\elereieia'6yy SIb erviezelolel 9166 Gerald Stopp 
MOG orgis dsiegk ess eidlaie’s erate othe Nialalora olulehalald 6) ee elcieine’ Peay wee Rupert Caplan 
POR BOY sins injs/eisls wisisigs « Risosag cue oasis al sjeisiatdivieieisio.ns sere John Brewster 


Ti he Se eagnnct pg ardpecacdte sche bcd SOc OCM OU pe Or Kino. Henry O’Neill 
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“GEORGE DANDIN ” 
By Moliére 


George Dandin..+......eeceeesscccrceccereesccsecreceees Charles Ellis 
Angelique.....-ceceeeecesee eee eeeeeereeseeteeeeeesens Rosalind Fuller 
M. “de. Sotenville, .. .00000cccsicss0j0 50 000.000rcccerece ccs Henry O’Neill 
Madame de Sotenville.......eseeeccecsereccscsecsecs Kirah Markham 
Fats POCA NORA DATO CO GOCDOU OC DOOOUL CO SICODCOd Gerald Stopp 

ular He d widib wiejete.#.0:0).5, apa nihias da ine ee ole nig esa yelelulabeia se Rita Matthias 

Rupert Caplan 

Sinaia letpiel sist pio ve aig lpr shally pietateleiwate rn asters John Brewster 


The scene is before the house of George Dandin. 


A dramatic setting of the Coleridge poem, slightly 
rearranged. “George Dandin” is a Moliére revival in 
which the great Frenchman has been credited with includ- 
ing many personal domestic experiences. 


“ HELENA’S BOYS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Ida Lublenski, dramatized 
from a story by Mary Brecht Pulver. Produced by 
Charles L. Wagner, at the Henry Miller Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


le Leya ge Ll on cpeselerelsicterereeiererate aleve sereiaiaialelcisia’s]aisveretsteh olsintaverereteiara Mrs. Fiske 
Harold “* Beansy 7s .ccccscevccess vvcesevccsvsncvccsee Gay Pendleton 
LOM yc icia ele oialaig israiaisie bie ainiore aiazaisialrininieisisteleieiisieieistaisiein eral Reggie Sheffield 
Moresby: (Girard sis 6. sissscco-celnto'u stesso b alale elviale siaiv'sic sieieleiaiolers! Ralph Shirley 
amMess A TUS cinsisecivins aiusstere(stesporisvelelsiacisye steve sveletere William Courtleigh 
EL OF s FRA VitI4 OL Ci eiel avpisialele else eielessleistewialoioleleinis eieleiniete aiersiatalelers Irene Purcell 
PANN] Kimball, Cres aes stote\eisrorere iain (e elsloteleisiowelain/etetetats ete\s\eteievsie\e Elaine Temple 
Tibby MeNates> Soest scot ea cin eh ericesineat caiccaleieeanee Louie Emery 
IMI RPADKio(yic eiis ia ioietal slots sieisteiniecestetsteieteiatslofeteleleielsiatsicrerevaterelots Carlton Rivers 
LUCY aihisis daicio.2 oc0:7e/e ntaloie vrerore meiatere felons sie aioTate a a reieTessicreturetevers Eunice Osborne 
Hiohard 3 S07 svesrolalslelala cv leletssiacinietaciaeietere octets wie ier ores (are John A. Willard 


Act I., II. and III.—The Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Tilden 
in a Small Town near New York. 

Helena Tilden is the widowed mother of two sons, Henry 
and “Beansy.” “ Beansy,” having shouted, “ Bunk!” 
in the midst of his college professor’s oration on patri- 
otism and the late war, is sent home. He runs to brother 
Henry, and Henry, being a young radical, supports him. 
When mother mentions her son’s rudeness and intimates 
that he will have to apologize, they counter with windy 
defenses of the new freedom and the rights of the indi- 
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vidual. Forced to do something drastic to convince them 
of their lack of judgment, Helena pretends to embrace 
their most extreme views, gets squiffy on what they think 
is Scotch and threatens to live openly with a village 
manufacturer. They beg her finally to desist, and are 
tamed radicals when their visit is finished. 


“TWO STRANGERS FROM NOWHERE” 
A drama in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced 
by Myron C. Fagan at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DOE ANAT OFUOR shia co n.o'o tie. aisi= ten:cis-oerbjaia aivierels sisieiote aie Richard Gordon 
EU RDURES EMS ENDOND ain vinndieih [o.n (ei 10: 415,05¥ sah oceseieie ajeivic/einysie nia'd oe ce% James Bradbury 
Blanencom GOLG OW ences esisiscveleles ele isie sie cleitieleaeaicicaan Frances McGrath 
PMGOLO Dead CBA AG ho ai aisles aretainlala a\aia 'a'a/o'Gia'sic'elele vis’ sieia/a(a'ein, Fritz Leiber 
Bob Grant....... ..Norval Keedwell 
ERG ISTHE RES SIG Liaieiateieis) a! sie/a's wia)slavs 0 gee'ete"sle.sicisieicisi sc dalonaneinecren oe Gail Kane 
Jerome Hessler.. ..-Theodore Babcock 
PATIDUR OMPATENA win'e cis:o\e cle o\elcie 0 eiviele seia:aicteTeie ort sis eisisi%s seg dee Thais Lawton 
ISEV GE LY,ciefetstalerireyatore Wels ole siaierw ia) oialeie sieicve a tlere ein ton sfeireleiners Frank Allworth 
POW IGOE TTEIGANG Hoa atuiarcyelstelessisiel cis o(e\sin\ejeieiaiclersielerereisieiefeterait Peggy Allenby 


Act I. and III.—Living Room in the Home of the Gordons. Act 
Il,—The Home of the Hesslers. Eleven o’Clock the Same Evening. 


Angelo Desdichado, posing as a philanthropic sci- 
entist, is really Satan incarnate. Doomed to tempt all 
those with whom he comes in contact to the degradation 
of their souls, for every one that repulses him he is 
given a good mark in heaven. In the play he works with 
two families, destroying one (the Hesslers) by selling 
Helen to the wicked Jerome for a mess of diamonds, and 
saving the other (the Gordons) when Florence over- 
comes the temptation to desert Allan for her girlhood 
sweetheart, Bob Grant, and eludes also the tentacular 
clutch of Jerome Hessler. 
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“SITTING PRETTY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Bolton, Wodehouse 


and Kern. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest at the Fulton Theater, New York, April 8, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Wagstaff. ....ccccccvecnccccsccsvecevccecevsss Marjorie Eggleston 
J ARES Here cinravereveieleisiare a/cieiptacaaletetateeienstel scoleloi/oiaal plvtnvalsin Aetayea Lee Albert Wyart 
BRODER Ecsite Gaiethoigie asics oe aio nsaicte Pe ATOR y wins! Selene olow Calne MSE Harry Lilford 
“Bill? Pennington, ....cscessevcescevaserercvrces Rudolph Cameron 
Judson Waters. ss cies cleiv c.vke a opile Sie cle cite viele ¢ eielnisin gisele Eugene Revere 
Babe LaMarr... cccsccsscdnvect aed seenvevecevecvensscss Myra Hampton 
May: Touiverie sc cic.sajcisie« atsielsve osaidueieietasalolscola\sla'ste'e uh eleieietslers Gertrude Bryan 
Mo CN SDRC nono Oe OTE On CeO COOOMMONOLOLOOLT Queenie Smith 
PUSDEL sie c.victhicwie sinlge HOt tax + wise malarnesta ns Mhialaw ass Cuxains Edward Finley 
Wiillieleminats is s.c ajclste cicavetetelotetti=’«7uvelareyele ete’s areiatetolala’e sain \stajsjtie Jayne Chesney 
ORIG Neaia slaratslete: stetcratete aie ais;coata etelelare/ ele aval stersteleLereveic\etehe etetee George Sylvester 
Walia elinag irs forninye cs cieleist hie! eiotare,oletstomalaretatsiain/sleeielalala el atvisiniere Marian Dickson 
Mr. Pennington. osc icici ccs seeds acess cepees vecassecce George E. Mack 
EROFA CO 'sssie olaiv'o) sinless ayetoidiajersiarale'slnloteleradaiatetatdie(oleiw einin: ete letn sueteraietane Dwight Frye 
Ed Oita say aga Ws (aiatein plecal efecalareiat nina cininit at iareosl a aia wa sia aca oats Frank MelIntyre 
Profescors Appleby cece es kaise awnwearsnecaes vemse eee George Spelvin 
BOUGa Helatetn steleiolatcivicle stove stoieioiale's. syetetviovolsisveletste;ptsteveisleisraie]s George O’Donnell 
NF MRapisici ciao uiaistermateteleresc'e els ere lereinte eo sTelwialeierelaisrerete Wis’ s1sicisie 4 clvier Terry Blaine 
CHARACTERS AT THE BALL 
DORM Ye LANA ayer esis laloteVel isis wiavei nia oie verve te(oalelais igieistelelsislovs Wynthrope Wayne 
Bidgae Albany POeS sis.) sie ose siersistatel ore elelele oi slatatalcie oi dereve George Sylvester 
Barbarack rletehiess 1. o<iecccic.cvisie Deisie awies'eie alsisicie'e vine Mariettea O’Brien 
Stonewalldacksontcslac ccc once cwaivcmeaece seas eteenes Edward Finley 
Raqbell snacclewnscasccn sna ncaavennar ercenicenactons Marjorie Eggleston 
Harrict® Begoher (Stowe tc, osicins) verslereecoloreis aisieicsrieleloiove ore Frieda Fitzgerald 
Bowlsa MoD Alcott ti. cts. teitrermsjcleisteclsie s@ualeisloaisletely cutis os eats May Clark 
George Sand....... -Charlotte Wakefield 


Florence Nightingale 
Empress Eugénie...... Fiat eae Weigns Meiners Weis es.ge wee Dorothy Janice 

Act I.—Garden of Mr. Pennington’s Summer Home at Far Hills, 
N. J. Act II.—Patio of Mr. Pennington’s Winter Home at Belle 
Air, Florida. 


-..-Jayne Chesney 


Joe’s a fat old thief who plays a system. With the 
help of the authors he gets Horace, his youthful accom- 
plice, adopted into the homes of rich men where he 
locates the wall safes and the jewels. At the Penning- 
tons’s, however, Horace meets May Tolliver and loves 
her, and Dixie, her sister, helps him go straight. After 
which Dixie mates with Bill Pennington, the real Pen- 
nington heir. 
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“MAN AND THE MASSES ” 


A tragedy in seven scenes by Ernest Toller, translated 
by Louis H. Untermeyer. Produced by the Theater 
Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, April 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SW MAIN ae orerele) einige Sis esioisiald’aibie vie eels ving Sit gis nie. vine. wivlele Blanche Yurka 
Pr RM ELCP, PRUGD WIG 5 a's e'arsjalccacp:0.s oi oss sicajers bi na.n esi Ullrich Haupt 
The Nameless One (The Spirit of the Masses)...... Jacob Ben Ami 
The Companion (A Dream Figure)..........s.eeeeeeee Arthur Hughes 
RPGC MMO Scum cee t cits Gaearenibis wiave's sinie Miwicakortaely aelecaioen A. P. Kaye 
SeconG "Banker joe cece caclse vines hove access upents William Franklin 
brite HAMKEL citar cicca cen sicis Ga Me vines clasied!a ceicetisrceist Erskine Sanford 
NGUTL I BALK OL oracle si sie ecalnsiseinielesiceit ace eiates co eeiecles slovete Leonard Lean 
PST CRG PESANUCOL rocty cn 0 a ernie aa(cloeiord le Sines ove.esisvojaialeieigielen tee eeaeine Barry Jones 
Spextle o Baakericcsiisicles etic ccs nicics cive's seco eelenvce clan eve Charles Tazewell 
mane Gontenized (OME aaic.c-/0e1s'e oeisisiviols swasioce veineoemes John McGovern 
ESE Working < NSO iors: sisisieivsisie'sise cies o.cieisigieeineilecay Maurice McRae 
Second: Workitig MaGsiicscvictsaliccnccs vac vesessebseerns Allyn Joslyn 
Mar WOT Ng NIVIAM A ie cisicls'sjsinielsis'alciccveiclatesicowieitiere vies Marling Chilton 
OUTER WiOrkctip BNIATE cs civis)> se slss's 0 seica'cglstiee res osineees Samuel Rosen 
Be WW OFKING- NY OMAN oi oe civ cc .aiee siais's siareie's oslo sau oalersisinsiee Pauline Moore 
PAROMNC RT Sit oes nice isis cree eiehyateris efriciatelocepelciare suneiowe ere i eteiele Barry Jones 
PAE PeTOSt cia ae oisicele remain nee me aise ana iselahee ciayeaen lots Erskine Sanford 
APALO WOMEN (PPIGOWET co Nate osu ei erniclessie ase eimaie eae ets Zita Johann 
SecondWomen Prisoner.cs- cc vice scacos ccwids a cuie ve cinersion Mariette Hyde 
Mlosseniger WO Gjcio\c/s\es «cick s/s, va o son sip nisiisis/e' sis, s\0is 8 e-vivlaisyele sere Sidney Dexter 


In this tragedy of the social revolution in Germany, 
The Woman, a pacifist, assumes the leadership of the 
Communistic party, despite the protests of her husband, 
representing patriotism and the state. Thereafter her 
adventures are tragic. Her followers revolt against her 
insistence on a bloodless revolution, she suffers a series 
of distorted dreams and she finally is executed as a 
traitor by her own party. 


“ CHEAPER TO MARRY ” 


A play in three acts by Samuel Shipman. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, April 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Blorenco: Lowery. sc cosines coc cemoracvatwesneccvans's Ruth Donnelly 
HIOMGM Ms lesistciniciel’ sietislelsiamieie cis ele ls.steissle we vicinsie sclainie cisieeen'ere Olga Lee 
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Evelyn Gardner: oo. sc ccececcccccccececoenss ceisecsince Florence Eldridge 
Melville: Masters... sssisiccccis ccasisiciviesicsisicniysicsisine.sleisin Horace Braham 
Aye Sct | eB OOD Onan io SOCOC. OPN IC Unity gic (ier che Robert Warwick 
Glades) LU y ler: iicicicists «\0)s1a/o)=1010(e\tntate\ois/erotetalnibielsJalo(elelslsisiaie/<ie Allan Dinehart 
Beulah Parker ..-Claiborne Foster 
Hiverett Radd le farce n afo'el otoleranreredetnielote ai ch atotaras aiaie aiarisiats Berton Churchill 


Act I.—Miss Gardner’s Apartment. Act II.—The Tyler Apart- 
ment. Act IIJ.—Same as Act I. Place, New York. 

Jim Knight and Charlie Tyler are partners in a glove 
business and personally devoted to each other. Jim, 
being a free lover, does not believe in marriage and takes 
a mistress. Charlie, more old-fashioned, is keen for the 
sanctity of the home and wants to marry. They nearly 
split on the issue, but when they discover that Beulah, 
the wife, and Evelyn, the mistress, are quite content to 
accept each other as social intimates and business part- 
ners, they let it go at that. Six months later it is dis- 
covered that Jim has stolen the firm’s money to keep 
Evelyn in luxury, and Evelyn has stolen Jim’s money 
to provide against the day he will quit her. Charlie and 
Beulah are poorer but happier, though they, too, have 
their problems. 


“EXPRESSING WILLIE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced 
by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, April 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Minnie” WHECOMD:. cis csimeitsie delsis siere'd sivislers sive ve cintusren Chrystal Herne 
Miss Sinith crrscncios cin atcietsisistelstelvisracttisieteniasinairere cle Louise Closser Hale 
Simpsons sda ae sae Anne eee asteroid sleet aiatsiele star eer ts Douglas Garden 
Reynolds oso ct75 once voce tne omimeieonly sisiniviete oe Givin eles eine vs John Gerard 
Willie) Sumit ccicecitste acniciera’slsschein/e mia ere wie e’ate 0% bra Siaceoers ee Richard Sterling 
PRAL OYE. chy ssmries snes ele ha icine einai aiotale as eerste yo Alan Brooks 
Dolly SCadwalacderyrance cima ostisaiseciecc sree s,cere(ele et Molly McIntyre 
George Cadwaladorsisjesisslasiiosticreiie ates skeen eters aieisreieteiete Warren William 
Brancesm Sylvesterasauaapieiclaiieristeluinetn sticicielere ote aicictetete nists Merle Maddern 
ViSAD., 5 ojorcls scores cvaiarene eleva stele croistaler siete elejelsieltelsreniormrectie meine Laura Richards 


Act I., II. and Il].—The House of Willie Smith on Long Island. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


Willie Smith is the son of a toothpaste king and 
worth millions. His shrewd Yankee mother sees him 
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falling under the influence of a group of cheating self- 
expressionists and seeks to save him by inviting his 
old small-town sweetheart, Minnie Whitcomb, to visit 
him in his Italian villa on Long Island. Minnie and 
the self-expressionists are there over the same week-end. 
She is awkward and unhappy, but she knows music and 
is the only real soul among them. Which Willie dis- 
covers in -time to save himself and his money. 


“LEAH KLESCHNA ” 
A revival of the play by C. M.S. McLellan. Produced 
by William A. Brady at the Lyric Theater, New York, 
April 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ROU COC Tata ictarclel ote [cleletotclstai rietclelets{ste) sitevie\eic'y a-sieivieleletrisisifia/siarersisi coi Arnold Daly 
CUE Ga dGaodgobonodae OdhAGEHN SOS GUO ApOESOn CH SocbN sOOnueE Jose Ruben 
Peale wh lese Bir. c/o 01s afeleis visiaisiass wisisielsis’s 9) 8s:8/9: sive hiv ps Oseles Helen Gahagan 
Valentine Favre........ cig aoahte sore’ ato) ofaisisi erate’ sini atalal sce anats Hal Crane 


Katherine Alexander 
...-Lowell Sherman 


Sophie Chaponniere. 
Raoul Berton........ 


atl (Sylva me sc crc wisi sree aie oieiese ayoie o-ac vaiase:6 ....William Faversham 
Generals Berton’. seriieiewicnreoscn ateineciaivineicisiietecrieia te cciels Arnold Korft 
Madamier Beton cs scccievsletitisielers in viciets eis sisiaielsie steieisiniajeratettere Edith Barker 
Glare I BertOn sieiewrsiecie efacclstnicivieic teratvielawis ee eset cu nw cetera Mary Hone 
LETS Ga aGooor pc onedoD DOU NUD GHD COO RGGOCOMD EO ORGOO O00 Henry Davies 
Sersennt lea Valleata de separa tctarcieisietarlersivis sisenale cisietaate emule Ulric Collins 


Act I.—Kleschna’s Lodgings in Paris. Act II.—Paul Sylvaine’s 
Home at St. Cloud. Act IlI]—Same as Act II. Act IV.—Same as 
Act I. 


Leah, the daughter of Kleschna of Vienna, the most 
skillful of Continental thieves many years ago, suffers a 
change of heart in the midst of robbing Paul Sylvaine, a 
deputy of France and an amateur criminologist, who had 
helped to save her life in a railroad wreck. Determining 
to go straight, she quits Father and the gang with some 
difficulty, but strongly backed by the Sylvaine interest. 
In this revival an epilogue in which Leah was reunited 
with Sylvaine was dispensed with. 
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“FLAME OF LOVE” 


A romantic drama by Maurice V. Samuels and Malcolm 
La Prade. Produced by G. W. McGregor at the Morosco 
Theater, New York, April 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Wa-choth. ope icered ole lis. 6 slcieroiar ue elu sis ns/olerate ays ets via'¥is'e'e viacaie = Brandon Peters 
Chiang- chit. ; ais o's's sie sie(o'aisieisie'cis'arele ¥ielsie)s\e(clejsi¥/e/a1u)s)s1e Bernard A. Reinold 
Toy-ting...ccccccccccccccccccscccccsserscssscccesscssess Gilda Kreegar 
Sim-JaRGs so os.c0esi000 dnzeceve gees s eavivielvwiccln sie’ cs 5a J. Hammond Daly 
First Weaver....cccscsvesre aa iSal Fim praistelea im BN niga 86/6 Reet Romney Brent 
Second “Weaveriiccss oscesul sakinee came sid adiaw sie aie¥ whan Samuel Baron 
Third Weaver... Hall Higley 
Haibane ac tiscincicies @cmivileslacisie sine slelolsiolelein eissisinntixee C. Porter Hall 
AO: O18 Gia. <0. 5's sin tw esr oi vinis picleiciwcaleianviaidvetsis’e\ni «six bins elsla/siniataidie Kay Strozzi 
POG g 1627s 5:6 orev: einiose (claus aissin wa .cleinieiewei v\elelelpiaiviaiats aeiniale nates Lynn Pratt 
RCS CT ARG Gon DLUEC ORO COUR GUL AOL EO OnOC US OOUCONO OO DAO James Malaidy 
SM IMG 5 sae nm aw pela any ola vin eer oe nae ase wie teats tee eae Leon Barons 
Guest at Fong-lee’s House.........cccccssccccvssccess Guido Orlando 
Proniser) oDansense sacs ccecjsicitiatarete a sisverolbietvelsieie wiaie'aisinis/<-dheierese a Aysa Kass 
BINS, DARC OP crates ci ote) ales ois'v'a walnicletaim(aisvoleiala/ateteruinta’oi ticle a oie o etemmtaleiatetei tars Ange 
MOCONG pe DAMCEN a lelerale olalcieleis/ajeisia\aloveleieialaielel S\slstaisisisiciels Bertha Stemmerman 
Third Dancer....... Paiaavnicietatelats, atelej pieiaieis ..-Eve Jounger 
Fourth Dancer...... fe : -Lydia Langdon 
EGON“ OL fo cisnie vise clei ce siemptcs vale cicero sisinlnss Kas aainiels Isidore Marcil 
Lar eda eneasoce hodocoa paGeno pan oLorieuonosoge Reginald Carrington 
Pong-lee’s: Maid Servant em cos cisincs asieiels csieleicieieisyeom Venus Scularekes 
ALA ie ale siolaratstereisieeoiulctelesisietgetecetaalsieielercaisielstelec ionic citcteers Lenita Lane 
Digst WW OFKYAGD =o.) ccm psec sieialare te os sistaste G EON a Na kee Roger Phipps 
Second. (Workman i, sciesis sseseeescs esc one cose ceieecmaees Fred McNally 
SELLIE TW Or keane screterorciatarsvele ielolets ehataleisioueielaielsiaveroltia eislete’sisleisie Olof Laven 
Yen-chee Charles LaTour 


Chow-king +++++--Robert Resley 
Li-nin «Kenneth Diven 
Court Digmitary sc jeccieicseincctictiea cuisleoiinc ocsls cies saiceinte William Dean 
Birst-Soldion, ii; s.c’eic es crsicet covariates rac oe oaiein eee Randolph Beckwith 
Second Soldiers ices scenic aisle Peale eines diss cise can Robert Randolph 
Mandarin Sonn ccctee sone measntincoiaaeciseeieseweione Reginald Carrington 
Hirst (Silky Girl ocak sigasem imxine sine sfeclenteeinalnanaciente Mary Cecilia Hilton 
Second Sule) Girliv; cos cae ateroisiinecciein else sicisiocmaren aetecrouk Florence Quinn 


ai itaisib wvelele Sis dyscaial sui steve eistateia oie evera Nain lalatere Gloria Glayde 
alalele's (olajasuioe¥ateroreraipluicinnceYo wer svete’ lefarstctelertisierrieeie Nancy Lee 
..-Mary Taylor 
auiste -LaBelle Cairone 

s/shalaceintn sistele mintaleiow’ sterarsisicteieis/@eieis- wa "einer Carmen Sanchez 
Scenes in Old China, Centuries Ago. 


Wu-chen, entering a competition of weavers, seeks to 
reproduce the flaming pattern favored by Si-Ling, the 
weavers’ goddess, because in such a weave her soul 
was wafted to heaven the night her lover deserted her 
somewhere near the altar. According to a popular 
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legend he must remain pure in spirit and body to win 
the prize, and he falls before the temptations offered 
by Zara, a gorgeous Circassian. The goddess Si-Ling, 
however, takes pity on him and sends the flaming silk 
to help him win the contest and the Circassian as well. 


“ COBRA ” 
A drama in four acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber at the Hudson Theater, New York, 
April 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Sapa BiNMEr serie citycls.cte/ slaty cele cie/e'se'e,slevelare:s arcteteinie cle/a Dorothy Peterson 
PCR AGO nterc1ej0isic.snterera\slai Te sieleccisieloisiajsie'sit s/s) sleitivinieis viscercicis Louise Calhern 
SIR CPOE ISUIRE 5st ig' sin 5 x1 sis n we sini wiw'e ws Gieip wioiere  nie)als sie sions Ralph Morgan 
MELISGieV AMO LtN Soro cia se iaiaie oicvee ner a.alsrorcia.C s\eiarolwiorelerstainacaese Judith Anderson 
ACOA DRAKE tare cielda-o cieiw vicinus sicivivieie (svar stele aioiersie: Sialctaieiereiaiate Clara Moores 


ROGHGK « wctotelcloleteloniotneielcrate’s orelerovcrais isis sisters siejsteyorere er alciats William B. Mack 
Act I—Tony Dorning’s Rooms at New Haven. Act II., III. and 
IV.—Jack Race’s Office at ‘‘ Dorning’s,’? New York. 


Jack Race and Tony Dorning are chums in College. 
Jack is a crew man and ever so popular with the ladies. 
Tony is rich and generous, but none too successful as a 
lady’s man. Elise Van Zile, brought up to marry money, 
loves big Jack but marries little Tony. Four years later, 
still determined to break down Jack’s resistance to her 
charms, she lures him to a shady hotel for dinner. But 
he will not stay. That night the hotel burns and Elise 
with it. Jack has a hard time deciding whether or not he 
should tell Tony the truth about Elise and destroy his 
idolatrous memory of her or let him go on mourning 
an unworthy wife and believing in his would-be disloyal 
friend. Tony learns the truth about Elise in another 
way and Jack marries a pure stenographer and settles 
down. 
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“ WHITEWASHED ” 


A comedy in three acts by John Goldsworthy and 
Charles McNaughton. Produced by John Goldsworthy 
at the Fifty-second Street Theater, New York, April 23, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PPG Dake. o csce e'6; 00 0slale wie vcaie/a:d aisle ape Wiel elu's) ok sere # ese, 81 08 John Goldsworthy 
WRONG Sw aSctis cote aces sje ofcls nie ecehe oe aig aewrerele Wins ieies 9.eeisaatisiaie Victor Tandy 
Mrs. Claridge De Casie (nee Casey).........+-eeeeers Lorena Atwood 
WAV EGIER a}aysie slate} ivici sie s\e/¥ie.p(sveiarein bis utala ats etets winle aysrele/al vis) s oles Marion B. Hall 
Roberta {Gang dons « ajere «\crcicis cieers crete aaielsiatctcheotsistatais/elointa opel ative Paula Shay 
Dick: Harn obysacceyeta a 07% a 2s aix.e kiaiclc opioid whe eicibia eleincs s/oleisin: feiss Donald Stuart 
Gonnt de» Rochefortcccie sricciciasleieieleloieiele's(s.elvialeiriateisletes) slotstere Olaf Hytten 
BTEC Care ul aioywrs: 4/a: aie ators v)s ata via h nid lel nleie oie’ plalaiaie wicrslatelyleinrisieiats x1 Mona Glynne 
DAEs SONEH 5 to's oidinis ts eleielie soisisuie’slaiviotelsucnis aie. saints aisle seceials' tere Louis Haines 
PEHO4 Constable cele evetsisia lle eterno alolete\eisiole veins icielaint stele) dolore Edward Jephson 
Deputy Constables. ccchaceuts ocean webct scenic eiseiiate George Slivers 


Act I., II. and III.—The Hall at Catskill Lodge. 


“THE DUST HEAP ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
Paul Dickey. Produced by Lyle D. Andrews in asso- 
ciation with James Shesgreen, at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Pather: Paal. .'0\5).;04c.0s :0cisiews.ves sreewace esicviceiceiiorias Albert Tavernier 


Robert Hawthorne. ....../sjss viewelsiesice Bri .»-William Hanley 
Abraham (Lev ysraie<\cienmeeise eiseere ..-George Farren 
Alf Jennings... «».-E. J. Blunkall 
No Shoes... m Lipps Crawford 
JwUlesLoussAine. nc.cciec eesieleineinisie ticle mistestelnlore celeisie wieteists Louis Bennison 
INiind) Mooahia acc ccresacie/sicivine eanisvisinieisteisvsrento stele aio tee cierto Inez Plummer 
Pat: OLDAY..2. cist eieccieirceicinne wvic sieiecisieve Sieratelsia Saisie eivieve ote ale Robert Strange 
Sana) Venn. samc caries entie tanto Santonio George W. Barnum 
EAATE YMA cats sole ie cient notes exec esos wae melelareioieaeionre Harry R. Allen 
Gharlotte s/c c/sis.0is.ctaustasione eereasieom naeiateosinateie se sloeeaenee Adda Gleason 
PietrorSorrator siciste vesncewe eee eke eeu ener Herbert Farjeon 
ef Stony ia Pau Tater ie sesteeaiieterslejeswe tern oeeisierasts John Sharkey 
sco Limpys;”. Regs: acdunecites seinen alle cane recent Phillip Bosner 


Act I.—Father Paul’s Cabin in the Canadian Yukon. Act II. and 
IlI,—‘‘ The Dust Heap.” 


Abraham Levy, a wandering Jew in the Yukon, is 
searching for his lost daughter. He finds her in the last 
act, but not before as Nina Moosha, the supposed half- 
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breed foundling brought up by a priest, she is pursued 
by Jules Touissant, a lecherous and blasphemous French 
Canadian, and rescued by Pat O’Day of the Royal 
Mounted, assisted by God, who strikes Touissant down 
with a shaft of lightning just as he is about to over- 
power the girl. 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 


duced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, New York, April 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


POCO De ais ne alas nea rivionin ele’ eve. buleles 6c Fai Edyth Wynne Matthison 
pee Gran UareroneatetNgrereielsseieteiats seta late nie sivertiace aisieisieeis aistsie eater ste Margaret Gage 
J OE" SS eg soe de Sond 8 abo sont GnBeC aE CELE e Charles Rann Kennedy 


Scene—The Pavilion of a King and Queen at War. 


A three-cornered discussion of an Italian sailor’s vision 
of a new world to be won — the talkers being Christopher 
Columbus, Queen Isabella and a girl who was Columbus’s 
friend and a stanch partisan. 


“GARDEN OF WEEDS ” 


A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 
Leon Gordon in association with W. Herbert Adams at 
the Gaiety Theater, New York, April 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Delp Dine sie 3 crate a1o ca) ais wreinlele(e/eiele) alee iia’ €v)sieie\eie ele e.s/s 0.06.5 /h.8 eeisios Lola Maye 
EP AZOMMELA TIS Lay ol aycioieteturelniaie\et ste aoescre aia aleveie\els: ee wiale siacseiniele Lilyan Tashman 
Nye Rem eaete Miah sts alarsia: tay ajaraiarbiayaisieistole/alere fivies’< Weld aie: sfpiesaiciel pelts Maxine Flood 
OCC Marre aeta ale tcin atathipicsctnie ist eis wielc oiéialale (wie bala elelecosn Mi cainrehoe ms Harry Morvil 
i ....Ruby Gordon 
Ua steak Jean Bell 
Florence Huntley 
Sion hin: (GOCE DIDOO DO COURIC ODT Oe Bobbie Storey 
Shiela Desmond 
Norman Hackett 
Archie Duffing..... Re Maite atstaiersiete ers ee otredctelntolns Clarence Derwent 
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Henry. Poulson. «600 ocesccccscerccecsictceoassesrsvis Robert T. Haines 
Douglas Crawford....ccccccccesscccccsecccsscrors Warburton Gamble 
Phillip Flagg. ccc. ccccnccccsesceccvvecsacsecsecpencssvesens Lee Baker 
Daisy Field. ......cccccccccccsccvccvecccccessvcesesses Elizabeth North 
Dorothy Deldridge.....cscccsccoccrcccccccvcsesseccosrs Phoebe Foster 
VAM UA s aici sinied sievontecoe cieis cigars © lnrelntalele'e [eicisisheleia/aldie sisyer ata Carrington North 


Act I.—Reception Hall in the House of Phillip Flagg, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Act II.—The Crawford Apartment, New York. Act III.—The 
Crawfords’s Dining Room. Staged by Leon Gordon. 

Phillip Flagg is a rich man of degenerate tastes. 
Holding a theory that the most beautiful flowers are 
weeds at the root, he proves it by conducting a sort of 
forcing ground for human weeds in his Asbury Park 
home. Taking the most attractive of Broadway chorus girl 
types home as his guests, he mixes the coarser of them with 
the finer and observes with pleasure the gradual weedy 
deterioration of the crowd of them. His failure com- 
pletely to conquer Dorothy Deldridge gives him pause. 
When Dorothy marries and does not tell her husband 
of her past, Flagg plans to renew his pursuit of her. 
But husband learns the truth and throws Flagg down- 
stairs so hard the weed gardener breaks his neck. 


“THE BRIDE” 


A mysterious comedy in three acts by Stuart Olivier. 
Produced by Jewett & Brennan, Inc., at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Henriettanc Lraverss.c. coos cneisicsiesacleine cies este s ee sinters vereotes Isabel Irving 
LET XS igh sigouodond 2noLanocade dtmaripodaupedoocdan George Pauncefort 
NMortinaer, PLAVELE sieicieis)sicie <iviclelarsiaie erelsialsteicie sel c/sraisle Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Wilson Trdvergtccctcssitte vale vets cs usainictieiesteciincs Donald Cameron 
‘Marie: Duquesne siicck.casisesce smart cewels sisters sieiateresistee slewienree Peggy Wood 
Officer ‘O; Brien seco nessa Noe std cine ls emotes Jefferson Lloyd 
Hsaac) Walton: Pelhamsmor.ch seh cdieiee se ceoinciaes George Henry Trader 
Inspector: Gillsomn, c:-/sc5sc ative es sia wislsisiositision narsaione Henry W. Pemberton 
Drs Sangrosie venie cis teeccnina seinelcisiea ssteae enin eects Robert Harrison 


Act I., Il. and IJI.—Library of the Trayers Home. 


_ Marie Duquesne, running away from a distasteful mar- 
riage, crosses a few roofs and bolts into the first area- 
way she finds open. It leads to the apartment of bachelor 
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brothers. One is young, handsome and timid, the other 
freakish and fussy. One collects rare jewels, the other 
rare bugs. Against their better judgment they agree 
to help hide the bride. Follow adventures in which the 
rare jewels are stolen and the bride suspected. But 
she isn’t that kind of bride at all. 


“ PEG-O’-MY-DREAMS ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by J. Hartley Manners; 
lyrics by Anne Caldwell; music by Hugo Felix. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Jolson Theater, New 
York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SES Be GaaA Soo SAN SAL UdonS Bodh OU OOD UOCTOOODECUD OOO COOn Suzanne Keener 
NOLEN ie cis icin Acloleistetetee ciate es [tps ele) d/o eiesejele.q sive itolaresiavalatr ta Roy Royston 
PR MRP NI sect ioctetc ata wig caiet ois rei satas ainlans: ais o 6) 75.241 oie alevarn oheStare eb G. P. Huntley 
ROMO div acaniaters hac scenes Caine senses caeinre cates Ree Roberta Beatty 
ROMANO Ho iora os ciatnrevn cies iam aie cislonewe cic n\aslersie’s orsisiewielere aiergaceetets Gilberta Faust 
PABMBL Yc iors v's 9 crests lc vie, o cia hase v, nile gieis Slove Sfeiare ale calese aredelanarat Paul Kleeman 
ERRGSAG cree iclcie aieloth occ ciaieie oikve/raieta/tie’s ove'ere(cle ersis'sleisicie aieicieierelald Chester Hale 
RAP G iS cre oraielc ayes ole aiclara ercbetaltis nicleieisie ipio.s ej e'sisis clalciere slersvcialaterers Oscar Figman 
MONA saris sare) cisieiaiarstere ceststshsvs sievsicin 9 e'ers/S0G.0 «0 aYele eisislevelecsie sists Albertina Vitak 
SIAR ON Gab rie never atietn ci vieis{Ue cite clei sieieis ce ee aersjalsiele elelals eeicielne Lovey Lee 
URS OES Sota ca felts GN sl OY Minas ARE Ne Ge Weisiae s emle seers eee Joseph McCallion 
GEIST vicicre voi iels pias os siecle ilvreisiGatsieis.cieie sles a vis ccwisloiasdieinoek eas William Ladd 
RBA atoraie ate vielnicscisre eave ere shinier eie sides weisielere sla eiesieaiun Henrietta Brewster 
Pe PSI ind avaraicl ete sie etaaio eins elie Wain w awhe.8ia Wik sia.eie.e sapere sete eka Gladys Baxter 
OY somiaiele ssied slash estes sities eles Waedanednstta dione ees Jean Ferguson 
WMiaiiel tare osnrealee sisi aols ereininre © ardiaisis @Uciviale wleinlove Sleis/e ueteulaisig sss Helen Haines 
MLGHI ye Byes a aiaiete ereee is aja Oana a aiale Seleleis sistas avstslenia Katherine Spencer 
BULAN Ay alecara tere iets ro eiase diorcie Sie aie vicialalacoleies elelevetsinlaia alate 'aisletele aie Julia Lane 
Lot SIG ICAIUD Gieerie CA CTR ODI ee Ck Ie OCIA DEI e CES OEE co Richard Ford 
Gyrus orate letastare tress ee eee eT oibs Clessione-e b:naveinecdie welevsiolaele John R. Walsh 
EOE evctateyetereteleleicistrer cies ciotte alata ai inielois wisi oia aveials, iaigialersieraleusesta’s Charles Baum 
MICH ACY ciiterenscolin evict caleroinie/aiseie wis iui a a oveloreleieviatWle vre.sie/diale/ Sele! sre ein¥e Michael 
E-GEMICEM Serie nese ee inicTe a ee tinravielsisis siete niers Strsiciais Oem eerec aati Pet 


Act I.—Mrs. Chichester’s House, Scarborough, England. Act II.— 
The Garden. 

In this musicalized version of “ Peg-O’-My-Heart ” there 
is no change in the story of Margaret O’Connell, who 
inherits English money and is taken in by her rich 
and snobby English relatives because of it. She still 
wins Sir Gerald with her wit, but she gets a singer and 
dancer, as well as a lord, when she marries him. 
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LITTLE THEATER TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the 
New York Drama League for three $100 prizes and a 
David Belasco trophy, at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
the week of May 5, 1924. 


Monpay Eveninc, May 5 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J., 
in “ On Vengeance Height,” by Allan Davis and Cornelia 
C. Vencill. 


The cast — 
Cheridah Gormley........cecceccseves ...-Anna Dolloff 
PROVO aa sw caste secre sie cialewislewleiocicraciaitstes ..-Althea Brodsky 
Bem: Carmialt siete sciescelele.e ejelejeloiniere stele Oioleie ctefstojelvie(elaretele Elton Swenson 
GAR ircsicccoe pois sis\sio be wals oly ties) o/sinniviglatelsjeianitrcele'thmialenidieaiaeiers Hugh Burtis 


Scene: A Cabin in the Tennessee Mountains, Thirty Years Ago. 
Scenic effect designed and executed by Frank Stout. 


The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
in “ The Man in the Bowler Hat,” by A. A. Milne. 


The cast — 
OWN seleteicloleis sicle’slofereleisiein crsiste\cielateleieiersloleisfelsicicisieiatelecleisieiaieiate Roland Wood 
IMaryrciaorsicloisteistarelste stelatarestsia's/oftlelaslcisiersinnictars clele/slsinis ++.-Nancy Greene 
Hero hye .+.--Andrew Fox 


Heroine. -Ann Hollister 
Chief Villain.. William Bradley 
Bad Man satevictccerecicisias ote nicleleleeissbisteaie slice siaeloectecteres oe Stacey Wood 
Manin :the (Bowler! Hatziicevscls(ciciesiciocisineicisisivisieisie «= Northrup Dawson 

Scene: In Mary’s Sitting Room. The Play Directed by Vernon 
Radcliffe. 


The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, in 
“ Beauty and the Jacobin,” by Booth Tarkington. 


The cast — 
ADNGEAESLASeCY NO. siciscisisciaicre sialors ciepis cies sceivicisieas eletsecereale Olga Biederman 
Louie Valny=Cheralt;.. erect se ceisienicle's sees euislsetre Frederick Kraut 
Ploisend Anvilles yastesanctaisets settee ccna occinceer Emily T. Oppa 
DV. ASEM Siersteve sis senterews Sialsioie se ae eaae iat ele eisteniole ia amare Stuart Seymour 
WNOSFONVILleF 215.5 e cieves stores eteraiaretelretel cele acete eieleteielestnaere nie Harold Shapiro 
OBC er se aiate/visjs\cis si aisic/n co Sesoeetee ln atic nie sae sles ooeeles Herman J. Cohn 
Soldiers ccinwss sciouivelcnesinan ceciaen Sidney Fischer and Benjamin Flax 


Scene: The Attic of a Rusty Lodging House of the Lower Town, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. November, 1793. The Play Directed by Stuart 
Seymour and Bernard Katz. 
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TuEspAy Eveninc, May 6 


The Lighthouse Players from the New York Association 
for the Blind of Manhattan, in “My Lady Dreams,” 
by Eugene Pillott. 


The cast — 
Og TAY crctersteceiercicieielvlnicicioreww/eieisie\s & ecccccccevccevccesssseMary Bierman 
Maries her! Maids cise cies .c oss c.00e Rrigisisisivululelsty sisisiv elusive t's Anna Beach 
Bittle (Old: Rady. conccscccuisascsciees aieeisteleinaiarerita +++++-Lillian Hillman 
APO VORHETE WOMANS .s: cere: gicisscivloieirislee cle! oinsisialcinmioreeeie en /elas Hazel Crossley 
The Two Adorable Children......... Rose Resnick and Ruth Askenas 


Scene: My Lady’s Boudoir. The Play Directed by Rosalie Mathieu. 


The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, in “ The Wrists on 
the Door,” by Horace Fish. 


The cast — 
leery MONTAGU O ie ieiait sieleiais’nisiein cie(n ole a.siaic Sie alslovsiaieie.cfeeveye7a Henry Schacht 
George Steele........... ODOT ONOOU OCHO CONTE nGONOu William L. Felter 
SEG AVISILOY sa cievccleiole'eléisie sic'esie s afelecevelni side eiolelasa sore c .+»»Bennett Kilpack 
PRG WAIL ae ercielaiciste eleteis/tielsisiele/sivicle piuiatererstets GoGnbdddudaee Archie Gellis 
PEG CAGREPUO Cuts slots: sicinie vin aiatatn sia e's pie'siaisiele sig/eesinivie’ sis 63s Judy Fairfield 
Guests........ Norma Watsons William H. Ryalls, Florence Herbert, 


William A. Clark, Jr., Louise Schacht, James Watson, 
Ruth Rebhann 
The Scene is Laid at the Source of Ideas, The play Directed 
by Evelyn Kingsland. 


The Alliance Players of Jersey City, in “ Caleb Stone’s 
Death Watch,” by Martin Flavin. 


The cast — 
RED SOMO ale ielaisinloiareis le etole nse io vie wie ete/a{eisie\elelo‘eisjeleiervreleivieloin,sts John Bruns 
REG WINMERO ois a vive sien viet + os .0sie oivieinteete FEES DOU OC OHE DUOC Mabel Hisor 
Gar rigee-Ti8 Geisteraisiorle cisicle sicivieicie/ele(s «ieisioleie|sd nials sieisie ele cleiaia Viola Bley 
Antoinette, his daughter. ......ccccccsccnccccsccscces Edith Finkeldey 
Henry, his daughter’s husband.......cseeeeeeescereoes John Ehrhardt 
Tony; his granddaughter..........ccccsssecsevccccsces Helen Choffy 
PROMS HN IS AGO are clcie cisisivesisisiesncieiod ace. Wialela eieieictalela earosiete aietant Alan Stark 
ISPD OCT secre verasiersioidelsie siscee ewes « widen she creed aceiecarereiters Harry Dippel 
Mredicieisjase cle AOSORNOS Bobb dp pOU0 CHO COURS HOM IADODOOOCD GO Walter Dippel 
I iealwtareratelareteloteteieleieveleiataictela'e eater sietelelels Pa wlaticletgn core era eins Charles Wessling 


Scene: A Mortuary Chamber, 
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The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Connecticut, in 
“The Warrior’s Husband,” by Julian F. Thompson. 


The cast — 


AD DOLY. 16 .« cinievare ol cyeit(ereielelavel air crews stelninialacia Mbistalerels aoa aisieie7e Marjorie Brush 
hep ndsairotavbpd mito otro) Wi ateay diche?@Nb) sa pferw gin’ oTuietielelsr dale 918 Kenneth K. Wheeler 
WB iTdad Sey on kare Sisinlasn ayeiciolaletel olsienterstae si pietaletnieare tal efelois Edna M. Chamberlain 
IATL OPE sv cin 0.4 eie)e1exs slau ote es ora a vrelelaleles cists) ataKera vip: wists sraisiny nial Miriam Macauley 
Povald.: casera dee canis sheen eke aC ee esas shes areele Nat W. Morrow 
SPHOSOUG bia cic ace sina vaiceiulsjeeae(e wee tha me aniera wikiwine yer im nar Wilton A. Pierce 
Here Glesiic. cris aie alos: siele/ Setar stcwialer car siwielputerote Wale) atele lhe wlaloln Lee W. Gibbons 
SONY is Fees wae cain cee e pc AAG a eae ial at alae ala ml ores Bom Gladys Bang 
Amazon Warriors....J. Mildred Schwarz, Mary Heaton, Carroll Fer- 


guson, Clarissa MacRae, Jane Ely, Grace Rhoads, 
Grace Cutler, Elizabeth Kellogg, Becky Lanier and 
Virginia Storm 
Scene: Frontier Camp of the Amazon Army. Play Directed by 
Belford Forrest. 


WeEpDNESDAY Eveninc, May 7 


The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, in “ The Poor,” 
by John Merrick Yorke. 


The cast — 
The Undertaker’s Young Man...........++++0- George B. Jenkins, Jr. 
Granny, the rag “picket 7s ci cess cmagen(sise Sac ps cieiaeies nels Edith Coombs 
TACT CORSE COC ICIS OS RH OCOD Olu OURO NOOCHONE Dorothy Stockbridge 
MLimasVATORL sare ou cistelo ents’ s eels ae cemete Prete state's hemola asteruaera Jane Gaeta 


-Emma Miazza 
.-Sally Walton 


Marta, a neighbor... 
Maggie, her daughter.. 


pracy, sa sneighborireacccieisielesc civiews elec case slerstie ciecisreyeree Robert Irwin 
racy’ se). Girl!) WrienG,, sav ves cativcin tarde cupiee.ca ence cuesian Helen Lieder 
Pat, the Man with the Black Eye...........esseccccees Philip Welch 
Mamie, bia swife san: tatiain snistoiniatcieintenelt wa eerere te ois walcioielace Eleanor Coates 
The Street Corner Lounge Lizard........0..ececsseess Ross Anderson 
‘Fhe EruityPeddlert.oncs. otras cw a mec ccs eeenes Raymond Seymour 
Kid Lewis, |Annie’s “ steady 27nis «c0cscsc scenes Kemp Wyatt McCall 
Pop Stacey, Annie’s stepfather.........-csscccesccevess Robert Lance 
Girl from the Delicatessen Shop............-. -Alice Harrison 
Janitress from down the street.............- ...Hulda Kloenne 
Officer” Ol Glarty:. <lew sce rie seinen s sicte tine scice Horie noeenee Godfrey Irwin 


Scene: A Street Corner in a Slum. The Setting Designed by 
Willard Van Ornum. 


Adelphi College Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, in 
foceetle-Thamh, by Frederick Fenn and Richard 
ryce, 


The cast — 


Madame Jeanne Marie Napoleon de Gallifed Didier..... Ruth Merritt 
GicmN (Mrs; \mGallowayctensuaeiermeectcien cereineteee Wilma Libman 
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Horace Greensmith John A. David 
Scene: Working Room at Madame Didier’s Laundry. The Play 
Directed by J. Harry Irvine. 


The Little Theater Company of Dallas, Texas, in 
“ Judge Lynch,” by William R. Rogers, Jr. 


The cast — 
DATs EOL Wicclns's AWiai em stains wove s ialaini ein Mlacetalain cieistaveis ae ie7m, sir Julia Hogan 
Ella, her daughter- ind BIA Wrobel neisie\res here Rigen ere ha SIRIe were alas Louise Bond 
PPEPAN GOD rela sicles csera:srelvse/e a sinais eleisid ores oe setae uieimmeia tien Safes crclecste sis Joe Peel 
Rid.* Joplin: | Ella’s Shushand:. v2. .0<cecsseccdeens sere cie Louis Quince 


Scene: Somewhere in the South. The Play Directed by Oliver 
Hinsdell. The Scenery Designed by Olin Travis. 


THurRsDAY EveNING, May 8 


The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, in “ In the Dark- 
ness,” by Dan Totheroh. 


The cast — 
Liesie, a homesteader’s wife. .......sccccescscccescese Jennie Baumel 
Nathan, the homesteader........cccesseeccencereces Joseph Greenidge 
Bes, Nathan :s? (SISteTs cis tare crclcin we o's eislere wrsererseaieisiesieeee Madelon Porod 
IBEtH a SUGCDLCIGGES a cinraie sic cla/pla:sieleielsla\els nieleio/ajele’ ce.nia William Sewert 


Scene: The Lean-to of Nathan’s Cabin in the Mid-Western Plains. 
The Play Directed by Pearl Byrd. 


The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y., in “ When 
the Whirlwind Blows,” by Essex Dane. 


The cast — 
Madame Elizabeth Andreya, wife of General Andreya of the 
Army of the regular Government............-. Elizabeth Hubbard 


Josepha, mother of Oswald, a blacksmith and a member of 
the Workman’s Council set up in the District...Eleanor Randall 
Anna, lately lady’s maid to Madame Andreya........ Violet Townsend 
Scene: Josepha’s House, Situated Near a Town in Europe in the 
Throes of Labor Struggles and Political Upheavals. The Play Di- 
rected by Vernon Radcliffe. 
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The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “ Crab- 
bed Youth and Age,” by Lennox Robinson. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Swan, a widow........+++ asa era e(ainiaisiata:ate/aibie dle’ dis\eie Agnes Kiendl 
Her Daughters: 
i bith tks) C1 BAORORAODUOROGCUCOTIOCO ICONGR OU OUOOUMIOD Catherine Jones 
Bileen Swan. ...ccccccccsccesccsscccsestescssccscccecs Elsa Youngs 
Dolly, US waste cc sjee.e over s/e)elcloeieeisle neice’ ear cleisieiriels Geraldine Claypoole 
Gerald Booth..... slats pisteisiels| siaisia.qicecgisienieewinn ws alpeie nite Melville Greig 
Gharlie Ducat .incciacicicicis snip aiseloin sis lals aloleiets/aletsisiniais’aieie tiers Ordway Tead 
Tommy Mimias\..:. < occ ices sites ec cidvicsstewvesicescessce Edward H. Moir 


Scene: The Sitting Room at the Swans. 


The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 
“The Nursery Maid of Heaven,’ by Thomas Wood 
Stevens. 


The cast — 
Sister Benvenuta........eccsecees ++eeee+++-Dorothy Stiles Wellington 
Sister ‘Grimiania. .. 6c:ccseccvescs'swselessecicsssececvis Madge Taylor Tubbs 
Sister Rosalba........ e situiuinltlaiaiaietaisivia’sleveleirisivie cleo siea’el=isiars Eva B. Hull 
MNO RADD OSG. cet eieleierelstere syriste.ofero\ cheater acieinta ov tsiclelareiele Genevieve H. Cheney 
The Sister Sacristan......006..ccwscicece Rote: Secesene Vera M. Weaver 
Atalanta Badoer, a novice........... i eletsteretaletviererets Florence Tompkins 
he Puppet) Marci iec/cis ccttecissTestoleciatelers ereys olefats (eleleleie eta Donald Willson 
Beelzebubb eee atefelaieletarstaleloiaietnrtelateteivial=tarateie/efeletatelaitietele Grayte Hull 
NUDE sin cicleemiais's ore . Eleanor Berry, Ruth Bush, E. Dorothy Fogg, 


Helen Kavanaugh, Katherine Mazziotta, Bertha 

Handy, Marjorie Smith and Elizabeth Temple 

Scene 1—The Chapter Room of the Convent of Our Lady of the 

Rosebush, Cividale. Scene 2—Benvenuta’s Cell. Scene 3—The Chap- 

ter Room. Early in the Eighteenth Century. The Play Directed by 

Ina Hammer Hards. Costumes Designed and Executed by Ruth W. 
Spears. Miss Ethel Stevens at the Organ. 


Fripay Eventnc, May 9 


The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
“Lamplight,” by Claire Carvalho. 


The cast — 
Bateese, a Canuck Guide............ Invarateyerelelctayeteamaters tone Eugene Beaupre 
ROPES SFE ova snap Seon bo decd dansbuuocs scaoadeandoune Mark Harris 
Adrienne Vaugh, the Silver Lady...........ccsececees Blanche Greene 
Johny Brenton» any artisticnsss setae ieee eee H. Cleveland Harris 


Scene: A Cabin in the Maine Woods. The Play Produced under 
the Supervision of the Author and Herbert A. Weiller. 
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ue MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, 
“ Tired,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The cast — 
Carrie Sullivan, clerk in a store...........005- Edith Chapman Goold 
Susie Sullivan, a school teacher........... ++..+Harriet Stuart Colter 
Clarence /SUUVAN seis cels bielacis socciccses Bieter wlosete sieverets Paul P. Goold 
Agnes, the baby’s nurse...........eeceee: bodbbacnbodsn Isabel Garland 
HRC WEAD yijern siete ere 'aie/oiels aisinieisisle'e's pivisia.s es \s lsh evateavealewe oiaels 


Scene: The Main Room of a Two-room-and-bath Suite, the Home 
of Carrie and Susie Sullivan. The Play Directed by Harriet Stuart 
Colter. The Stage Setting Designed by William Howard Hart. 


The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y., in “ The 
Game of Chess,” by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 


The cast = 


..-Thomas Scofield 

Scene: A Room in the House of an Aristocrat. ‘During the Reign 
of the Czar. The Play Directed by James Wallace and R. C. Turner. 
The Setting Designed by Donald Earle. 


“CATSKILL DUTCH” 
A drama in three acts by Roscoe W. Brink. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
May 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Case Steenkoop.. ie ccrcscccesscccens aid Mia iololaniee iets Frank McGlynn 
QOD DY <icteipiciere cieteTolelatelciele/cla/e)s a <\cta) ot (/ei¥iele:s eje/eles/nrete  v'nlojnisiccs Louis Wolheim 
Sait Wolleben..... COL SOON RO CUGPDOOUCHOOCOC O80 dobodse Minnie Dupree 
Bramniy Wolleben........sccccccscccccsssevacccvccesers Frederic Burt 
PP OOLCH Al eca-sicieteriiereivioie.e/ale dic,cje'sls\eic.eisiere wleleieleleleieivis-e/eetois Kenneth MacKenna 
TreY"STANNE <0 ccc cscccsdvesvciccecceacvececesevcteccses Helen Reimer 
Weelia-Aninés oscsccclsccswaccnaiesie crete laletorsiere aise sie lulstentewia cute Ann Davis 
Elder Shauny Fronce... 0. cca cccrscccccecnscnccsce David Landau 
Deacon Irey Valter......cccccncscocseccccverescccescses Thomas Irwin 
Deacon Mauny Tenneych........-+sessessesecsesvees William Hasson 
Deéseon. They Meyers. iin ccs ccsccnccccnboseeuseoscs William R. Randall 
Nautcha Tenneych........cceccccccsrccecvccsscesctores Dorothy Sands 
Vinéy Fronces. ccc sccccs ce Evelyn Carrington 
Blast Meyers scriecoctciaw as ceisee see vdcvwewesn ....Ada Barbour 
Charity Logendyke............- BAO SED COCO MOC MOLI IFOTD Adele Schuyler 


INGOT MV ATOR ola siersrepiciereleeitre sisie cists elelereisiclsielv pieiate eeiaisreretdCLeQ ie LOWES) 
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Leak, Van Hovenbargh /. s..0s0sssssis sens wee spina ses acmbnie's Kate Kerin 
Jacob” Ouderdonk., .stec-<ci cevsgensiveccsitasincnee vic Willard Mac Hargue 

Act I., IJ. and IJI.—The ‘ Stoop,’’ or Summer Living Room, of 
Case Steenkoop’s Farmhouse in a Small Dutch Hamlet on the Eastern 
Side of the Catskill Mountains. 


Fifty years ago, in a Dutch settlement at the foot of 
the Catskills, Neelia-Anne was a handmaiden in the home 
of Brammy Wolleben. Also she was being sparked by a 
young fellow named Peetcha. While Peetcha was away 
Wolleben, although an elder in the church, tempted the 
girl into sin and then denied her before the church. 
As there had to be a father for her baby the elders 
decided Peetcha must be guilty and forced him to make 
her, as the saying is, an honest woman. Peetcha rebelled, 
but submitted with the understanding that Neelia-Anne 
should never again refer to the matter and never, under 
any circumstances, name the father of her firstborn. 
Everything was lovely until the girl, moved to hysteria 
at a “ persuasion ” meeting of the church folk, confessed 
her sin, accused Elder Wolleben and broke her word 
to Peetcha. After which she was pretty miserable until 
Peetcha, because of their other children, agreed to for- 
give her. 


“THE MELODY MAN” 


A. comedy in three acts by Herbert Richard Lorenz. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston and Alexander Leftwich, 
at the Ritz Theater, New York, May 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Pessio SANA aie ceistes cieieelel siiteais sialsteerrelaise si steccle sielaeraetet Eleanor Rowe 


DIAROS s cisisiccisiveisie.s ...Jerry Devine 
.The Saxophone... .-Fred Starwer 
The Cornet....... ..Joe Lindwurm 
EHO IELTOMD OMCs vie. c/ave cid ca tis leietiaisleitlelviereqivsicte se erele eiasiele Dave Stryker 
The WPianoises .cicsicacsienis aos sleitneiveee slew esl howe dio he celne Al Schenck 
PHO Drums, .nwiccaisicw Oeste ae tlelcieaiseineee weep mene cern Bill Tucker 
Ruth Da yistisic we eee sees cence ee tee Marrone nes Louise Kelley 
Stella< Mallory |, a. vanansceasmshinwscccecvie seamen tamean loner ee Eva Puck 
CAT MEE y lepers iialeis erste omiatas ution cominc oe ake mee aes Donald Gallaher 


Bert sp HACkett aa: vis een avr xo sare vialesimewe si ces s coe ete meeeieee Sam White 
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RIE) Lia NEALE \olavsis biojo%s.0-0-sGicles.6 clstviscoie,b Saibieleroinje pro kies Sieiarstient Renee Noel 
Elsa Henkel........... PRMD nails a oe Arenas diate race Betty Weston 
Donald Clemens.......... Satire mee ioreieie Ualaien siaiceieweveciewiy Fredric March 
MANY VOM KELS eiueleam ic tro nieslais Suleleuio ce iol aieininralewareaie ....Lew Fields 
Da vor HoGiemaa decisis twsic wister breivaviniafenkicaas ease esiem eee Jules Jordan 
ACACIA ILEUM Decacti se Giniascia least crclelets Heisiste si tule cieiacee cle aie strate Joseph Torpey 
PAE Masel a pehseicte nmnrarinin ied elu tiersie'o:t ierpirlae Gjateraiaiateseys}etuvel wtsiare at? Sara Chapelle 
A Piano Player with the Company...............00005 Jimmy Kapper 


Act I.—Office of the Al. Tyler Music Publishing Company. Act 
Il.—Henkel’s Flat. Act III.—Al. Tyler’s Apartment on Riverside 
Drive. 


Franz Henkel, an Austrian composer, finds himself, 
after years of struggle in America, an arranger of 
music for Al Tyler, a seller of jazz in Tin Pan Alley. 
He suffers many indignities, but rebels openly when 
Tyler rearranges his (Henkel’s) ‘“ Dresden Sonata” as 
“Moonlight Mama” and sells it for a popular hit. 
Later, his daughter Elsa marries Tyler and he is privi- 
leged to go back to writing real music. 


“PLAIN JANE” 


A musical comedy by Phil Cook and McElbert Moore; 
lyrics by Cook; music by Tom Johnstone. Presented 
by Louis I. Isquith and Waller Moore at the New Amster- 
dam Theater, New York, May 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Jane Lee Lorraine Manville 


PEE RCM MANO iu laia)aisjaii! istaw'a’vis sieinle slvlals sie sa(siuisislodivieia (eset a Alma Chester 
PE AIM CG IISC w ccaisloleic c cierace(r sis oie sisiele'e ole o'siasidlainveleleleieieie esis Joe Laurie, Jr. 
WRONG iialcielela ere kee ctalcitatata wa ata oisisiejcWeeeid vieelas deinis John M. Troughton 
Julian Kingsley..... Sierts eas era eieiatels sis ate shes crgatoente cininterncs Ralph Locke 
Countess Suzanne D’Arcy...........+ B vleisidsoye.eielpisievers Helen Carrington 
AOTEG cess (telco are Nes we aary eidielaih a Waa Ae danced Ons eucem Aare od Lew Christy 
Lord Gordon Hemmingsworth........ss++eeeeee: Charles McNaughton 
EMRE RINGO do's aie ar pidisiewere deiasiaigns sates se clesaneraee Marion Saki 
BORAGE. © Sih ois ds biw's,ceeinle Ae.woWG in, dns 85s eerie ee sis's Lester O’Keefe 
MNEs FAMERS aioe wre bite ioik leis as aie7e sia" sle's{o.< sin-e/elnic/arns aiciaiace eines Jay Gould 
AIG WW MEA AAS 3 fale: cide 991516, vera’ vib al 4 0.0 07e 64d wis loiajefeie/o\a'oe(aieiaiai) Dan Healy 
MEAP He Nitsa AURA Tere ole caleravels ciaisieis s(aie) etd eisisis'e/a sie.sisieiw seth May Cory Kitchen 
MGRIG UY e a 6 se Re Gie secs cis c's oia'ais' a's) 7 /0jais Saja’ a tacerermnets Allie Nack 
AGO YS SCCONG ai aazsiaisiciey wins shiorelsieoje:sials sisreiaiviete siese toeinteore Jay Gerrard 
MSGaree aeeteleiniste iil siete icieiate cian toi Glereleleieinls Sio1s: eleyele claverehauwieeteiens Jack Stanley 


STOP ELS 4 pres Or CUO ERI 7 OU SUGECE MC DOOD EEO DOC Ore 50 Pearl Howell 
Japanese Doll. ..-Edna Coigne 
Spanish Doll. ...ccveseseo0s BOC TE CPI OCIIIOS IE Liane Mamet 
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Russian Dolio. ccccsnviccnsicssccesccsssvcssicveesnccsoe Pearl Howell 
Hawaiian Doll.....cccccccccccccscccvsceccccesescoss Pauline Williams 

Act I.—Scene 1—Jane Lee’s Room in the Garret of the McGuire 
Home, Lower East Side, New York City. Scene 2—Corridor in the 
Kingsley Studio. Scene 3—The Kingsley Studio, Downtown, New 
York City. Act II.—Scene 1—Outside the Doll House. Scene 2— 
The Prize Ring in Madison Square Garden. Scene 3—Same as Scene 
1. Scene 4—Up in the Skies. Scene 5—In the Doll House. 


Jane Lee is a poor but talented tenement girl who 
enters her rag doll creation in a doll contest and wins 
nothing but a duet with the doll manufacturer’s son. 
Later, the son quits his barking father’s home, stays five 
rounds with the lightweight champion at $1,000 a round, 
sets the poor little doll girl up in business and tells his 
father to run and jump into the Hudson River. Or the 
East River, if he prefers. 


“THE KREUTZER SONATA ” 


A drama in four acts by Jacob Gordin. Adapted by 
Langdon Mitchell. Revived by Lee Shubert at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, May 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Raphael GR ried landers vein aicis/sicleieierceleisieisie'eis ebele/sialeiviclelelere Edwin Maxwell 
Rebecca ph viedlanden or. <sjetielslarcietis/eieitisleiaie/delsiels: civicivisisisierere Engel Sumner 
Miriam (Friedlander 5.2/0.0 nsiciss «nese Vein ecisleie cn ein sen tlee ge Bertha Kalich 
GeliawFriedianders ca vrecctelscisleiciecinisiicinicte ote ielereta(eabuie) nie Clelia Benjamin 
Samuel Ericdlander qs ccacincinasicisenisicis sao sinceierele airs Burt Chapman 
DDB GEG e oioias.nis a ols'n wiaicie c's a clacatttel cw niearrieyeteca's sie uetaiels nye et eid eae Graham Lucas 


Epbroyi wi RAWdaTY ci. mis aicielale srarerein sielaleltavele cleleverocleis aretelsveveve Jacob Katzman 
Bella. Randars hoists ass silo aaae pse'ste ors .-Feriake Boross 
Gregor Randar.. ..Manart Kippen 
Natasha....... ..Myra Brooks 
Katia... .-Jeane Wardley 
UG ie dacodacs .+..Francis Sadtler 
Mary Hopewell. 0 cccicts.cnts cients oonnn scan eioiers Brice wile eioreas Haidee Jayne 
Foster ofavsh afoval sfaisialejere acalafelese sieletore lofersraveletalavetereveleleretcierererveve Jacob Kingsberry 
BOLT PAE By oya rcoi sn, sala; cateioiaisysherevayerave's ¢ ata\eselambiare e aieratesorclalaiateretaieraate elsteravets Martel 
MVEre oHELTE. cicmictarpisiacierectecelaisieajatoieimalcen eat meine cineecicicreteieaes Daisy Lucas 


Act I.—Raphael Friedlander’s House, Kremenschug, Russia. Act 
IIl.—Gregor Randar’s Flat, New York City. Act III].—Friedlander’s 
Farm House in Connecticut. Act IV.—Ephroym’s Conservatory of 
Music, East Houston Street, New York City. 


_ Miriam Friedlander, deserted by her Christian lover 
in Russia when she stands most in need of him, is pro- 
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vided with a young husband by her rich father and sent 
away to America to avoid the results of a scandal at 
home. In America the young husband beats Miriam’s 
child and loves her younger and more cheerful sister. 
Catching the lovers in their sin when they claim to have 
attended an operatic performance that was not given, 
Miriam flies into a rage and shoots them both dead. 


“HEDDA GABBLER ” 


A drama by Henrik Ibsen. Revived at a series of 
special matinees by the Equity Players, Incorporated, 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, May 16, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 


Georve  Lesmanstercintte eieraieleininioles clele oleieieialc © eiclelnte'sieleieieib viele Dudley Digges 
ledda me Reamaralc srjelvo cisiele slnie's i.e si0)s vicrelslsicicieielels Salare(ciaitiercie Clare Eames 
Bling) JMlinna< Texan. i's cicieisiecnoa.0-c01o vieidie vis’ele clvjerainsicis Augusta Haviland 
Mrs. Elvsted.......... .-Margalo Gillmore 
Rel gS REDE I Me wot creer ia ela o 9 eaten fa:n16,a\ele aiciore pve) cis islasis’ sie(cteteiel eis Roland Young 
MTLOUE OV DONG ciurecrs sloleloleVelsin's cle isi eletsrecalere’o7s\elsi sfartiv/arciels viele eleters Fritz Leiber 
Ab. vbac#i5® aniecus condos huond Sen COdUdUrGunea0000S Helen Van Hoose 


Staged by Robert Edmond Jones, 


“PLL SAY SHE IS” 


A revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Will B. 
Johnstone; music by Tom Johnstone. Produced by 
James P. Beury at the Casino Theater, New York, May 
19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


THOME eal AZORoc oiiiec sip ans see ote lnis aes eesisiale niin sjeuce Edward Metcalfe 
Oli en Gurl cocratatele oiie teieteislate sale e/sidiciele disioivvenle breve alelscie Bunny Parker 
WSO LOB a oars) ofeintt a bic,Ala'd axxo] 8) a'elaleial sleleiujuid-a sieisia[sle’ sitisieleiciese eaVejate Herbert Marx 
SORTA ME crac aa 85le «a diciwin's)e)n/a/0 6ib'010.0\0\6:0\eielese.e. e\eeivein/s/sinieninerers Leonard Marx 
ECA WI Cinrn alnfeiotaielain'e\aleje)s) aie,elele)siviele|ele ib o'e/s elsieleoiaie'elels elviesetare Julius H. Marx 


«..Frank J. Corbett 
aa\eeisbere Phillip Darby 
EGO cra wiv afro s'eldje s/o tial Wisin en, 210 alia) nisl </uisor6'o' alae'slalelals:e’e(e Gide Edgar Gardiner 
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Chorus Girl.......seeeesssees sisisitalelsplolee en ela’s mie delears Hazel Gaudreau 
Nanette.......0++0+- a aieipie ola a alg Mi imi’ ei corec Wentecie ste pe anes Alice Webb 
Social Secretary......++++ aia Fes eis gM dielsialaix aaptaivorniecelats Florence Hedges 
Beauty. <cccccevcccccccvcevieverccccerssvscvinscssciccsceress Lotta Miles 
PAZe sie «.vieig.s oss sioieieivseisiain viotors site la's seve iete giele/aN einieieseose\<\slalvis'e Melvin Sisters 
White Girl and Hop Merchant..Cecile D’Andrea and Harry Walters 
Street “Gamiins, <6 cviss vsc's:.0.0 5 episie wivisly csiviesiae d’asissisias s Bower Sisters 
Ghinese Boy s.</cis cy ot esd sie s/s\sielelaioige ¥iriplo/oratslelatate) aelpleie\ate Florence Hedges 
Ball\and > Bearic sc j00.niviss siewieres Hazel Gaudreau and Edgar Gardiner 
BE Re AOR] HOC CLUACOSEONCODOUNONGCS COCO AN gonr Ledru Stiffler 

Weise aisielanlniapacele aretasceateiee ais Jane Hurd and Evelyn Shea 

iehalo'a sie sie tied op «cha ip Balas aimeLa Riwia ordre are a sim oer a acess ere Hazel Gaudreau 

J ire Sa wike o Bie ¢ralela SIGiak niethia avid wialpleisig Rip creat aaioe ate Marcella Hardie 

FEB A COOL? CA COTODEO DOS COC SOOO IODC HN DO RSOOriCn DIOHO Martha Pryor 


Two acts and twenty scenes. Staged by Eugene Sanger and Vaughan 
Godfrey. Supervised by James Beury. 


riotous vaudeville into which the Four Marx 
Brothers, popular entertainers for many years in vaude- 


ville, have injected the best of their specialties. 


A revival of the musical play in three acts by Dorothy 
Donnelly with a Schubert score. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, May 19, 1924. 


“ BLOSSOM TIME” 


Cast of characters — 


Mitzi... eee Weis 0 6 01410 ele 01s e16/eieieise, ojeieie|s sivleieis ec viscinueies eels « Margaret Merle 
BEM AbEUaa sis asteiciaieiciel«iciie) eis elseherelste terete Sikisuisielatntersiorsieroternre Fenita de Soria 
RclEZi eo bsctatataler soles ciel slate visialvietelaletaieietnte eleasiotel oielsicivielcteretstacleele ete Alma Keller 
IRGiziate, cavers asfeimreeieie ovsrotalaietsiaini nicinipie/siaiaeisiareisiersioicte s’e(e (cle vistoralets Bee Brady 
METS UN FEMS ateiaisicin le cine vie olovecivicialateteiees ebinicielaieierelsio(s axel tel Isabell Vernon 
Grebe oc Heihaeiociaciscteis ce eelmeee mie jadcongeoncanec eee Verna Shaff 
Barony Franz: (Schobervisccicwcessiietele’cieis vce tie icis stejeievare oes Arthur Geary 
Paratevel a niaie(eietatenicteisimiateisicleie rast aiciaictsre stele oraistelei tie Greek Evans 

eintalstnfelniaikscta/s ipleiiopeivieie:« mivaal o*a/aisivintasiavas aisiesve it « nia Robert Lee Allen 


.. Cliff Whitcomb 
..Edward Orchard 


idivraiereinie'slaistraseivielareleietoeterents)steistettiaereionseeteeie William Lilling 

io elelareleie) atsreiele, eXaislerel a eleLersieisisisrersietateisle ereleielaia\sinieirierersisteters Lee Bright 
Oliver T. McCormick 

CountASharntoil. soso cese onecsiemcame eeiatee oteceleieates Gregory Ratoff 
ALNViglinistsics sina Acie esis sit seis eteeniewlatecee eeiocene Ulysses Morell 
INOVOLRG sieicias sin sistavdalal das oad mate cicrcleraicin cle wainieln meets sis cesseintine Otis Sheridan 
ROS Gta reteterr as eia'e sicin 7s x distal evimiets isis nite slam elsiak hk ceieelcoh wale Ryth Randall 
Mrs. COB ere ice sinc ereigat siete nenmn eieinie coca racine Elizabeth Hunt 
Waiter Petal seh ot activi ears moor: Harry F. Scott 


..Ruth Remington 
Act I—The Prater in Vienna, 1826. Act II.—Drawing Room in 
the House of Kranz. Act IlIl.—Schubert’s Lodgings. 
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“INNOCENT EYES ” 


A musical revue presented by Lee and J. J. Shubert. 
Book by Harold Atteridge; lyrics by Harold Atteridge 
and Tot Seymour; music by Sigmund Romberg and 
Jean Schwartz. Produced at the Winter Garden, New 
York, May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Mistinguett Cecil Lean 

Cleo Mayfield Lew Hearn 
Edythe Baker Ted Doner 
Vanessi Earl Leslie 
Frances Williams Frank Dobson 
Marjorie Leach Charles Howard 


Supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


“GRAND STREET FOLLIES ” 


A burlesque presented at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Music by Lily Hyland; book and lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan. Presented May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Arthur Albert Carroll 
Aline MacMahon John F. Roche 
Esther Mitchell Dan Walker 
Agnes Morgan John Scott 


Lily Lubell 
Betty Prescott 
Joanna Roos 
Florence Levine 


George Bratt 
Edmond Rickett 
Edmund Kent 
Junius Matthews 
Evan Mosher 


Staged by Helen Arthur. 


“ROUND THE TOWN ” 


A musical revue assembled by Herman Mankiewiez 
and S. Jay Kaufman. Produced at the Century Roof, 
New York, May 21, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Julius Tannen Janet Velie 
Heywood Broun Elise Bonwit 
Harry Fox Irene Delroy 
Jay Velie Gloria Foy 
Jack Haley Mabel Stanford 
Charles Crafts Rose Rolanda 


Tom Nip Roberta Medrano 
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A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Paul Gerard 


Smith; music by Jack Frost. Produced by E. K. Nadel 
at the Morosco Theater, New York, May 22, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Hazel Dawn 
Charles King Jessie Maker 
Dick Keene Dorothy Van Alst 
Hal Parker Ina Williams 
Edward Tierney Helen Fables 
Lon Hascall Ann Butler 


Rita Howard 
Staged by Earl Lindsay. Supervised by Edgar MacGregor. 


“THE RIGHT TO DREAM” 


A drama in three acts by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced 
by S. K. and B. S. Knauer, Incorporated, at the Punch 
and Judy Theater, New York, May 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MreovAnns: “Hermullet:.josass00 vcaioe ae cscs sa oe aes Augusta Burmester 
Sylvia: Emerson-Deaw.< ccs cichisccec viesivies ceviceccuaecineniaria Bertha Broad 
WOAVIO DCAM a nor ates sic sae o's we erm siaiale alain: 6 laters aToreipis o elo/ctsia ova Ralph Shirley 
pbypewsriten Gleriesiac a imcrsicisih er sisiseierecisicicivie|sisic\sisicie vials Edward Colebrook 
Mra. Ethel Emersons 'a/e:vieis/e(s lel s radreia'eisle'siecialeisfeisisielciate oie Marion Barney 
DY per MOVER. op csindictins sicis ela vince ean asisle civic ccesie wes Sardos Lawrence 
Rdwardiits Steeles. ssc nsisine sisivinneicieeie vines sls eae ces ace James Hughes 
Milkermain i-(s elp aiste’s sheicvssesnis(olsrece:nstevel slate e's sielsieisloisere ciotesiove state George Jones 


Act I. and II.—Sylvia and David’s Room in Mrs. Hermuller’s Fur- 
nished-Room House. Act III.—Living Room of Sylvia and David’s 
Apartment on the Upper West Side, New York City. 


Sylvia Emerson-Dean, married to David Dean against 
her rich family’s wishes, lives happily with him in a 
tenement and starves cheerfully to give him a chance to 
write the things he wants to write, even if he can’t sell 
them. When their affairs reach a crisis and Sylvia’s 
mother interferes, David takes a horrid job as editor of 
a mystery story magazine. In two years he is rich but 
unhappy and kills himself. 
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“THE FATAL WEDDING ” 
A comedy in three acts by Theodore Kremer. Revived 


by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Ritz Theater, New York, : 
June 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


EPG WRTEL SW SIERIES 5, cia cela winicinsuieruie k winyeiva'a.si8.01ciaialcisipieiw-avelens Milano Tilden 
FROMELEM MELIBN ca. vi vinie'n ciate ole hs 6s s-chis sem ale Saas eimante sad Courtney White 
WRU RES HOCOBHC ANOS ADGOOBDe TIT OUUC RDA OO OEE DIR AC Iaataboe Harry Hougenot 
SSNEAL ER cicrelercia eaterelcis ae via’ sleieievereleicle’s aveiaierstenierartiemelcisisvenialets William Ker 
OgiWerll vistas ctvreteiciatate’ safle stale sioveito.olseielcisletm siesiveiieipemiets meters Arthur Dober 
1 Ne nek 0 BODEIO OF COISEMIOD ON SCE OCIOORAA CES HiaiOoetione Frank Knight 
Eze LW 1th Ol nletetele eles siiaieroie'=elsiedlelolvie ors’aaye wereteieialele Mildred Southwick 
Gores Wil Fiera Os rosa15)a(olaiefevaieieleicie [este iarate eyeleisieloieieiaciaaioreisicin sles Ann Crawford 
WeSBIOU Tr ciyaiaCelaiesmine Keierale S elsvelon ote SielevaleYe a.ciora\Velsierereietatare Little Georginna 
eraniios Wal sorts cc craloisivecsicieraiels siecle; ove. diefelele ciews.cleisieaicisic oie Master Harry 


Prologue—Scene 1—Home of the Wilsons. Scene 2—Corridor of 
Divorce Court. Scene 3—Home of the Wilsons. Act I.—Scene— 
An Attic Room in a New York Tenement. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Wilson Mansion. Scene 2—Corridor in Wilson Home. Scene 3—The 
Hut on the Palisades. Act III.—Scene—Interior of Grace Church. 
Staged by Harry McRae Webster. 


Cora Williams, the jealous cat, seeks to break up the 
marriage of her best blonde friend, Mabel Wilson, to 
Howard Williams. With the aid of Howard’s best friend, 
Robert Curtis, she succeeds in doing this. But the day 
she and Howard are to be married Mabel faces them at 
the altar and busts up the party. 


“ FLOSSIE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book and score by 
Armand Robi; lyrics by Ralph Murphey. Produced by 
Charles Mulligan at the Lyric Theater, New York, June 
3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


REI cake ciaina cele aiticcaletny lel dislei a’ sive 4 clsteloloiniw as eis,seisiolaisicis Jeanne Danjou 
Mr. Van Cortland, ......csccecsevecesccocevscccccs Harry McNaughton 
WMG reracdrataice elevate) dieca eteldl otela\ vist ejele «\0 vceleialalars ofoiele ic bisisicieie siete Mildred Kent 
BEDLOLER y tipre ciate cnlely castes sisclepttis ols.clelalel dreis isles s'viesieiele oldiersie we, Viola Boles 
Beater READS Ate s ci thal wt af ater le soerCTUNG, pi 6 “ISIE 9) WS ahaie #idia: vila aiays ete eieipiale Trix Taylor 
SSN Yale we vic lalcia biaisidie faldials aswie[avio/elu'e.eid ne.sisie/e.aie\vevielamele.es Jane McCurdy 
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AATMENNEL. ocnncc cs svi eclecisstisiosseceensclcciresssisce sos Betty Garson 
POPPy..ccserccccccccecccccccscseresssescvvsssestseses Mildred Brown 
Mary voice coc'ecitc.cec'rindioeisioe cie.cicis oe .e0s)e.sid ait +6 e.cinojsioves Helen Warren 
VS2 ssc 6c:vic ci0-v.es'v-os.y'ecben.ovle vipia’s oseisevinsievivesiv cide anes Mary O’Rourke 
BEVGAG 6 u's c/ove'sleie v0 terolwialese s\minjel alee niedwrelbie e/sisisie'a edie ad oisigie ® Nellie Roberts 
TANG sib! cie/u[o:nleldieie-0 6 ote.aie/esieisisiolo’e elativiaiplolsielelele:sislelaie sieisinivisiere Carol Seidler 
BROBSIO. feie.vcc: ciscaivieve o'a’s ew iorsiers) ote tote syulpiesw Gistel winipipiasisletn me pie os) Alice Cavanaugh 
JGGSIC), via ,ere,o v.eisis/s cloistsie wielprateis's(ela a eiviniaieceinivieteteln|sinje(ae sis .ereve Doris Duncan 
ATO ICG oes, aicv.s aia o,o(0 eieictelweraloicle ieleibia sie|sialeiviele wise etaialelwieiele sis Sydney Grant 
Senor Don Ribeiro. 60.0 civnive oe eawes osreoe ve vnaoiele sie Robert Mameluch 
SDOSERY) svaso.oloivisicvolols/2\0\clo\piecclelscatsolal sists ota) sietarsteiclerefsteiacers\e\s eter Jack Waldron 
Miraea Vani, Cortland 6 io0%i6, cieie v5.0 svelasaie vier viola) o1418,e\aJelarsio\o sie Rose Kessner 
POGEV coisa tniechtte ce vcd oh smsianedeaeoepeeisn he ake wale Jane Van Rein 
Flick: and Flock): oscccaisctvecrewevececedsivesscne Handers and Millis 
IDnelon Bizva eyo lrccra.cioa-t cpieuiats eloldleroieleiletsveleielatsiadewinialetwlel twain Shep Camp 
CRURIMY os oclciew corte sieve sivldwig a dejanacisk te Usd win siaeee Edward Fetherston 


Paul Specht’s Lido Venice Orchestra, Mr. Harold Lewis, Conductor. 
Synopsis—Act I. and II.—A Studio Apartment adjoining a Fifth 
Avenue Millinery Establishment. 

In order to fool Uncle Ezra, Flossie pretends she is 
married to Archie, who is timid and engaged to Bessie. 
And Uncle Ezra, pretending to be fooled, makes Archie 
kiss Flossie in front of Bessie, and even walk right into 
her bedroom with nothing but his undies and his garters 
to protect him. After which all is explained and Flossie 
marries Chummy, who comes from her home town and 
sings second tenor. 


“ONE HELLUVA NIGHT ” 


A revue by members of the Cheese Club. Produced at 
the Sam. H. Harris Theater, New York, June 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


es GOp we cnpoanenteots akalturantental iararete srotere aie etches ele fsteresaisiatshttere Sam Fischer 
Phe )Stale Bum oKidenaavecctieaie ssiecieier cisiersisieaieiernle secs Ruth Harding 
‘DRO Stick- Ups cecsvecde sacs aicnsscinasiecsirs vekn ae vatoancens Fay Roope 
Phe sSerub*. Wiowwiean's ciercinicisiewistesiac\sis vis eis wis 'ctescivisle e avete ols Ruby Blackburn 
THONG. oases noticia cre ae Cae Seren Ace eet at Gwen Burroughs 
Thee Derective’tuseicecaccccten s tatetioies ce beicce ete Ben H. Roberts 
The~Burglark ici ciacle sted vieckioateenlos secession oe one wanes Arthur Villairs 
The. 'Mysterious::Stranger: + .iias sic se naw om oom oaie eee Frank Ortway 


Prologue—An Alley Off Washington Square, New York City. Act 
I.—Sitting Room in the Vandervent Home, New York. Act II.— 
Same as Act I. Act III.—Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey City. N. J. 

A special production of “ the world’s worst drama” by 
an organization known as the Cheese Club. It cheated 
the storehouse for one night only. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ” 


By Oliver Goldsmith, Esq. Revived by the Players’ 
Club, June 9, 1924, at the Empire Theater, New York. 


Cast of characters — 


ira G barton MaAIOW sixfaisitic’s s'<.c1s% sie alsicieie sislelere'ere einio Odie ates Frazier Coulter 
OREM EERO W cree race w bca ieee aha, wicleiwrsid oleiniurerviecaierelemasiets oe Basil Sydney 
ROME ES OMMCMBEN als Cris cisios Kec av wa she eased cut win aioe Greed Dudley Digges 
SPOOR COs (PUARUIMUR c c.0/h avis css Ace 0:4 Lees vw alaain ela eiareiee Paul McAllister 
MAGNE hUsipkiniedes cisee sc ecics| sen caplet cece Ernest Glendinning 
HEDIS ROE So oven ee arels wiv /braiaiutoin vores ais'e ols acres «/aiere’s ois taieloretanererstsc} Henry E. Dixey 
PROMO siccewcisioc sem esizounie sie eiaciciwe aisles ss/stersiepeioctaraetea (siete A. G. Andrews 
PTO a ciaialo ete aie ce pr aicieera Nik waste sipicleiebicels,a;nileiselsisrerctareien John Daly Murphy 
POWIMDR Cation sotto oem cree aslo x Sina sie acscisreainitaicigis Theodore Babcock 
DORN cipal srara cra in sinh vaiciatatewisinidis w\s/anfu ive wise e aelstora calviainn Francis Wilson 
MEIBD Gaia nice be clelace cn iecisisis cis com ciseibetietecslcmt viaseleee Maclyn Arbuckle 
CUE ARES C age De COO Not ROU DATO COG OLD DED TOE OUeSe J. M. Kerrigan 
DENE OMIM EGNSie cacy Miicisas aieaiac s ctu ee ums nm etn cieislelestiaint Milton Nobles 
SEUDTAN Se AYRE Lala ure eiavotere) Risieiova istelais1sis/<\b)nislelelsicia:sic’eielat era's siaiale Robert McWade 
UIMURAMED ola sre-s'ania viaipin aie 4s /Sikpsieiays'a Vin’ sia6k 50a Mania abe caste Harry Beresford 
PIP AIMOR erie tidea acaalewecap Cun ve © nels cd de.cie eee ia cette Augustin Duncan 
BLU cog hee nGr EEE neater John Davenport Seymour 
Wide FIALUCASEIGS srateinin Calais sicrs s/tisl sisi siala slotcla sleieisieioren einiersiaie.« Effie Shannon 
Rate are castlesis.s-cresien sisc.sic'sis)see'e'g cath aes 3% sleisis belies oie Elsie Ferguson 
Constance: Nevatles.s cc. aisis.v.coseo verte oreo arvana veleae een ss Helen Hayes 
J SOUCY GIO eg Aer SCORE A po.d GOL aN OCT iO COR OOOMnohpoloeco) Pauline Lord 
ERA E PONE cicteccGiert awiron 4 w AC Reid aid wales igie'd, shea cto eamimanog Selina Royle 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. Scene 2—A 
Room in an Alehouse. Act II.—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 
Act III.—The Same. Act IV.—The Same. Act V.—Scene 1—The 
Back of the Garden at Mr. Hardeastle’s. Scene 2—A Room in 
Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 


The third in the series of Players’ Club revivals of 
classic comedies, the others having been “ The Rivals,” 
1922, and “ The School for Scandal,” 1923. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1923-June 15, 1924.) 


Plays Performances 
Across the Street 32 
Admiral, The 4, 
Alarm Clock, The oe 
Ancient Mariner, The 
and George Dandin 33 
Antony and Cleopatra 31 
Artists and Models 512 
*Battling Buttler 288 
*Begegar on Horseback 144 
Blossom Time 24 
Blue Bird, The 33 
Breaking Point, The 68 
*Bride, The 30 
Brook 16 
Bros. Karamazoff, The 40 
Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde 4, 
Business Widow, The 32 
Camel’s Back, The 15 
Casanova (Mes 
Catskill Dutch 7 
Chains 125 
Changelings, The 128 
*Charlot’s Revue 173 
Chauve-Souris __(re- 
turn) 36 
*Cheaper to Marry fa 
Chicken Feed 144 
Chiffon Girl, The 103 
Children of the Moon 117 


Plays Performances 
*Cobra 63 
Connie Goes Home 20 
Crooked Square, The 88 
Cup, The 16 
Cymbeline tS 
*Cyrano de Ber- 

gerac 232 


Dance of Death, The 1 

Dancers, The 

Deep Tangled Wild- 
wood 


Dumb-bell 2, 


Dust Heap, The 20 
Eleonora Duse 10 
*Expressing Willie 69 
Failures, The 40 
Fanshastics 93 
*Fashion 152 
Fashions of 1924 s 


Fatal Wedding, The 8 


*Fata Morgana 120 
Flame of Love on 
Floriani’s Wife 16 
*Flossie 16 
For All of Us 216 
Forbidden 


8 

Garden of Weeds, The 16 
George Dandin and 
The Ancient Mari- 


ner 


33 
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Plays Performances 
George White’s Scan- 


dals 168 
Gift, The at 
Ginger 38 


Good Old Days, The 71 
*Goose Hangs High, 
The 159 
Go West, Young Man 48 
Grand Guignol 56 
*Grand Street Follies 30 


Greenwich Village 


Follies 140 
Gypsy Jim 48 
Hamlet (Sothern) 8 
Hamlet (Barrymore) 24 
Hannele 3 
Hedda Gabbler 8 
Helena’s Boys 40 


Helen of Troy, N. Y. 191 
Hell-Bent Fer Heaven 122 


Home Fires 48 
Hurricane 125 
*T’ll Say She Is 32 
In Love With Love 128 
*Tnnocent Eyes 31 
In the Next Room 159 
Italian Marionettes 16 


Ivanoff and Mistress 


of the Inn 8 
Jolly Roger, The Spe 
*Keep Kool 28 
*Kid Boots 192 
*Kreutzer Sonata, The 38 
Lady, The 85 
Lady Killer, The 13 


Laugh, Clown, Laugh 133 


445 
Plays Performances 
Launzi 
La Vierge Folle 
(Mme. Simone) 1 
Leah Kleschna a2, 


Lesson in Love, A te, 
*Little Jessie James 453 
Little Miss Bluebeard 175 
Little Theater 


Tournament 8 
Living Mask, The 28 
Lollipop 152 
Love Scandal, A 24 


Lullaby, The 
Macbeth (Hackett) 33 
Mad Honeymoon, The 16 


Madre 14 
Magic Ring, The 96 
Magnolia 40 
Man and the Masses 32 
Man Who Ate 

Popomack 56 
Main Line, The 18 
Mary Jane McKane 151 
Mary, Mary, Quite 

Contrary 86 


Maurice de Faraudy 16 
Meet the Wife 232 
*Melody Man, The 40 
Merry Wives of 


Gotham 96 
*Miracle, The 75 
Mr. Pitt 87 


Mistress of the Inn and 


Ivanoff 8 
Moonflower, The AS 
Moonlight 149 
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Plays Performances 
Moscow Art o7 
Music Box Revue 273 
Myrtie 16 
Nancy Ann 40 
Neighbors 37 
Nervous Wreck, The 279 
Newcomers 21 
New Englander, The 36 
New Poor, The De 
New Toys 24 
Nifties of 1923 47 


Nine O’clock Revue 12 
Nobody’s Business 40 


Qédipus Rex 20 
One Helluva Night 1 
One Kiss 95 
Other Rose, The 84 
Out of the Seven Seas 16 
Outsider, The 104 
' Outward Bound 144 
Paradise Alley 64 
Peg-o’-My-Dreams 32 
Pelleas and Melisande 13 
Peter Weston 23 
*Plain Jane 40 
Player Queen, The 49 
*Poppy 328 
*Potters, The 208 
Queen Victoria 44, 
Red Light Annie 87 
Rise of Rosie 
O’Reilly, The 87 


Right to Dream, The 12 
Road Together, The 1 
Robert E. Lee 15 
Roseanne 4l 
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Plays Performances 
Round the Town 13 
Royal Fandango, A 24 


Runnin’ Wild 213 
Rust 82 
*Saint Joan 195 
Sancho Panza 40 
Scaramouche 61 
Shadow, The 14 
Shame Woman, The 278 
Sharlee 36 


She Stoops to Conquer 8 
Showing-up of Blanco 


Posnet, The 49 
*Show Off, The 151 
*Sitting Pretty 79 
Six Characters Ea 
Song and Dance Man, 

The 96 


Spook Sonata, The 24 


*Spring Cleaning 251 
Steadfast 8 
Stepping Stones 241 
Strong, The 2 
Swan, The 255 
Sweet Little Devil, 

The 120 
Sweet Seventeen 72 


Talking Parrot, The 8 


Tarnish 248 
This Fine-Pretty 

World 33 
Thumbs Down 24, 
Time 40 
Time Is a Dream 9 
Topics of 1923 143 


Tweedles 96 
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Plays Performances 
Two Fellows and a 
Girl 


Two Strangers from 


132 


Nowhere 56 
Tyrants 16 
Vagabond, The 3 
Vanities of 1923 204, 
Via Crucis 4, 
*Vogues of 1924 92 
Way Things Happen, 

The 24, 
Welded 24 
We Moderns a2 
We've Got to Have 

Money 56 


* Still playing, June 15, 1924. 
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Plays Performances 
What a Wife! (What’s 
Your Wife Doing?) 72 


*White Cargo 2a 
White Desert 12 
Whitewashed 13 
Whole Town’s 

Talking, The 173 


Wild Westcotts, The 24 
Windows 48 
Woman on the Jury, 
The 77 
*Wonderful Visit, The 56 
Zeno 89 
Ziegfeld Follies 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


(To June 15, 1924) 


BAUR ras ole aie + « 1291 
ee AE is aes 8 867 
Abie’s Irish Rose .... 839 
The First Year ...... 760 
Seventh Heaven ..... 704 
Peg o’ My Heart.... 692 


East Is West......... 
A Trip to Chinatown 657 
| aS Ree eee 670 


BLATY cere se eaciace nieces 632 
INGONIS cis shee one tos 603 
| a Pa Tinea enna bE ee 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
Ball ycctia si teaniare ate 570 
The Music Master .. 540 
The Boomerang ..... 522 
Shuffle Along ...... 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Linas. .2. 6+. Beriitiry suites sien ere 1880 
Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah. ..1872 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Coboes dN i Von scene 1890 
Allens. Vl0tads. eco sin nee Huntsville, Ala......... 1869 
(Atnes. 7 Roberts. secce a 2. Harttord: Conn. 2.22 6s 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada... s7>.. 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn.......San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
Arliss; Georges sc .. > weeee London, England....... 1868 
Arthurs Julias cys «es ewrlamiton, Ont. Jenaer 1869 
PAEWELL NOY sreusieiaie treletervie's myracuse, IN. \.s0 3. steer 1880 
ACWHECLAONE! 0s can ee London, England...... 1885 
Bacon; ‘Franks 5 3... ess. California... 2-)fc-t-ete 1864. 
Bainter, Mayors. a sesa6 Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee, Richard......... Latayette, Ind......5...5.. 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel=.+...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1879 
Barrymore, John.......; Philadelphia, Pa.,..... 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 1878 
Bates, Blanche........+ Portland, ;Orex. cence 1873 
Bayes, Nora..... ABA ork Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, George... ...... 2. «a San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice........ Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beecher, Janet......%.+> aChicapo.c ilies est ae 1884 
Belasco, David.......+.+ San Francisco, Cal.....1862 
Ben-Ami, Jacob... .:,. tee Minsk, Russia......... 1890 
Bennett, Richard......... Cass County, Ind....... 1873 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury Park; NJ... 1894 
Benrimo, J. Harry....... San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Bernard, Barney........- Rochester; NC Y 4-222 1877 
Permard, \Oam..> es nee eine Birmingham, England... .1863 
Bernhardt, Sarah...s..... Paris, France. . 60. cn. 1844 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1900 
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Blinn, Holbrook......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Bordont, ‘Irene: 3.6.20... Harigo vance. sca e es ss 
PEAGY WALCO, Miearighs s 4's New. Yorks (hentdits hers 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal..... 
Breese, Edmund......... Beooklyny N. Vise esse 
Brian, Donald o.e. ce. ss Steepohn's,-Nithece.. 
Broadhurst, George H..... England ............. 
PREENIG, JULIA. 6 6-4 00.0 oe ho] Beal BUCS 8 oem oA Are 
Bryant, Charles. 3...... Biglandic aircon a eteas 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... New =-¥ Orkwtwaen sos eerereu: 
Buchanan, Thompson.... Louisville, Ky.......... 
BUeke, Billie. 2%! ss. < 3 Washington, D.C....... 
Burton, Frederick........ Inidiatig fact cae 
Econ, ATUGUL t). 40/402 650 Brooklyny Ne sc ws 
alll, Maric. ... icicle os Brooklyn; INAY e702. a 
Gantor, Eddie... 0. ses es News Yorks scdee enacts 
Campbell, Mrs: Patrick... England ..... 0.5.2.6: 
Carle,’ Richard.........-.- Somerville, Mass....... 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England..... 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie....,. Lexington, Ky.......... 
Catleit.. Walter: <....<4.. San Francisco, Cal...... 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... New Vorknes oy eens 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer. London .............. 
Chatterton, Ruth......... News York’ 146 oe Meee 
Cherry, Charles......... mngland) Mtn atenwarae 
rare, Inasdc. Gic's se oss Washington, D.C....... 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, (Ohio. 21.5... 
Cliffe, H. Cooper........ Enolands 5336 steers 
Clifford, Kathleen........ Charlottesville, Va...... 
Coghlan, Gertrude....... grates ose toons oh 
Coghlan, Rose..........- Petersboro, England.... 
Cohan, George M......... Providence, Re 1.2 .-.',.: 
Cohan, Georgette........ Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 
Collier: William ;....:... New Yorkos7 eos. 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 
Collins, Jose... ..-++++0» London, England....... 
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Conroy, Frank.........- London, England....... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble... London, England....... 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, .Mass......2.0%- 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelphy Ont.....46 eee 
(gg bal a ere rm A Boston, Mass... <0... 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Craven; Fravk. ... eves Boston.. Mass. 4. 40-002 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill........ 
Cumberland, John....... Stjobn, N22. 
Dale, Margarets. 3... snes Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Dalton, ‘Gharles.< ec5c css Buclhands soo aceaaah oo 
Daly, Arnold oo accease « IN@WIY OTK. sc ssa eres 
Daniels,: Prank. 2 o1:c'.0.s1 Dayton, Olio. 3.055 eae 
Dawn. Hazel.2...asscee < Ogden; -Utab,.)..ceecoe 
DAY, IU aie c cate ate Minneapolis, Minn...... 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Dea. Slides cs coves nace St: Paul, Minny ee 
De Belleville, Frederic... Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... New Pork. . cy ean 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas: City... ¢ateatiat 
Dillingham, Charles B.... Hartford, Conn......... 
Dinehart, Allan......... Missoula, Mont......... 
Ditrichstein, Leo......... Temesbar, Hungary.... 
Dixey, Henry Boo oc sew Boston, Massmay. eee 
Dodson, John E.........- London, England...... 
Dolly pTROSIC. s = ons ¢. fee's Hungary... .scneteee 
Dolly, Jennie.:.......... Huligary. <2 sctedcenseae 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............. 
Doro, Maries 2o3<s 46 secs Duncannon; Pac noceoee 
D’Orsay, Lawrence....... England os .o7 eta oes 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 
Drew. John). 2. we cons Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Drew, Louise. ..2 05. casas New * Sie see ne 
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Druce, Herbert.......... LSS TY, RS ie aires Spe eae 1870 
Duncan, Isadora.......... San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
Duncan, Augustin......, San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Duan, Raria eos. e's yan England obras ke: 1875 
Dupree, Minnie.......... San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Duse, Eleonora.......... Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Bagels, Jeanne.........% Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
Eames, Clare.......5.... Martiord,. Connws... 3 oe. 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... NG wiVorkscc tacts once 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude.......... Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
EHiott, Maxine: ......... Rockland, Me.......... 1871 
Pifiott; William. ...0.... Boston, Mass........... 1885 
Elliston, Grace.......... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Piister. The... .ccse nee es Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Elfinge, Julian.....-...... Boston, Mass........... 1883 
Fmerson, John... ....:.. Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Beret OOD 66 Pee eke Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Ewell, Lois...........4% Memphis, Tenn......... 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, Golo. caven cc 1883 
Parwum, Dustin. 60.5 ©. Hampton Beach, N. H.. .1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston, Mass........... 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass.......... 1883 
Faversham, William...... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Pealy, Maude. ..0cc6 snes Memphis, Tenn......... 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.......... Chiesvo, Wiis ascweoe ee 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... NOW VOLK sac sae Surwcee 1883 
Fields, Lewis...........- New York .c. 29e) ooo 1867 
Panay, Rath sc. s0s's.'. 3 WNeweX 6nk < sasp rales 1897 
Fischer, Alice.....-.....+. Wnigiang <0. soe oes 1869 
Psher, “bola. ..: se anes. Citicase, Win ed <. e 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern... New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne, Lynn......... London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J... London, England...... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald... New York............. 1854 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass... ¢.2) 2%. 3 1884 


Friganza, Trixie........-. Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 
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Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 1850 
Fulton; Maude. .<m.+ esi0s.6 St.’ Lowis: “M6.3 52 ¢ 2b ster 1883 
Garden, Mary. .<..ss0es0¢ SICOULAIC' s <ia shes dias nie 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela....... Mneland sss. «eeclevies 1882 
George, Grace... .ccedeee INGWVOEK,.. «<2 <a abiaacae 1879 
Gillette, William......... Harttord, Gontteaneen 25 1856 
Gilmore, Vrank oc s¢ oii INGVE VOLK gps oso sind e bee 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo...... OU AUEL SING) os ot ode oh etie acta 1901 
Glaser, Lula. os. cweees ANeghany,-Pas: sos «vey 1874 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand.... London, England...... 1869 
Grey. Jaties so ciron a crater Middlebury, Viz... 5.23 <3 1883 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont...... 1869 
Haines, Robert T......... Muncie, Ind..-<.s:cssein oa 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago;  Ilieeae ee 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1876 
Hamilton, Halessisc. sso Topeka, Kansas......<s 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn, Nw Yves 1879 
Harding,” Lyn. 14% <2. ae Newport : 5. cusses 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton; England.2 3... 2u 1858 
Hayes,. Helen... 250. .00- Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard, Johnvkeewsscoee New York.’ swadencenee 1881 
Hedman, Martha........ Sweden's... cesenee ee 1888 
Hegeie, OP eissleccenetele mlistrallia 5352 ¢.. ssceeee 1879 
Heming, Violet.......... Leeds, England........ 1893 
Herbert, Victor.......... Dublin, Ireland........ 1859 
Herne, Chrystal......... Dorchester, Mass....... 1883 
Hilliard, Robert S........ Néwi York... supe 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Aaburn,-Neoi\.. ce onesies 1870 
Hodge, William......... mbion. IN. Vater 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf........ wNéw Vorkty. sc. teveues 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal... ..1874 
Holmes, Taylor.c. 2.0 esa Newark, NoJes shot 1872 
Howard, Leslie.:..........ic% London, England...... 1890 
Huban, Bileen .\. 2. casks Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 


Hall, Henry... .e eee nas Louisville, Ky.......... 1893 
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Illington, Margaret 
Irving, Isabel 
Irwin, May 
Janis, Elsie 
Joel, Clara 
Jolson, Al 
Keane, Doris 
Keenan, Frank 
Keightley, Cyril 
Kennedy, Madge 
mrerrigan, Js. a.iciaxs 
Kerr, Geoffrey 
Kershaw, Willette 
Kosta, Tessa 
Kruger, Otto 
Lackaye, Wilton 
Larrimore, Francine 
La Rue, Grace 
Lauder, Harry 
Lawton, Thais 
Lawrence, Margaret 
Lean, Cecil 
LeGallienne, Eva 
Levey, Ethel 
Lewis, Ada 
Lewis, Mabel Terry 
Loraine, Robert 
Lorraine, Lillian 
Lou-Tellegen 

Mack, Andrew 
Mack, Willard 
Mackay, Elsie 
MacKellar, Helen 
Mann, Louis 
Mantell, Robert B....... 4 
Marinoff, Fania 
Marivale, Philip.......-. 
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oeereeeee seen 


eee ereoeee 


Bloomington, III- 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 
Whitby, Ont. Fs05 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Jersey City, Noth is. 
Washington, D. C 
Michigan 
Dubuque; la: ser oes 
New South Wales, Aus.. 
Chidazos Iie vouch. 4 
Dublin, Ireland 
London, England 
Clifton Heights, Mo..... 
Chicago, Ill 
Toledo 2 Oss ee eo 
Virginia 
Russia 
Kansas City, Mo........ 
Portobello, Eng... 2... 
Lonisyille, Kyo gous oe 
Trenton, N. J- 
Illinois 
London, England 
San Francisco, Cal..... 


New York 
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England 
San Francisco, Cal..... 
Holland 
Boston, “Mass... 003%... 
Ontario, Canada 
London, England 
Canada 
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Russia 
Inidtarets. 
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eveeee 
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1875 
1890 
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Marlowe, Julia.......... Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 1875 
Matide; Cyril... s.cisen aisisiee London, England....... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
McRae, Bruce... 20 «s'ss's FLA uioie es visalac Dee 1867 
Melba, Nellie........ .»-Melbourne, Australia. ..1866 
Mellish, Fuller.......... MASTADG 3.355 ssetoea ae 1865 
Mercer, Beryl 22/5. aie seville, Spain, o..9 sc 6% 1882 
Miller, Henryccs. sos .- London, England....... 1859 
Miller, Marilynn........ Findlay, Ohios2s 5/5. 3+ « 1898 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio........ 1874 
Mitzi: (Hajos iii. «22.0% BOE Pest Sce.0 Gas a ps 1891 
Moores, Clara cic sieves Omaha, -Nebres sc teas 1897 
Morris.: Claras ss ¢esseae Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Marphy,- Tims. .<cves eas Rupert, Vizw.<isaictawe 1860 
Nash, Florence.......... ‘Froy,: Ni ¥ ic sea ser ate 1888 
Nash, Mary. caccccecsnes Troy; N.<“¥ eeu thee 1885 
Nazimova, Mme.......... Crimea, Russia.......- 1879 
Nielsen, Alice..........- Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Olcott, Chauncey... 60.0.6: Providence, R. I........ 1862 
O’Neil, Eugene Gladstone. New York............. 1888 
O’Neil, Nance..........+ Oakland, Cal. 00s. 2s 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia....... Mansfield, Ohio........ 1886 
Painter, Eleanor......... LOWS 65s Sooo ee Wawa 1890 
Pawle.< Lenox. ise dee London. Ges dec eae 1872 
Pennington, Ann........ . Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Pickford, Mary.cs\0s'..ctenies HOLOMEO:...'o re eo wheels 1893 
Post, Guy Bates........ veoeattle, Washoseses oan 1875 

owers, James T......... New,- York.\..ceecetwe 1862 
Power, Tyrone.......... London, England...... 1869. 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal.....1889 
Reed, Florence.......... Philadelphia, Pa-....... 1883 
Rennie, James........... Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton....... Gibraltaty ci... veceen 1872 
Richard, Amy........... Boston, Mass........... 1880 
Richman, Charles........ Ghicago, TL. Co schists 1870 


Ring, Blanche........... Boston, Mass........... 1876 
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Ring, Frances: .. 2.03 ven New Yorkosihes bats wae 1882 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal... ..1861 
Robson, May.........:.. Australia ..... nae ld oa 1868 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, Mass.........0- 1875 
BUN JOGO 5 acs. u, e aelens ove ais DCAM eek pk sak es ack 1886 
Russell, Annié.:. 43.53. Liverpool, England..... 1864 
Russell, Lillian.......... Caton, Ohiol cs oeeis ks 1860 
Beet, MALY & ose Wo 0-0 oes New Yorks (cs .a6 tases 1885 
Sanderson, Julia......... Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Santley, Joseph.......... Salt Lake City.....4.. 1889 
BaWwyer, AVY oVvlev es ceases London, England...... 1897 
pelten.: Pvitzl.2<s0 ssyee es Vienna, Austria........ 1879 
Dent. Cyr. . ike cies cen piveland 6% vecatievs «oe 1866 
pears, Zelda’. isidssisds is Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne....... ~~ 's Philadelphia, /Par.<..s!s 1897 
selwyn, Edgar.........6 Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Serrano, Vincent..... seINOW NX OK sao ewes et ett, 
Shannon,-BMe os60 secs ces Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Slepley, Ruth. 223.00 s.0% WWew. Vouk css cuca w es 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph..... . Bucharest, Roumania. ..1896 
Sherman, Lowell........ San Francisco, Cal.....1885 
Sidney, George.......... New Yorkdincs ct onwos 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Charleston, S. C........ 1867 
wkamner, Otis jo. .15..c 0 Cambridgeport, Mass...1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1864 
Prone Hilda: ¢iccce cess Australias (2 vais a teiot 1875 
PUAN ROSCs i a icdewven ss Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
Starr, Frances... 0....660 Oneonta, No Y..2es Shc 1886 
Stevens, Emily.......... New Yorkivices. 5558s or 1882 
ime. Pred oni css case Denver, Col-...... rere eo 
Taliaferro, Edith........ New York si isicuccvse 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ We AV OrK 72) sur ecsie ss 1887 
aneuay, Evast scsi. sess Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette......... NEW NV OIK< sceseres baic:s'¢ 1884. 
OU IMG 5 ait wos case « NewYork? (sien as owe 1892 
ell, DUNG ci. hasan bos NGM EK cic citi cieessats ha 1894, 


Perry, Eller.c0c3 te,500 > .Coventry, England...... 1848 
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Thomas, Augustus....... St. Louis, Mo:acuacce. 
Thomas, John Charles.... Baltimore, Md.......... 
Tinney, Frank. ..... 2256+ Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Tobin, Genevieve........ IN@We NL OES: eke ciao 
Tobin: Viviall, :. see eeele News VOrTks:. 1s weer 
Peters Sidney's vaiisa des Warrensburg, Mo....... 
Trevor, Norman......... Caleutfalecd.seesslus cen 
Praex 9 Wmrests sclare sso Denver! Colic. .6e et ees 
Tynan, Brandon......... Dablin, Ireland’. 52... 
Wlric,:, Lenore: 5 ..0.8 24. 5 New Ulm, Mini. 
Valentine, Grace......... Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Vatesi, Gildaijis iiss tc« tole Milani italy, 5: cee:rt ate 
Victor, Josephine........ Tiingaty <a. ire aa 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Walker, Charlotte........ Galveston, Texas....... 
Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Warwick, Robert......... sacramento, Gal.c sue 
Ware, Helen. .c5.5. 008 San Francisco, Cal.... 
AWWeber, JOSs.4 5. «co eegesiee New York. isctsek sccm 
Welford, Dallas......... Liverpool, England..... 
Westley, Helen.......... Brooklyn,:N. Yicc 2a.ces 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas.... London, England....... 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind......... 
Wilson, Francis....... 0 Philadelphia, Pao. 2 
Winant, Forrest......... New: Yorks... os satntneee 
Winwood, Estelle........ England (05 scene ae 
Wise, Tom. Acwcsc< vicar Bipland a. os n.scetre 
Wood; Peery. 3s. ncsca ears Philadelphia, Pa 
Wycherly, Margaret...... Bnelahd yy ccc tome 
Wyndham, Olive........ CGhicato.<tHi~ eee nee 
Woyrin,: dsc ois) cc eree Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Zaveile, Elora cas tote aca Constantinople ........ 
Aesteld, Florenz, Jr... Chicazo, Uv. eke ok 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1923-June 15, 1924 


Bert Savoy, comedian, 35. Born Boston. Of the vaude- 
ville team of Savoy and Brennan. Traveled over 
this country and in Alaska as female impersonator. 
Was in Ziegfeld “ Follies ” and “ Greenwich Village 
Follies.” Killed by lightning at Long Beach, L. L, 
June 26, 1923. 

Gustave Adolph Kerker, composer, 66. Born Westphalia, 
Germany. Moved to Louisville at age of 12, New 
York in 1884. Some of his compositions were: 
“The Belle of New York,” “Winsome Winnie,” 
“The Whirl of the Town,” etc. Vice-president and 
a director of the Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, and a member of the Lambs and 
oe ie Room Clubs. Died June 29, 1923, New 

ork. 

J. J. (“ Jake”) Rosenthal, theatrical manager and agent, 
60. Born in Ohio. Manager of Bronx Opera House 
for Cohan and Harris, and the Woods Theater in 
Chicago. Father of Jack Osterman. Died July, 
1923. 

Percy G. Williams, vaudeville manager, 66. Born Ballti- 
more. After building up an independent vaudeville 
circuit, he sold to the Keith interests for $5,000,000, 
in 1912. Died East Islip, L. I., July 21, 1923. 

Louis Calvert, Shakespearean actor, 64. Born England, 
1859. Made his début in 1886. Came to America 
in 1887 with Mrs. Langtry. Later played with 
Sir Herbert Tree and Sir Charles Wyndham. In 
1889 was made classical director of the New Theater, 
New York. Last important work was done with the 
Theater Guild. Died July 9, 1923, 
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Albert Chevalier, English comedian, 62. Born 1861 in 
England. A famous entertainer in vaudeville, both 
in England and America. Died in a London nursing 
home, July 11, 1923. 

Sir Charles Hawtrey, British actor and manager, 65. 
Made stage début in 1881 in “ The Colonel.” Made 
three trips to United States. Played in several 
American plays in London. Last appearance in 
“Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,” produced in 
America as “Captain Applejack.” Died London, 
July 30, 1923. 

Dorothy Follis, actress, 31. Born Newark, N. J., 1892. 
Wife of Karl K. Kitchen, special writer of the 
“World.” First stage appearance in “ Mary’s 
Lamb.” Later one of “Follies” beauties. Died 
New York, August 15, 1923. 

Marie Wainwright, actress, 70. Born in Philadelphia. 
Began stage career as member of Boston Museum 
Company. Played Shakespearean réles. Appeared 
with Edwin Booth, Tomaso Salvini and Lawrence 
Barrett. With William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
Died Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1923. 

Franklyn H. Sargent, head of Sargent School of Dramatic 
Art in New York. Died Plattsburg, N. Y., August 
29, 1923. 

Frank H. Westerton, actor. Born in London. Came to 
this country in 1902. Played in “ Everyman.” Last 
year in “It is the Law.” Died New York City, 
August 25, 1923. 

Ernest C. Warde, actor, stage manager, and motion pic- 
ture director, 49. Son of Frederick Warde. Died 
Los Angeles, Sept. 9, 1923. 

Harry Braham, actor, 73. Born in London and came to 
this country in 1874. On stage here 46 years. Died 
Staten Island Hospital Sept. 21, 1923. 

Jerome Patrick, actor, 40. Born in New Zealand. First 
stage appearance in Australia. Came to this coun- 
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try 12 years ago and played in “ Ben Hur.” Lead- 
ing man with Frances Starr and Emily Stevens. Last 
appearance with Alice Brady in “ Zander the Great.” 
Appeared in films. With Agnes Ayres in “The 
Furnace.” Died New York, Sept. 26, 1923. 

Mrs. Tony Pastor (Josephine Pastor), widow of Tony 
Pastor, 68. Organizer of the State Children’s 
Christmas Festivities. Died Elmhurst, L. I., Oct. 
6, 1923. 

Mrs. Beatrice M. DeMille, widow of Henry C. DeMille, 
the dramatist. Mother of Cecil B. and William C. 
DeMille. Some years ago was head of DeMille 
play agency in New York. Died Hollywood, Cal., 
Oct. 8, 1923. 

Adelaide Winthrop, vaudeville star, 32. Of the team 
Ames and Winthrop. Wife of Florenz Ames. Died 
New York, Oct. 13, 1923. 

Victor Maurel, actor and singer, 75. Member of Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Moved to New York in 
1909. Survived by his wife, Mme. De Grissac, a 
playwright. Died New York, Oct. 22, 1923. 

Kenneth Douglas, English comedian, 52. At time of 
death was appearing in “Spring Cleaning” in 
Chicago. Played in “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” 
“Too Many Husbands,” “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” and 
“The Demi-Virgin.” 

James O’Neill, Jr., actor 43. Son of late James O’Neill 
and brother of Eugene O’Neill, playwright. Died 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 8, 1923. 

Ralph Delmore, actor, 70. Prominent character actor 
many years. Played Johnson in “Too Much John- 
son,” with William Gillette. Died Nov. 21, 1923. 

Tom McNaughton, English comedian, 57. Born England. 
Played mostly in America after 1909, notably in 
“ The Spring Maid.” Brother of Charles and Harry 
McNaughton. Died London, Nov. 28, 1923. 

Percival Knight, English comedian and playwright, 50. 
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Appeared in this country in “‘ The Dollar Princess,” 
“The Arcadians,” “The Marriage Market” and 
“Thin Ice.” Was author of “Thin Ice.” Went to 
Switzerland last spring, where he died Nov. 27, 
1923. 

Herbert Standing, actor, 77. Father of Wyndham, Her- 
bert, Sir Guy, Percy and Aubrey Standing. Died 
Los Angeles, Dec. 5, 1923. 

H. B. Marinelli, international vaudeville agent, 59. Born 
in Thuringe, Germany, in 1864. Came to America 
in 1885. Organized Marinelli vaudeville agency. 
Died Paterson, N. J., Jan. 7, 1924. 

Forrest Robinson, actor, 65. Played in “Quo Vadis.” 
Prominent in “The Fortune Hunter.” Twice mar- 
ried. First to Eugenie Blair, and then to Mabel 
Burt, who survives him. Died Los Angeles, Jan., 
1924, 

Tarkington Baker, publicity man and film executive, 45. 
Cousin of Booth Tarkington. One time dramatic 
critic of the Indianapolis “ News.” President of 
Visugraphic Picture Corporation. Died New York, 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), actress, 80. Sister of 
Ellen Terry. Made London début as Robin in 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Died London, Jan. 
5, 1924. 

Herbert C. French, dancer and stage director, 33. Pro- 
duced “ The Torchbearers,” “ Meet the Wife” and 
“The Show Off.” Died New London, Conn., Jan. 
27, 1924. 

Charles A. Gardner, actor and composer, 76. Began 
career in Brooklyn with Hooley Minstrels. Author 
of song hits: ““ Apple Blossoms,” and “ Little Bunch 
of Lilies.” Played in “ Fatherland ” and “ Karl, the 
Peddler.” Died February 15, 1924. 

John J. Murray. Member of old theatrical team of 
Murray and Mack. Started as cireus clown. Was 
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manager of two theaters in Warren, Ohio. Died 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 18, 1924. 

Arthur C. Aiston, 58. Producer of popular priced road 
shows: “ At the Old Cross Roads,” “After Office 
Hours” and “ Tennessee’s Pardner.” Recently re- 
a “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” Died Feb. 26, 

A. 

May Tully, actress and authoress, 40. Born in Victoria, 
British Columbia. First played in stock companies. 
Made New York début in cast of “ The Christian.” 
Wrote and produced “ Mary’s Ankle.” Died New 
York, March 9, 1924. 

Leonard P. Phelps, theatrical manager, 72. Born in 
Baltimore. Appeared in minstrels. Long time asso- 
ciate of Charles Hoyt and Frank McKee. Died 
New York, March 15, 1924. 

Barney Barnard, comedian, 46. Born in Rochester, 
N. Y. Made début as monologist. Played in many 
Weber and Fields successes and in musical comedies. 
With Alex. Carr he created the “ Potash and Perl- 
mutter ” series. Died New York City, March 21, 
1924. 

Glen MacDonough, musical comedy librettist, 57. With 
Victor Herbert wrote “ Babes in Toyland.” Started 
as reporter on New York “ World.” Did many of 
May Irwin pieces. Died Stamford, Conn., March 
30, 1924. 

Macey Harlam, character actor. Prominent in the casts 
of “The Yellow Jacket,” “Eyes of Youth” and 
“The Wanderer.” Last few years played in many 
picture dramas. Died April 9, 1924. 

Eleonora Duse, actress, 65. Shared with Sarah Bernhardt 
honor of being the greatest actress of her day. 
First appearance at age of 14 in “Les Miserables.” 
She was nearing the completion of a farewell Ameri- 
can tour when she died at Pittsburg, Pa., April 23, 
1924. 
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John Russell Vokes, vaudeville actor, 52. Born in Aus- 
tralia. Appeared in vaudeville act “ Officer Vokes 
and Don,” Don being a famous trick dog. Died 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 21, 1924. 

Alma Belwin, actress, 29. Was leading woman in a 
number of Broadway productions. Died Boston, 
May 3, 1924. 

Kate Claxton, actress, 74. Born in Somerville, N. J. 
Celebrated particularly for her portrayal of the 
blind girl in “ The Two Orphans.” Died New York, 
May 5, 1924. 

Louis A. Hirsch, composer, 42. Born in New York. One 
of foremost light opera composers. Wrote music 
for six Ziegfeld “Follies.” Composer of “The 
O’Brien Girl,” “ Going Up” and “ The Kiss Waltz.” 
Died New York, May 13, 1924. 

Victor Herbert, composer, 64. Born in Ireland. Came 
to America at an early age. First post as con- 
ductor was at Koster and Bial Music Hall, New 
York. Wrote the scores for many musical comedies, 
incidental music for several “ Follies,” a cantata, 
oratorio, and a grand opera, “Natoma.” Among 
his better known light operas are “ Babes in Toy- 
land,” “Mlle. Modiste,” “It Happened in Nord- 
land,” and “ Orange Blossoms.” Died New York, 
May 26, 1924. 

Aaron Hoffman, playwright, 43. Author of many popu- 
lar plays, including “ Friendly Enemies,” “ Nothing 
But Lies,” “‘ Welcome Stranger,” “ Give and Take,” 
etc. Died New York, May 27, 1924. 

Henrietta Byron (Mrs. Barney Fagan). Long a vaude- 
ville favorite with her husband. Died National 
Stomach Hospital, Philadelphia, June 1, 1924: 
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